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and to cbenBli in them a filial love of their country. 
Their characteriatica are a hearty, sincere appreci- 
ation and loTe of the eimple life of the poor in all 
its forma ; a genial sympathy with its occapationa, 
its joys and its sorrows ; a recognition of its dig- 
nity ; and an earnest reverent treatment of all its 
conditions. The reader will be struck by the 
versatility and range of the aathor'a sympathies. 
Nothing comes amies to him. He ia at home 
alike in the crowded alleys of Antwerp and in the 
quiet, aequestered villages ; he finds everywhere 
something to love, something to reverence, some- 
thing to set ont in all ita native beaaty. He is, 
indeed, a true man of the people; he throws 
liimself with a most sincere fellow-feeling into 
every variety of simple and lowly life. 

The style of these tales has a peculiar charm : 
it is wonderfully simple — simple as their subject 
matter — varied indefinitely and with equal ease to 
express the most touching pathos and the broadest 
humour. There is about them something healthful 
and bracing, like the air of an open heath — a racy 
treshness and vigour ; and over them all the author 
has breathed a moral grace, a truth and purity of 
sentiment which fit them especially for the perusal 
and improvement of the young. 

They are also admirably adapted for circulation 
amongst our own poor. The former of the tales 



in this Tolame is a Tigorons description of the 
lavages of drunkenness — that luoie of villages in 
Flandera as in England. The latter ie a highly 
comic acconnt of the diBcomforte and disaBters 
accomulated on a poor and induatrionB femily by 
a Badden acceesion of wealth. With all itB humour, 
it is qoite a grave lesson of contentment with one's 
lot in this world. 

In these days of exaggerated and morbid strain- 
ing after effect, we are sore that no greater service 
can be rendered to our popular literature than the 
enriching it ^th works such as these — so finished 
as works of art, so manly and simple in tone, bo 
delicate and unaffected in sentiment. 

The present volnme will be followed by another 
of similar character, containing a farther selection 
of the tales of Flemish life, hitherto unpublished 
in England. It will include Eicketicketack, the 
Miser, Wooden Clara, &c. 
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CHAPTER I. 

It was afternoon, and two peasants were 
slowly wending their way home 
wards from a neighbouring town. 
Their path lay through one of the 
loveliest landscapes of Hageland.* It 
was near the crest of a hul, and was 
hewn out of the brown ironstone, and then it 
wound along in numberless gentle curves over hills 
and through quiet dells to their village, which lay 
below them in the distance, there where a little 
spire surmounted by a gilded cross gleamed amidst 
the dusky foliage. On one side of the way rose 
the massive wall of ironstone, its dark hue relieved 
and adorned with the exquisite green and purple 
of brambles and thorns, and other climbing shrubs 
and flowers. Above these rose stem and i 



* HageUnd is a tract of Belginm, be^iiming at the fbot of the 
Ulls at Aerschot uid Dieit, aod atretchii^ ana; beyond 3. Troa 
and Tirlemont, in the direction of the Limboargeois. The moat 
beantIM part of it la abore Aerschot. 
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sible peaks of motrntains, which ehat in the view 
in that direction ; bot at intervaJa the ground sank 
down into a graceful valley, and then the eye of 
the traveller could range nnobatructed over the 
whole landscape, and watch the low lines of dark 
firs which marked the undulating ridge of the 
distant hills, and, now expanding, now contracting 
their masBBS of green, but ever quieter and softer 
in tone, died away at length into the blue mist 
which curtained the horizon. 

On the other side of the road, the torrents which 
rush down the mountain side in winter had cloven 
for themselvea a broad channel in the ironstone ; 
and beyond this noisy stream stretched a vast 
expanse of cultivated land, the well-defined patches 
of which ran np the sides of a iurther range of hills, 
and seemed to nang like variegated tapestry from 
-their rugged shonldera. 

It was autumn; the sun of the waning year 
shone with fervid glow in the clear bine sky, and 
played in countless changeful tints amongst the 
half-decayed foliage. Although its rays were yet 
powerful, there lay beneath the distant woods the 
purple hue which shows that the air is cooler than 
the earth, and the mist of evening was creeping 
slowly up the hill-side. 

Prom the eminence to which their path had con- 
ducted them, our two travellers might have seen 
the whole country for leagues around, and enjoyed 
the magnificent picture that nature, in her peaceful 
autumn mood, had spread out before them; but 
they seemed to take but small notice of it, and 
continued their journey in unbroken silence. 

The one was an old man with grey hair and a 
countenance set with deep wrinkles. Although his 
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back was aliglitly bent by tlie preesare of years, 
he stepped out lightly along the road, aod appa- 
rently aid not lean upon the medlar-tree staff, 
which was attached to his wrist by a thong of 
leather. His eyes too were still clear and bright, 
and the calm earnest expression of his whole lace 
betokened great courage and a firm will. 

An ample felt hat of antique fashion partially con- 
cealed his white hairs, while a brown cloak, equally 
old-fashioned in shape, hung down almost to his 
heels. These clothes the good man had worn aa 
he knelt before the attar when he and his Eliza- 
beth were made one in holy wedlock. He had 
kept them with scmpnlons care, for they had cost 
him much; — it was now six-and-twenty years ago, 
and even yet they came to the light only when 
he was going to church, or betaking himself to the 
town on bnsiness. 

The companion who stepped out by his side was 
a young fellow on whose merry face beamed health 
and vigour. A gay cloth cap hung over his left 
ear, and aJlowed his brown hair to fall in clustering 
curia upon his shoulders ; the ends of a yaiiegated 
neckerchief fell gracefully on his breast over his 
fine blue blouse. His black eyes shone with qoiet 
gladness ; a sweet half-smile played about his 
mouth ; and the rapid glances which he cast around 
him from time to time were full of simple innocence 
and gentle trust in life. A walking-stick from 
which hung a well-filled basket rested on his right 
shoulder, and the hand which grasped the stick 
was minsually broad and strong ; his fingers seemed 
hardened and stiff with labour, and so this young 
peasant, though scarcely a man grown, had already 
toiled and slaved much. 

For some time the old man walked on with his 
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head sunk lower Tipon his breast than was bis 
wont. Apparently swne profound emotion had 
touched his heart, for his face changed its expres- 
sion from moment to moment, and he seemed as if 
he were trying to digest some cause of vexation or 
anger. 

His companion looked at him in silence, and 
endeavourea to read in his countenance the cause 
of Mb disquietude ; and there was in the look which 
the youth kept fixed upon the face of the old man 
as they walked on, a quiet modest sympathy whidi 
betokened deep respect and veneration. 

At length, aB if the thoi^hts of the old man had 
led him to some concluBion, he said, in an energetic 
tone of voice, — 

"Yes, Luke, my son, it is just what our old 
pastor says eometmies with a smile: — when the 
devil saw that he could no longer catch soxds fast 
enongh, he tamed himBelf into gin. And since 
then, hell has been too small." 

" Why do you say bo, fiither?" asked the youth 
in astonishment. 

But the old man followed on undisturbed the 
thread of his meditation, and continued with a con- 
temptuous smile, — 

"What more despicable creatore is there on 
earth than a drunkard ? Indolent and careless, he 
leaves his fields unsown and overrun with weeds ; 
he sees, without a blush of shame, his purse 
gradually waste, and consumes, like a silly sot, the 
Uttle that he hae earned. His wife and children 
live in sorrow and misery ; they suffer hunger, and 
see the bitterest wretchedness Btand threatening at 
their door. He, meanwhile, dances, sings, shouts 
and swears, to the scandal of the whole village; 
he tries to Btifle the gnawing reproaches of his 
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«on3(nence by yet wilder ezcesaes, and he stifles 
nothing bat his soul uid his comnuni seDse. And 
80 he goes on, from bad to worse ; tmtil he and his 
wretched family are forced to go ont and beg, 
perhapa at the gate of the veiy fmnyaid which his 
fether had rendered prodactive with the bitter 
sweat of his brow in order to leave his thanklesK 
son in a decent position. Look yon, when I think 
of it, my blood boils in my veins. Base spend- 
thrifts!''' 

The yonth looked up at him with an expression 
of ionuring amazement. 

" Look at my hands, look at my face and my 
bent back !" continued the old man, with increasing 
emotion. "I am old in yeara and worn out by 
&tigae. I was early left an orphan ; my parente 
perished in the flames which consumed thur dwel- 
ling. I had an uncle, and the worthy man sent 
me to school until I was thirteen years old ; then 
he died. I became a servant at the great &nn 
behind the Crossbera;- When I married your good 
mother, we had nothing but one goat and a few 
florins we had saved from onr wages. We have 
worked and slaved and been thrifty and saving. 
Gtod always blesses honest labour. Now we have 
a horse, four cows, land enough for ns to cultivate, 
and, besides, a little bit of money laid np for a 
rainy day. One day a humble cross will stand 
over my grave in the cbarchyard, — that is in the 
conrse of nature, — but, Luke, yon will then remem- 
ber, won't you? that all that I have saved and 
scraped together for you, — that yonr little inherit- 
an<» is the sweat of your father's toil; that he, 
that your mother, have suffered want and have 
worn themselves to death that they might not leave 
you on the world? Tou will keep it together, you 
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will increase it hj your own labonr, you will trea- 
aure it as a memonal of onr love, won't you?" 

The deep and imnsually solemn tone of the old 
man's words had affected the youth so much that 
the tears glistened in his eyes. With sorrow, yet 
with sweetneflH in hia voice, he Bobl)ed, 
• "Oh father dear, what are yon talking about? 
you are deceiving yourself, I drank only one glass 
of Flemish beer in the town at Master Antoon'a 
house ; one glass only, and no more." 

Pressing bis hand, die old man resumed, 

" Oh, it ia not about you, Luke, that I am 
speaking; you are honest and hardworking. I 
thank God tliat, in rewaid of all my toils, He has 
enabled you to be good and virtuous. Whenever 
you Bball atoop under the weight of years, old and 
worn out, then will you feel, my son, what a com- 
fort it is to know that the fruit of your labours will 
not be squandered after you are dead!" 

" But, father, I don't understand you," said the 
Bon; "there is something still upon your heart, 
Wby don't you explain your meaning to me ?" 

" It would sadden you too much, Luke." 

"Sadden me! what can it be, then?" 

" Come, you shall hear aU about it at once. Do 
you know what onr landlord's lawyer told me in 
the town? Farmer Staers is to be turned out of 
hia ferm by the bailiffs to-morrow, or the day after 
to-morrow 1" 

" Good heavens ! and Clara?" cried the young 
man in a tone of grief. 

"Yes, Clara, poor Clara 1" answered the old 
man. " She has not deserved this miserable 
lot ; but she must follow her father wherever he 
goea." 

"Farmer Staers turned out of his farm!" re- 
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peated Ltike witli a shudder ; " bat it ia impossible, 
&ther ; what reasons can there be for it?" 

"It is because he has not paid his last year's 
rent ; we are now in October I ' 

" Bat he has still a good piece of land, all his 
own?" 

" That was mortgaged two years ago, and so 
came to nothing," answered the old man. 

" But he was left rich ? " 

"Not rich; tolerably well off: and if he had 
taken care of things, he might perhaps have become 
rich, for he has lived tlmtagh rnaay very good 
years for farmers." 

" I am quite bewildered ; where can the inherit- 
ance of his father have gone ? one man could never 
waste BO much as that in drink ! " 

"Do Tou think so, Luke? The throat of a 
drunkard is a cask without a bottom, and it does 
not take fifteen years to pour through it much more 
than Farmer Staers ever possessed. I will tell you 
the whole affair, how things have gone with him ; 
it will shorten the road, and at the same time it 
may be a useful lesson to you, my son." 

Lake, agitated by very different fe«lings, wanted 
to make some further observations and mquiries ; 
but his father beckoned him to be silent, and con- 
tinued: 

" Listen, and don't interrupt me. . . The parents 
of Jan Staers were very comfortably off; they 
farmed well, and were not afraid of hard work ; 
but they lived too high and gave themselves more 
airs than are becoming in country people. Their 
only son, they said, should never run behind the 
plough ; he should live in the town and be Myw 
Acer Staers. So they sent him to a school where 
lawyers and doctors are made ; bat at the end of 
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two jears Jan got tired of l&amin?, and wlslied to 
be a farmer ; thinking, I sappoee, tnat it was much 
more comfortable to be muster of a large farm, 
than to have to seek an uncertain livelihood in tlie 
wide world. So far it might hare been worse ; 
but instead of accnstoming their son to work, bis 
parents let him do jost what he liked, and gave 
him plenty of money in his pocket. ' Opporhmity 
makes the thief,' says the proverb ; wid ' Idleness 
is the fonntain-head of all vice,' says oar old 
pastor. Jan did not know what to do with Mm- 
self the whole day long. He went to the inn, at 
first to amnae himself, then &om habit ; he drank: 
first one dram, then two, then several. The inn- 
keeper treated him with great attention, and flat- 
tered his pride ; the toadeaters who, tmhappily are 
everywhere to be found in onr villages, followed 
him wherever he went, and praised everything be 
did or said, to get a drink at his expense. In 
short, Jan Staers had become a drunkard before 
either be or bis parents were aware of it, Aboat 
this time be strock up an acquaintance vrith the 
daughter of the landlord of the Blind Horse, a 
small inn which stood at that time behind there on 
the hill. He was married the same day that I was, 
and that is the only time I ever felt vexed at ano- 
ther's good fortune. The bride of Staers was 
clothed in silk and velvet ; he had got a fine new 
cloak made in the town, and his hat qnite shone 
against the light. They looked like the lords of 
the village. And there stood I by them, with tie 
same clothes I have on now ; and my poor Betsy, 
your mother, so bumble with her cotton jacket and 
striped frock, that we looked just like the servant 
and the maid of Farmer Staers. Then, before the 
altar, I vowed to God that 1 would slave and work 
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tuttil mr good Betsr too shoold go to chnicli in 
better uothes. And I have kept my vow. Bat 
I am foigettii^ the KdventoieB of Jan Staeia. Yoa 
see, Luke, when once a man becomes the slaTC of 
drink, he has made over his soul to the deriL Veiy 
few ever get out of his clutches again. 

" For a little while after hia marriage Jan b&- 
haved tolerably well, and worked in hie fields by 
fits and starts. Everybody thonght, and I thought 
too, that all his folly and wildneas had TSnished 
with his yonth ; bat by degrees he was to be seen 
again in tite inn, and tiion^ be did not drhik as 
fieely as he used to do, his cheeks were now and 
then flushed and his eye« wandering and bloodshot. 
His fiither and mother died in the same year, very 
near together. Jan became tenant of the stone 
fiumhoose, and becaose he found his Other's cofiers 
well lined he thonght himself above toil and care- 
fiilneas. From that time he took to drinking more 
fieely, and neglected his work more and more. His 
poor wife, whether he treated her ill I don't know, 
bat som^ow she pined away visibly, and ereiy 
one could gaeea that it was' not from happiness. 
Jan still went to chnrch now and then ; and one 
Sunday the Cor^ said eomethiDg in his sermon, a 
sort of parable, abont a clay cottage which had 
devonred up a &rmhonse of stone. The cottage, 
said he, was inhabited by an indnstrtoas man; 
while the occupant of the stone house was, on the 
contrary, a drunkard. And because our honse, 
wbich was at that time boilt of day, stood not far 
from his &nn, Jan Staen took it into his head that 
the pastor bad him and me in his mind's eye. 
This made him so angry with me, that &om uiat 
time he has looked on me with an evil eye. Among 
his boon companions he called me all manner of 
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names, — scrape-farthing, hair-splitter, pin-collector, 
and such like — but I onlj laughed at his silly 
jests ; and I think, indeed, that it is a bad thing 
to have the good word of wicked people. 

" But I am always mnnine away irom my story. 
And ao, Luke, I need not take long in telling you 
what your own eyes have seen, in part at least. 
When Jan Staers saw that his affairs were going 
down hill a little too fast, he tried topnah them up 
again by a few vigorous strokes. He tried to do 
something as a dealer in grain ; but as he had the 
glass in his hand a great deal oftener than the pen, 
that all went wrong, and in a very little while he 
had made a clean sweep of his fortune. In about 
six years his wife died, and since then Jan Staers 
has been running headlong to ruin. Man servant 
and maid must troop from the fermhouse one after 
another ; the fields were lefl always fallow, or just 
one half-starved lad hired to set in the potatoes ; 
his cows were sold one after another, so that he has 
only one left. His last horse has gone the same 
way. Fancy — only one wretched cow in a farm- 
yard like that I xou see, Luke, it vexes me as 
if it were my own property that was wasted in this 
way. We, who are toibng and digging our dry 
sandy patch of land from morning to night to 
wring a moderate harvest out of it, we must look 
on and see such rich heavy fields as these devoured 
by weeds, and of no use to anybody t Ah, it is a 
shame, I say, a shame in the sight of God and 
man. Well now, Jan Staers has not been able to 
make up his last year's rent ; our landlord, who 
has borne with him a long time out of respect for 
the memory of his excellent father, — our landlord, 
I say, has lost all patience with him. He is going 
to make veiy short work with Jan Staers ; for to- 
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morrow morning the bailiff will put an execution 
into the farm and sell eveiytliing he has, and tom 
the lazy scoundrel into the street. So it goes with 
all drunkards, my son; the b^mung is a tittle 
dram, bat the end ie the beggars wallet, or theft, 
or — or yet worse Btill." 
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CHAPTER n. 

The youth had listened to this long story with 
much sorrow and many distractiona ; and now the 
old man had ceased speaking, he asked, 

" Have you tinished, father?" 

" Tea, Luke, I have finished. Now you will 
imderstand what put me out of humour." 

" But, father, does Farmer Staers know the mis- 
fortune that threatens him?" 

" To be sure he does ; there has been a writ out 
against him, and he was allowed till yesterday to 
get the money together. Yesterday and the day 
before he was reeling about from one public-house 
to another, and turning the whole village upside 
down. That is not the way to find money to pay 
one's rent." 

Both were now silent for some time, and walked 
on, lost in thought. A little in advance, on the 
top of a hill near the road, there was a stone cross, 
just such as are set np in places where some fool 
deed has been perpetrated. The father looked at 
it, and said, in a kind of reverie, as if talking to 
himself, — 

" On that cross it says that one Peter Darinckx 
was barbarously killed just here. The barbarous 

murderer was gin 1 That happened before 

this road was cut out of the hill-side. Down there, 
there were great heaps of stones ; in the inn yonder 
behind the hill, Darinckx had been drinking tiU 
he lost his senses, and in the darkness he lost hia 
footing and fell down this precipice with his fore- 
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bead on the stones. God is mercifiil ; but for all 
tliat, I fear for his poor sool " 

The lad was walking on by his fitther's side, 
with his head bent down on his breast, andwithoat 
seeming to be listening to what he said; the old 
man saw that his heart was filled with bitter sorrow, 
and looked at him with deep and tender compas- 
sion. Snddenlr raising his head, the yonngpeasant 
exclaimed, with auppressed energy, — 

" But Clara, the poor helpless Clara, what will 
become of her?" 

" I waa thinking of her, too, my son ; bat I see 
nothing before the poor lass except misfortone and 
sorrow " 

" Nothing bnt misfortune and sorrow !" repeated 
Luke, in a dejected tone: " Oh, father, may I tell 
you what is in my heart? But yon would be so 
angry that I dare not." 

" I can well guess what it is ; and it gives me 
pain enough on your account, my poor Luke ; hut 
God has so decreed it, and you must how meekly 
beneath His will." 

" Tou can guess it?" stammered the youth, his 
face sufluaed with a blush of modest shame. " No- 
body on earth knows it, nobody hut — mother only, 
and she did not scold me, but the coutraiy." 

A few wrinkles began to throw their gloom oyer 
the old man's forehead. 

" No, father, don't vex yourself," said the youth, 
imploringly. " It is a ieeling that has grown up 
in me so gradually, withoot my knowledge, with- 
out my will. First of all, it was only pity and 
sympathy; I could not bear to see that luckless 
lamb, so tender and so beautiful, working alone in 
the farmyard, hoeing and manuring the ground, 
and from morning to night toiling and slaving so 
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hard that a man would break down under it. So 
when her father was away, and our own work was 
alack, I helped her a little now and then, and did 
some of the hardest of her work for her. But out 
of her gratitude and my pity, another feeling 
sprang up in both of us. I nare kept it a secret 
from everybody, except mother. But the thought 
that they are going to drive Clara out of the farm- 
house and turn her into the street, and that in all 
probability she will have to beg her bread, ob, this 
thought half kills me — it makes me beside myself 
— it makes me bold enough to say to you now, 
fother, what otherwise would never have crossed 
my lips," 

Ana in a low voice, and with his bead bnng 
down, he mnrmnred, or rather allowed to escape, 
as it were, on the breath of a deep-drawn sigh, the 
words, — 

" Father, I love Clara I " 

After a little pause, the old man asked, as if his 
thouglita were wandering, 

" Have you ever told ner this, Luke?" 

" Oh no, never ! " said the youth. 

" But how do you know, then, whether she has 
any inclinatioa towards you?" 

" I don't know it at all, fiither," answered Luke, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, and a very 
visible tremor, " but her eyes, her voice, something 
that I can't explain, something mysterious, as if 
our two souls were but one soul " 

" Don't worry yourself about it, Luke," said the 
old man, with a tender voice ; " I knew all this 
long ago ; and if I had been displeased about it, 
I should have stopped it all at first. The weed, 
if weed it is, must be rooted out betimes, or else it 
is not easy to get the upper hand of it" 
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" Ah, thank too, thank yon, &ther, for yam 
goodness 1 " cried the yonne man. " Now yoa can 
well understand my gtitx, my anguish. Claim 
tamed out of doors — Ulais dnven to beg, like a 
mere Tagraut ! But it cannot be, &ther ; and it 
shall not he. It will make me ill ; — I shall pine 
away, and most likely die outriglit ! " 

" No, no, Luke, not quite so bad as that; but 
still, I feel youi sottoff very deeply. Clara is a 
good and industrious child, and if it weie possible 
to do anything for her, I, — the hair-splitter, the 
screw, the lickpeuuy, — I would not let her beg or 
starre ; she should hare a few crowns out of your 
mother's hoard ; but if I were to give her money, 
her iather would get hold of it and be off with it 
to the public-house." 

" An alms to her \ " sobbed the youth, in a tone 
of despair. 

" My toil, and the toil of your mother, shall 
never go to pay for gin — ^uever 1 " 

" There is another plan, fether." 

" Another plan, Luke? let us hear it, then." 

The young man was silent, ajid kept his eyes 
fixed bashfully on the ground, and it seemed to 
his father that his legs trembled as he walked, and 
that he was suffermg from some unwonted per- 
turbation. 

" Is the plan, then, so veiy dreadful, my 
son " asked he, " that you are afraid to tell it to 
me?" 

" Well, then, it must come out !" exclaimed the 
young farmer, as though he had taken a desperate 
resolution. He then relapsed awhile into silence, 
and at length said, in a voice veiy low and tremu- 
lous with emotion, — 

" Oh, be not be angry with me, (aXher; I wm 
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flntmit myself entirely to yonr will, even if my 
otedience to you carries me to the chorchjard. I 
had a sort of dream — I dieamed — in the night — it 
WSB a month ago last night — I had dug a few roods 
of land for Clara the evening before, and my work 
had qnite tired me out " 

" Come, come, don't go snch a way round about. 
What was it you dreamed?" 

" It was beautiful enough E Methought I Bav 
yon, father, in the chimney-corner, with your pipe 
m your mouth, sitting qnite at your ease, laughing 
and making merry, just like a rich man — and 
mother was sin^ng at her wheel, ' Where can one 
better bef It was so beautiful and so much like 
heaven, that I should like to dream on so till — for 
ever ; but you, father, must be there, and mother 
too, and — and — and Clara, too." 

" Ho, ho, Clara was there, was she?" said the 
old man, with a smile. " I had a notion she would 
be." 

His countenance assumed a more Berions expres- 
sion, and be remarked, — 

" But, Luke, my boy, take care what you say. 
You would like to dream like that for ever ; would 
you really give up heaven for a dream?" 

" Oh, forgive me, father ; it is only a way of 
speaking; I don't mean that; I mean to say only 
that my dream was so very lovely — " 

" Now then, Luke," said the old man, impa- 
tiently, " are you going on with yonr dream? or, 
rather, let us talk of something else." 

" No, no, lather, keep in a good temper," said 
the youth, in a beseeching tone ; " I will take 
courage and out with all ; you may be angry with 
me, but I cannot help it now. Listen to what I 
saw in my dream :— We had eight cows and two 
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horses, ploughed land and meadow land in aliun- 
dance. Methought I was as strong aa a giant; 
my hands had grown broad and thick ; I felt in 
myself a continually increasing energy and a won- 
derful conrage. We worked, — I mean, I worked, 
— from break of day to the late evening. My 
labonr made me so happy, that I could have nailed 
the sun fast in the sky, to have more bonrs to work 
in. Everything went well with us ; God's bless- 
ing was on our dwelling ; our otcharda and our 
fields all looked bright with beauty and with 
abnndance. You must not work any more, father ; 
— yea, you have already slaved too much in your 
lite;, is it not so? But however increased oar 
property was, yet the work was all too little for 
us — for me, I mean. You, father, you sat in the 
chimney smoking your pipe, or you just strolled 
out into the fields to give me your advice. That 
is just as it should be, for you know everything 
about farming from your long experience ; but you 
most not work any more. And m.other was waited 
on, and tended, and cared for by Clara, out of pure 
love and affection— oh, we were all the while so 
happy and blithe, — and Clara, too. And you, 
father, and my good mother, you loved Clara as 
if she had been your own child ; ior she it was 
who, by her sweet affection, made our home a 
heaven of peace and of love ! " — 

The youth here paused and watched for his 
father's answer, with downcast look. 

After a while, the old man asked drily, — 

" So, in your dream, Clara lived with ns ; as a 
servant, I suppose?" 

Trembling in every limb, and with a deep sigh, 
Luke whispered, 

" No, father, she was my wife I " 
02 
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The old man gave his son a gentle slap on the 
face, and said good hnmoutedly, 

" Well, that beats all I why, yoa ought to be a 
lawyer, Luke. There is a homble word to bring 
out ! — your wife, indeed 1 This is a serious matter, 
my lad ; let ua talk it over soberly ; let ua have it 
out plainly and frankly, like two iriends, I will 
tell you Bomething that will put you quite at your 
ease. For more than five years your good mother 
and I have had our dreams too, and we had a 
iiotioo that Clara would make you a very good- 
wife. It is q^uite as long as that, I fancy, Luke, 
since you have taken to wander round about the 
stone house whenever you found the way clear ? 
"Would you believe, Luke, that our slaving and 
scraping together was not quite unconnected with 
our wish to see you married to Clara? Her father 
was, or seemed to be, a well-to-do tenant farmer, 
and so he carried his head uncommonly liigh. He 
would never have consented to his daughter's 
marriage with the son of a poor cattle driver, such 
as I was at that time." 

' But now, father, now he will give his consent 

haven't a donbt of that 1 But that does not 
make all souare. Then he had plenty, now he 
has little—' 

Luke raised his hand with a deprecating gesture 
towards hb father, as though he would (^eck the 
chilling decision that was coming, 

" That is to say, now he has nothing left," con- 
cluded the old man. 

" Oh, father !" exclaimed the youth, " you your- 
self have said that you had nothing when you 
married my mother, and you have assured me that 
you have always been quite contented with your 
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lot. Oh, do not render me miserable for the sake 
of a little money." 

" Money !" repeated the old man, " it is not the 
money that maKes the difficulty. They call me 
scrape-farthine — they think I am a miser; hnt 
money is worth nothing to me except so &r as it is 
thefniitofmyownlabonr. If anybody were to oflfer 
me a treasure, I should not care to take it, unless 
1 thought that you, Lake, might perhaps be the 
better for it. For myself, I shonld not care for 
money that I did not earn ; I shonld not be able 
to eat or drink more than before ; and if I were to 
give up work, idleness would soon make me ill, 
and I enould pine away." 

" But, &ther, you are an extraordinary person I 
why won't you give your consent?" oned the 
youth, in an agony of impatience, " or do you 
think that 1 shall not follow your example ? Be 
very sure that my homy han^ will not haye time 
to grow soft, any more than yours haye. Have 
you ever heard me say of any work. It is difficult ; 
or, It is too much ?" 

" No, Luke ; it is right good blood that flows 
in your veins, I know mat. But you interrupt me, 
and I don't like it ; it leads us away from the 
matter in hand. There is something, my sod, 
which yon have not taken into your calciuation. 
"When farmer Staers was well off, if Clara had 
become your wife she might have lived with us, 
or you could have hired a little cottage ; but now 
her father has no home over his head. He would 
of course live with you, drink the produce of your 
toil, and pethapa help to bring you to ruin." 

The young man stood still a moment, a sudden 
thrill aS anguish convulsed his heart, and at length 
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a cry of bitter disappointment relieved hie labour- 
ing breast. The father continaed, — 

" It 18 a solemn duty — I think it even stands 
written in the Law, — that children should support 
their parents whenever they are no longer able to 
earn their own bread. To be a dnmkard is a 
much worse thing than to be a cripple or lame ; 
for a drunkard not onlj earns aothing, but he 
wastes and consnmeB everything he can lay handa 
on. Think, for a moment, Lake ; yon will toil like 
a slave ; he will roam abont and be everywhere ; 
he will defile your house with unseemly words, 
with curses and blasphemy ; p^haps he will ill-nse 
yonr poor wife if site will not give him money 
enongk to satisfy his contemptible craving. And 
then, God may grant you children ; they will have 
this example baore their eyes from their cradle ; 
they will near cursing and swearing; th^ mnst 
say ' grandiather ' to a wretch who will hear 
nothing of church or clergyman, and who, with his 
eyes wide open, gives his soul to the devil ! No, 
my son, that can never be : yon see now it never 
can be, and yon will bow in humility beneath the 
cross which Giod gives you to bear. Is it not so, 
Luke ? You will be good and sensible, and not 
sacrifice your life and your wellbeing to a passion 
which, after a brief moment of anguish, will die 
away of itself?" 

Ttie young man spoke not a word ; only a dry 
hoarse sound was heard in his throat, an j^ he in- 
sensibly quickened his pace, as though urged on 
by keen suffering, or distracted by grief. He 
pressed his arms in silence close to his body, and 
his every muscle quivered widi his agony. 

His father fizedThis eyea on him with profonnd 
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aympatliy and compassion ; after a while he siud, 
in a sorrowfiil tone, — 

" Do not imagine, Luke, that I inflict this sorrow 
on yon withont teen pain. I dare not neglect my 
dnty as a father. Oh, be snre, I would give the 
half of my little poaseaaioaa to be able to gratilV 
your wish ; it is my own wish, too, and the wish 
of your mother ; but it must not be t " 
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CHAPTER m. 

These last words of his &tlier smote on the 
heart of the yonth as an irrevocable decree of fate ; 
a faint, ehiill eiy burst from his lips; he throst 
his hand into his bosom, and bis fingers moved 
convulsively, as though, in the extremily of his 
despair, they were tearing his breast; but he 
spoKe not a word. 

The old man too walked on rapidly without 
uttering a word. After awhile he turned his face 
towards his son, and pressed his band on his fore- 
head. He was buried m deep meditation ; making 
a violent effort to discover something to console his 
poor son. 

And now tbey were drawing near their home ; 
— at the end of an avenue of lofty pines, they 
could already see the houses at the entrance of 
their village. 

Suddenly the old man raised his head, a cry of 
joyescaped him, and hesaid; "Ah! Luke, X have 
found it ! " 

The youth stood still as a statue; bis eyes, 
suffused with tears, glistened with eager expecta- 
tion; trembling, and with both hands stretched 
out towards his &ther, he looked as if he would 
see the words issue from his mouth. 

" No, not so fast, Luke," said the old man, 
moderating his own joy. " It is a serious project, 
and I must sleep over it first." 

" For God's sake, father, tell me, tell me, what 
have you found?" implored the distracted youth. 
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The old man took hia son's luuid, ajid said with 
a restramed gladness of tone : 

" Lake, snopose I were to go to 3nn Staen, and 
propose to him to take his lease, and to let him 
remain still at the stone honse with jour mother 
and me ? I would show you, old as I am, whether 
the land would not, with some toil and sweat, 
amply pay the yearly rent. The example of Jan 
Staers cannot hart me ; continual work nas given 
me a tolerably thick skin on my body. Then you 
and Clara might go and lire m our cottage ; we 
should be able to see one another eyery day, and 
help each other — and yoa and your wife and youi 
children, when they come, yon at least might live 
in peace. — If the night does not bring any change 
of plan, I shall go over in the morning and bretuc 
the matter to Jan Staers." 

Luke let his baeket drop on the gronnd, threv 
his arms roond hia father's neck, and, overpowered 
by emotion, burst into tears on the old man's 
breast, while he murmnred, with a voice choked 
and interrupted by sobs : 

" Father, you are too good ! May God recom- 
pense you in His heaven — and I wiU never forget 
It as long as I live — I sh^l love you and honour 
yon — ©h, I don't know where I am — my brain is 
reeling — Clara, the sweet Clara, she shall ■" 

" Look, yonder comes Clara ! " said his lather. 

Along a side path between the pme-trees, and 
at some little distance, the young maiden was 
coming towards them ; she was walking steadilj 
on with her eyes bent on the ground, slowly, and 
with an air of distraction. 

At the first word of his &ther, the youth had 
released himself from hia embrace, and was about 
to ran towards the damsel in the fiilaess of his joy, 
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when the old nuu detained him, and with a solemn 
voice charged him : 

" Luke, not a word of this plan to Clara, do yon 
heax? I most firat sleep over it, and know -mat 
her lather thinks about it." 

The Tonng man made a sign with his head that 
he would keep silence abont the good news, and 
then sprang lorwards to Clara, who had by this 
time come several steps nearer to them. Lake 
was BO overjoyed that he threw his cap into the 
air, and saoz and danced like a child, uid filled 
the wood with cries of joy — but that he had any 
good news to tell, and had good reason to be glad 
— of this he said not a word. 

He seized the maiden by the hand, and drew 
her towards the spot &om which his father was 
watching him with a look of teoroach. 

" Come, Clara, come I " exclaimed the yonng 
man, quite wQd with joy. " Oh, if I could tefi 
you all! — Father wont let me — to-morrow! to- 
morrow!— Come, Clara; laugh, uing, be merry; — ■ 
bat I must not speak of it — I am ready to bursty 
but I must not spe^. I would give fire francs — 
that is, if I had them — if yon could guess it your- 
self. — It sticks like a great ball in my throat— 
Oh, it is BO lovely — so lovely ! — " 

The old man had meanwhile advanced several 
steps, and now seized his son's wrist in his still 
powerful graai. 

" Luke, Luke," said he reproachfully, " this is 
not manly of you!" 

As though the presBure of his father's hand, 
and the severe tone of his voice, had aroused Mm 
from a dream, the youth bowed his head in ahame, 
^ut soon raised it again boldly, and with a sweet 

ile playing on his face. 
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" It waa time, father," marinated he ; "I can't 
he^it; bat it was on the tip of mj ton^e." 

The daiuael looked at them both Trith a qaiet 
astooishment, and aeemed to ask wiiat had hap- 
pened, or what it was that they were so ansions 
to conceal from her. Her featurea were beaatiiol, 
and her figure slender and« graceful ; there was 
Bometliing of earnestness and patient endorance in 
the slow, caatiooB gaze of her dark eyes. Altboagh 
her cheeks, embrowned by exposure, betokened a 
degree of thinneas, continuous toil had made her 
limba firm and strong. She carried her head erect, 
and there was an expression abont her fine month 
which m^bt have been construed into pride, had 
not the whole village known that it was impossible 
to find a damsel more tender-hearted and humble 
than she was. Constant refiection and thought, the 
bearing her melancholy bordcn without hope, with- 
out alleviation, had graven two delicate wrinkles 
around hei lips. Although her clothes had well 
nigh lost their original colour, and here and there 
a patch or a seam showed that much care had 
been expended to conceal the ravages of time, 
they were so clean and were worn with so becom- 
ing a grace, that, at the first glance, she seemed 
more nchly dressed than other peasant girls. 

After a few quiet words of greeting had passed 
between her and the old man, the latter took the 
basket on his shoulder, placed himself in the 
middle between the two young people, and so all 
three went on towards the villc^. 

Luke began to talk of the beantifol weather, of 
the approaching procession, and of the Eermes on 
the Crossberg, and of all kinds of bright and 
joyous things ; but, every now and then, he mixed 
with bis remarks some words of double meanings 
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which, more than once, compelled Iiia father to 
make hi>n a slga to remember the prohibition laid 
on him. 

Clara aeemed out of sympathy with all their 
demonstrationa of joy, and sne walked on with a 
downcast and melancholy look. 

They were now qnly two or three bowshota 
ftom the first house of the village, when Lnke 
addreaned to Clara a direct q^aeation, which com- 
pelled her to turn her face towards him. 

"Clara, you are cryingi your tears are flow- 
ing ! " exclaimed he, suddenly leaving his father's 
side and planting himself directly in front of the 
maiden. " Oh, comfort yonrself, comfort yourself 
— there will be an end of all this — we will — oh, 
no — you shall be so veiy happy — to-morrow you 
shall — " 

But a glance from his father cut short his 
reyelationa. 

" Oh, tell me, Clara, tell mo why you are 
weeping 80 hitterlyi" asked he in anguish; and, 
all of a sudden disenchanted, he raised his hand 
to his eyes and brushed away from each a pearly 
tear. 

" Oh, dear friend," sobbed Clara, " I hare suf- 
fered HO much I my heart is breaking in my boaom. 
Since the morning I have been wandering in the 
wood, and weeping in solitude over my bitt«r lot. 
I date not return home ; it will be henceforward 
80 desert and lonely to me ." 

" Good heavens 1 has any raisfortnne hap- 
pened?" groaned Luke. " Your father ? " 

" My famer is gone to the town," answered the 
maiden. 

"at yon distress me, Clara. Tell me, then, 
lur teaiB are flowing." 
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With increased melancholr the damsel replied : 

" You know wcU, Father Torfs, our cow, — the 
last of all — that Luke used to call ' white mammy.' 
Alas ! I have fed it and cared for it ever since it 
was a poor little calf, — my only companion in the 
world, my last possession on earth, — to whom I 
used to t^l everything that made me suffer and 
feel sad. She had as much sense as a human 
bein? ; she could see in my eyes what I wanted to 
tell her. Whenever I was crying, and my tears 
would fall as I rested my head on her neck, the 
grateful beast would lick my hands to console 
me. Yea, Luke, you might well call her ' white 
mammy,' for she has fed us a long time, and has 
been my only resource. But for her, and but— 
but for you, Luke, I should long ere this have 
been laid to rest beneath the grass in the church- 
yard. Oh, I did not know that a human being 
could ever feel so much love for a beast ; but if I 
had a sister, and she were, unhappily, to die, it 
seems to me it would not pierce my heart more 
deeply. I shall become quite ill with it Oh, 
poor creature, poor creatore, my good beast ! " 

" Is the cow dead, Clara ? " asked the old man. 

" Worse, worse than dead," sobbed the poor 
maiden ; " father sold her this morning to our 

neighbour, the butcher Thomas ." And with 

a flood of tears, she ended with the words : " And 
I saw her white skin, all stained with blood, 
hanging at his door. Oh, God! it is enough to 
kill me with grief! " 

The old father, overcome by the tone of Clara's 
voice, had covered his eyes with his hands ; Luke 
wept aloud ; all three stood melted into tears over 
the death of a cow I Marvellous sentiment of gra- 
titude which retains so deep and living a memory 
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of benefits, even when conferred on qb bj a beast 
of the field ! 

The weeping of the aged father changed very 
rapidly into anger; he etamped hia foot on the 
ground with vexation, and murmured between his 
ups biting words, of which enough waa heard to 
show that Clara's father waa their object. 

" And why did your father sell the cow ? " said 
he, " As usual to ." 

" To pay his arrears of rent ; " interposed the 
damsel. 

" Ah, he is gone to pay his rent 1 " exdaimed 
Lnke with joy. 

" And do not blame my poor father," said Clara 
in a tone of entreaty ; " you cannot know all ; but 
he is so unfortunate! Oh, rather have a little 
sympathr with him, and pray God to look merci- 
fally on him I " 

The old man felt his eyes becoming moist agfun. 
The last words of the maiden, spoken with a Toice 
BO beseeching and so full of lore, had deeply 
afiected him; and he looked at her thoughtfidly 
and with beuning eyes, as though he were on the 
point of saying something very important to her. 

Tlie young man divined what was working in 
hia father's mind, and with his hands upraised to 
him he seemed to implore a favourable decision. 
The old father seized Clara's hand with deep 
emotion, and while he led her hastily towards the 
vilhage, he said : 

" Clara, I love you right well; you are a noble 
child. But be of good comfort : the God above us 
tries and proves even virtuous men ; but at length 
He rewaras steadfastness in goodness, and patient 
endurance in suffering. Come, we will have some 
coffee, and talk with mother about good things. Be 
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of eood eoTirage, my child ; whatever may happwi, 
loot you, in ua yon will always find irienas in 
need.' 

"Oh, father, tell her it now!" implored the 
yonth. " Tell ■U to her^ all het grief will be aud- 
denly changed into gladness." 

" I shall tell Clara in the honse all that she 
ought to know," answered the old man in a tODe 
of severe rebnke. " If you will not obey me, and 
cannot keep silence to-day, I shall cease hence- 
forward to tell yon of my projects and intentions," 

At this moment they tamed a comer in the 
village path, and stood before the hnmHe dwelling 
of old Torfa. 

Clara pointed with her finger in the distance 
towards flie house of the butcher, before whose 
door, sure enough, there hnng the bloody hide of 
a recently slaughtered beast. 

"Poor mammy! Oh, my helpless cow ! " sobbed 
she. "Lookl look! her skin f all bedabbled with 
blood!" 

But Lake put an end to her lamentations, by 
seizing her aim and pushing her before him into 
the cottage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The morning after theae occturences, Clara was 
sitting in a lower room of the stone farmhouse. 
On her lap lay a garment of her father's, and she 
was trying, with needle and thread, to mend its 
numerous rents. 

All around her was tmosually still and lonely ; 
not a noise, not a soimd, either within or without, 
broke the deep repose which brooded over the 
spacious apartment. Even the pendulum of the 
Clock hung motionless ; and it wa£ easy to see 
that the wheels had been long doomed to inaction, 
for both the hands had fallen by their own weight 
and pointed to the number six. 

Very little furniture adorned this best room of 
the stone farm ; its scantiness revealed that poverty 
had her dwelling here. From the wretched con- 
dition of the few things that remained, one might 
conjecture that decay and slow rain had prevented 
the inhabitants from replacing gradually what was 
worn out, and mending what was broken. 

Thus in the further comer stood two chairs, 
but their rush bottoms were broken and stuck 
up in the air like the bristles of a hedgehog; 
a little further off were two others, each with 
one or two of its legs broken. Yes, one could 
see that the leaf of the table, and the comers 
of the great wardrobe, had been injured by 
violence; for the missing pieces could not have 
been broken off except by a great effort and on 
purpose. 
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On the dresser-^ where our farmhooBes nBoaUy 
make a very brilliant display of pewter plates, 
dishes, and spoons — stood only two or three tin 
trenchers, the crushed and bent edges of which 
also indicated violence. The rest of the things 
were nothing but fragments: plates with pieces 
out of their rims, jugs without lip or handle, 
spoons with broken iiandles, forks with their 
prongs dislocated or wanting. 

And yet, withal, everything in this room was 
neat and clean. The tin trenchers shone like 
silver. Dot a speck dimmed the brightness of the 
well-scoured plates, the woodwork of the chairs 
was well washed, and on the floor of red tiles, 
sadly injured here and there, glittering sand had 
been sprinkled in fantastic patterns. No one 
could doubt that in this house there was some 
one who exerted every effort to conceal as far as 
possible the tokens of approaching poverty. 

Clara continned her work in silence, although 
her countenance gave indication of manifold and 
varied meditations. A smile of gentle gladness 
played restlessly about her mouth, her dark eyes 
glowed with a soft light, her bosom rose and fell 
more quickly than usual, and her very lips kept , 
moving as though she were whispering words of 
hope to hereeif. From time to time she paused 
and turned her head in the direction of a small 
door, and hearkened whether any sound came 
from behind it. 

After having kept her eyes fixed for a long tima 
on her work, she raised her head and said half 
aloud, as if talking to heraelf: 

" Ah, won't father be glad ! — Now I know what 
has made him unhappy for so long a time. It was 
the being forced to leave his farm 1 It was shame 
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that was gaxwiaa at his heart ; it was to drown 

hia bitter grief ttat he wandered about bo 

&om morning to night But 



Farmer Torfs will help us, and act as up a^n ; 
good man, he says that he will raise my father out 
of his poTerty, and make hia life calm and peaceAil. 
O my God I may this come to pass 1 Periiap* 
then he will be cored of the horrid vice; — ^bat 
what could Luke want to make me understand 
with hJB extraordinary geatnrea and grimaces? 
There is a secret I must not know. I am sure it 
must be a merry secret, for Luke could scarcely 
eontiun himself for joy. He turned and wriggled 
about on his diair, then he jumped up as if he had 
something to tell me, then he sat down again in 
a hurry, and looked deep into my eyes, — I am 
quite dying of curiosity. What can it be ?" 

The maiden bowed her head, and while a quiet 
smile lingered on her countenance, she tried to 
guess what it could be that they were so anxious 
to keep &om her. At last her expression relapsed 
into its ordinary cast of seriousness, and resuming 
the thread of her farmer musings, she said : — 

"Really, I do think father is a little better 
DOW I He went yesterday to pay off a part of his 
arrears of rent. This must have given him great 
comfort, and he will rise this morning with a 
lighter heart. Yes, yes, he will talk in a Mendly 
way with Farmer Torfs : my poor white mammy 
will, after all, have helped to make us very happy 
by her death. But father stays too long in bed. 
Eight o'clock already ! Anyhow it was very late 
when he came home. Perhaps be may be sick. 
All, if he should have one of his wretoied head- 
aches, and be quite distracted with pain ! I wish 
I coald go into his room and see. No, no, he 
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would only be angry with me, perhaps. — And 
Farmer Torfs, who may come any moment — I don't 
inow- — I am quite at a loae. Father cannot 
endure old Tona. Suppose he ahoold 1>egm to 
atuac him or treat him ill ! " 

She raised her eyes beseechingly to heaven, and 
her lips moved in deep thongh quiet prayer. 

At this moment a man's head appeiu^d at the 
window which looked out into the street. It was 
Luke, who with his neck stretched ont at Ml 
length, and lus £aee all smiles, was looking into 
the room from the street. 

But no sooner did his eye fall on the young 
maiden, who with folded hands gazed steadfastly 
towards heaven, than he was struck with wonder 
and admiration, an expression of surprise banished 
the smile from his countenance, and he stood with 
his month open, gazing fixedly on the praying 
girl. 

How charming did she now appear in his eyes, 
now when her moistened eyes were uplifted in 
trustful prayer to God, now that the glow of her 
eager petition and the sweet smile of her entreaty 
irradiated her graceful form with a beanty super- 
human! 

The yonng man might have lingered 1oq|; in 
utter forgetfnlness of all but the lovely vision 
before him ; but the maiden's prayer ceased, her 
head had sank on her bosom, and she had begun 
again to talk aloud to herself, in a swt of half 
diB traction. 

Luke suddenly disappeared from the window ; 
a moment after Clara was surprised to hear a gen- 
tle knock at the outer door. She turned round 
and saw her friend Luke, who nodded to her and 
gave her a sign that she should make no noise. 
D2 
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When the maiden had come near him he asked 
in a low voice : — 

" Clara, is your fathei up yet?" 

" No, he is still asleep ; ' was the answer. 

" Haven't you heard nim stirring yet?" 

" Not yet;'^ 

" My lather has sent me to see whether he can 
come now to speak to Farmer Staers." 

He then rabed the damsel's hand, and with an 
air of joyful mystery he drew her into the comer 
near the door, and then he whispered : — 

" Clara, do yon think you know what my father 
has to propose to yours? Hal ha! yon know 
nothing at all about it — it is the most heautifiil, 
altogemer the most beautifol thing you could ever 
imagine I " 

" Oh, Luke," said the maiden in a coaxing tone, 
while her eyes glistened with eager curiosity, 
" do tell me what it is ; I haven't slept all night 
long for thinking about it ; the secret was everr 
moment before me ; I could not close my eyes— 1 
«m't imagine what it can be." 

" Ah, if you had known what it is, Clara, you 
would have had better reason for lying awake. 1 
haven't slept a wink all the night either — at 
least, BO &r aa I know. Oh, it is something, 
something so — I can't tell yon what— it is just the 
thing to make you jump ten feet into the air for 
joy. I have already cut more capers this morning 
than in a whole Kermes-day." 

Clara looked at him with entreaty in her eyes, 
and as if she would draw the reluctant words out 
of his mouth, when he suddenly changed hia tone 
and said : — 

" Oh, lassie, lassie, you would like to know what 
it is, wouldn't you now? yes, I know that right 
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If ell. If you could only half guess what it is, you 
might get me to tell you the reat, but that you 
can't do. Father haa forbidden me — and bo you 
Bee cleaily, I can't tell you. Beautiful? and so 
blisaful ? this new8? when you hear it, and it can't 
te more than two hours more, you won't know 
what to do with yourself for joy." 

" Won't you tell me?" asked the maiden with 
a little vexation on her face, and a slight accent of 
threatening in her tone of voice. • 

"Don't oe suliy, Clara; I must not. Elael — 
You may fancy I have been ready to burst ever 
since I tnew it Last evening and this morning, 
as soon as I was alone, I have been telling you all 
about it out aloud more than twenty times — bnt I 
couldn't tell it to you as you stand there now, — 
no, not for the world. But if you did know it, oh, 
oh, — how you would laugh!" 

" Get along with you !" muttered Clara turning 
away from him. " You have come here only to 
tease me imd vex me 1 my fother may get up any 
moment, and he would lie very angry if he sur- 
prised you here." 

" But why ? my fether has sent me — and besides, 
as soon as I hear anything, I shall be off like a 
shot." 

"A likelything, indeed, that I should be sulky I 
if you would only stay away " 

" Come here, Clara," said the youth, " I will tell 
yon all about it — I can't keep it in any longer. 
Will you hold your tongue about it? you won't 
tell your father?" 

" Lasses know how to keep secrete better than 
lads," answered Clara, again coming close to 
Luke. 

"So! that means that I ought to keep my 
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secret — and now, a plague on my fiuse ; it wont 
keep still; I can't say a word for lairing." 

" Well now, are you going to tell me? torment 
that you are ! " 

" Oh, yes, yes, wait a Ht, Clata." 

He cast his eyes on the ground and seemed 
to Ix meditating. 

"Ha^e you forgotten it?" said the girl in a 
mocking and impatient tone. 

" Forgotten ! -Dh, yes ; it isn't so easy to fo^et 
things like this," stammered Luke ; " but you see 
I don't know what aila me, I can't tell how to set 
ahout it, I had thought it all over and over ; but 
it is not BO easy to say things like this right out 
in the face of — of a yonng girl — Clara, I am so 
ashamed." 

" What a baby you are, Lake I It is beautiful 
and happy and all that, you say; there is no great 
mischief then. How can you be ashamed about 
it?" 

" Tes, I am vay anxioos to know how you will 
take it I " 

" Look you, Luke ; if you are not going to speak 
right out, I shall run away I" 

" Listen then ; but don t be too glad, Clara, and 
try to restrain yourself, else yon may forget your- 
self in your joy and make a disturbance. My 
father is coming heiQ to make a proposal to 
yours." 

" Well, I knew that before." 

" Yes, but there is another proposal — how shall 
I get it out ? Clara, you have always wished me 
w^l, haven't you?" 

" But why do you ask such stupid questions?" 

" And if you had to choose amongst all the lad* 
of the vill^e', which would yon choose?" 
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"Ob., jou have lost your Benses!" muttend 
Clara, impatieiitlj. 

" Come, come, fligh«d Luke, ' ' I will try to hiiag 
it out better somehow, ily &thei ia coming to 
see your &theT to — to — " 

"To!-toI— towhat?" 

" To ask whether Luke may marry Clara ! " 

The maiden, as if petrified with astonishment, 
gazed iDcrednlonsly at him. 

" Whether we majr go and live in a little cottage, 
and be man and wife," repeated the yoong mso 
with joy in every gesture. 

Clara trembled; a sudden paleness drove the 
colour &om her cheek, and then cheek and fore- 
head glowed with fieiy cnmson, and she bent her 
eyes on the ground in violent emotion. 

Accusing himself as the cause of her perturbs^ 
tions Luke sighed sorrowfullv : 

" Yes, didn't I tell yoa, Clara, that you would 
be ashamed? It is yonr own &ult: yoa forced 
me to tell you." 

The giri remained silent, and hom each eye 
dropped a glistening tear. 

" Oh Cltja," said Luke, imploringly, " don't be 
vexed about it. Think now, my father will help 
yours to pay all his debts, and stand by him as 
a fnend and adviser. We shall go away and live in 
our little cottage, and work together and save, and 
live in tranquil happiness. Too long have yon 
endured pain and grief, and sat weeping in dreary 
ItHieliness. I shall hold nothing eo dear as your 
happiness ; I will slave &om morning to night to 
provide for you ; I shall love you and make every- 
thing around you smile on you. My mother will be 
yonr mother; she loves you bo dearly already! 
And, do yoa know, last ereniag she took out of 
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her tox her gold chain with the large golden heart, 
and she said, thia is for Clara, my daughter! — But 
■why do you weep 80 bitterly, Clara ? Your iather, 
trheu he sees happiness open all around bim, and 
all carea are removed from nis mind, when he meets 
with nothing tat friendship and affection, ah, then 
he will be cured of hia dreadful malady, and his 
old age will yet be peaceful and happy," 

While Luke was speaking, the damsel had 
covered her face with her hajids, and was sobbing 
ftload, 

" O God," said Ltike with latter disappointment, 
*'I thought you would have jumped for joy like 
me, and there you atatid ciymg as if something 
Tery bad had happened. But you have only to 
say, Clara, that you won't have me, — I will go 
home — and I shall fall sick — and — " 

Suddenly a loud noise was heard behind the 
door of a small chamber, as of something that fell 
to the ground with a crash, and was broken in 
pieces. 

" My father, — my father is coming," sobbed the 

ftrl, with terror depicted on her countenance, 
luke made a step towards the door, folded hie 
hands in a gesture of earnest entreaty, pleaded: — 

" Clara, Clara, you will consent ^er all, won't 
you? oh, don't let me die of sorrow! I will do 
anything you wish ; I will be obedient to you, and 
surround you with love " 

" Hold jour tongue, be off with you!" said the 
maiden with a confused and faltering voice. "My 
tears are tears of joy ; I never dared to hope for so 
much happiness on earth — " 

" Ah I thank God, it was all for joy I " shouted 
the youth in an ecstasy, and at the top of his voice, 
as he tan towards the door. 
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Then lie turned tack again a step or two, and 
said : — 

" Clara, don't say a word to anyTxidy I I shall 
go and tell my father. Good-bye ! and won't we 
laugh and be meny with mother ? — Ha ! ha ! it 
was all for joy!" 

He darted oat at the door — and when he was 
fairly out in the farmyard he threw up his cap in 
the air with a loud shout, — 

"The lassie, the lassie! it waa all for joy I it 
was allfor j(wl" 

Clara £zea her ^es a while on the door of her 
father's bedroom, and hearing no further sound, 
her thoughts reverted to the intelligence which 
had so deeply moved her. She wiped away her 
tears and signed, as she turned her eyes to heaven 
with a look of gratitude, and said — 

"O God, how good Thou art to me! Dame 
Torfs will be my mother ! my poor father will be 
quite cured 1 yes, he will be quite right again, and 
be happy in his old age I Luke and I will toil 
and be careful now, to make his life pleasant to 
him, to tend him, to give him all he needs. Alas t 
I have from my childhood pined and sighed within 
these four walls ; and now I shall live with friends 
who love me dearly ; I shall be always merry, and 
work and sing— O my God, I thank Thee 1 it isa 
heaven on earth!" 

Again she heard a slight noise, — ^the door was 
opened, and Jan Staers, her father, entered the 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jan Staebs was a man above tlie middle size ; 
but although his frame indicated great muecnlAr 
power, hia limbs hong looee and diajoiuted, and 
niB dull imuiimate countenance waa oloated and 
pallid. 

The bright light of the eun had taken him by 
surprise as oe entered the room, and he was obliged 
to close his weak and bhiodshot eyes. Hie hair 
bong Diligently over kia forehefl.d, and bis clotbes 
were soiled and disordered. 

He stood awhile at the door, pressing bis hand 
heavily on his head, like one who is snaring &om 
a violent headache. In the meantime, Clara, tHex 
s word of affectionate greeting, had run to the 
bearth, placed on the table a coffee pot, a loaf and 
«ome buttra:, and set a chair for him. 

With downcast eyes, and without speaking a 
word, bis legs trembling under him as he moved, 
Jan Staers drew near the table and let himself 
drop into bis chair. The sunlight seemed still to 
annoy him a great deal, for he looked fiercely out 
of the window, and then said to Clwa, in a tone 
of great irritation — 

" Shut the window, can't you?" 

Clara obeyed his command, and then remained 
standing in silence at a little distance. Meanwhile 
Jan Staers took the loaf and tried to cut off a 
corner of the crust, but his hand trembled and 
shook so violently, that he found it utterly impos- 
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nble to help hima^lf, He threw down tlte losf 
solkily, with goch violence that he broke uiothei 

B'ece oat of the pkte that contained the hotter, 
e growled some words that sounded like an oath, 
hnt restrained himself whffli he saw that Clan, 
aotidpatin^ his wish, was catting some slices of 
Ivead and batter fax him. 

" Father dearl" said the ^1, with an insinna- 
ting tone, " don't be vexed. I will do all that yoa 
wiah, only keep in a good temper and don't worry 
yoarsel£ Oar nei^hoor Torfs is comii^ diiectly 
to speak to yoa aboat something." 

"The hypocritical old hanks! He dare to come 
into my hoose, will he 9 Bat yoa have been crying 
— always at yonr old tricks I 

" Oh, &ther, Fanner Tor6 means to make yoa 
snch a nice proposal; he will save as iirom rain, 
and make ns so nappy — " 

" I wont see hiin, I tell yoa. Don't mention 
. it ; it onlj vexes me." 

The girl retired two or three steps behind her 
father's chair, and tfaeae remained standing, with 
her troabled look bent on the floor. Jan Sta^B 
took the bread and batter, and began to est ; then 
he threw it down in disgast, and said — 

" It is dry as sand. A bit of wood has more 
taste in it Why haven't yon got fresh biead ? " 

Clara was silent. 

" Why is there no fresh btead in the house?" 
repeated he, still loader. 

"The baker will not trust ns any longer," 
stammered the poor girL 

An expression of auger clonded her father's 
conntenance. Withoat mrther r^nark, he buried 
his head in his bands, and remained for some time 
thns withoat moving. 
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The damsel looked at him in silent sorrow, and 
exerted herself to restrain the tears that were 
starting from her eyes. After a while she went 
close to him, stroked his hand coaxingly with hers, 
and said in a tone of entreaty, — 

"Don't fret yourself, father; things will go 
better soon. Farmer Tor& has some good project 
to talk to yon about. Do drink another cup of 
warm coffee, it will brighten you up and cheer 
yon." 

" The grovelling hypocrite, the sneaking rascal, 
who has his eye on my farml" roared Jan Staers, 
in a voice choked by rage. "Let him come; I 
will very soon kick mm out at the door ! " 

At these savage threats, Clara could no longer 
refrain herself; her cup of sorrow overflowed, and 
with a cry of anguish she sank down upon a chair, 
placed her hand before her eyes, and wept and 
sobbed aloud. 

Her emotion pained her father deeply; he wrung 
hie hands and ground his teeth in a paroxysm of 
impatience and rage, and at length said, — 

" I have a pain in my head, Clara, child ; why 
will you worry me so with your whims and tricks? 
.... now, now, out with it, what do yon want 
me to do?" 

"Answer me, then! "he cried angrily, after a 
brief pause. 

" O father," ajud the poor weeping eirl, beseech- 
ingly ; " don't be churlish to Farmer Torfs. Listen 
to him with good nature ; what he has to say to 
you will make you very glad." 

" Have done, tlien, with your blubbering ; I will 
listen to what he has to say, even if 1 burst with 
lage." 

" No, no, father dear," sobbed Clara, " not so; 
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yoa irill listen to him with firiendship and kindly 
feeling." 

Jan Staers raised Iits head again, and Temained a 
few moments without speaking. The thought was 
evidently very painful, and the struggle within, a 
violent one. At last he said Buddenly and sharply, 

" Let me alone ; you will keep talking to me — it 
worries me, I tell yon ; your voice makes my head 
Split — get along— be off from this — I will call yon 
ill want you." 

Bnt when he saw that his words had made her 
tears flow afresh and more plentifolly, he added 
in a milder tone, — 

" Come now, I will try my hest to listen to the 
old hunks with patience. 

The poor Clara raised her apron to her eyes, 
and slowly left the room. Jan Staers followed 
her with his eyes until she had quite disappeared, 
then he rose up and made a few unsteady steps 
across the room ; he then stood still, pressed his 
arms convulsively to his side, stamped with his 
foot, and seemed al)andoned to utter despair. 

Again he made a few steps, muttered some 
moody curses, and shook his head in deep thought, 
as though he were making a violent effort to recal 
some things which had escaped his memory. From 
time to time he shivered in every limb, and ei- 
claimed as if in pain or great uneasiness — 

"Whew — how cold! — my brain is all on fire, 
and my body is quite frozen." 

All at once his eves began to beam with a 
melancholy lustre, and an expression of deep sus- 
pense overspread his face ; it was as if a sudden 
illumination had been cast on his mind. From 
his chest issued a hoarse rattling sound, and he 
struck himself passionately on the forehead with 
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hifl clenched fist, as thoogli he would hare broken 
his skull. 

Exhausted by this overtension of his powers, 
and Babdned br pain, he sti^gered to the table, 
and let himself drop into hia chair with a deep 
sigh. Then with his bewildered gaze fixed on 
the floor, he exclaimed, in a forlorn, despairing 
tone — 

"Damnable potaon! corse of aool and body both! 
ah, he who invented you, was a cruel enemy of 
hia kind ;— despicable drunkard that I am 1 what 
a wretched pass I have brought myself to I The 
blessed light torments me; my whole boi^ is 
trembling ; my very sool is dry and waste ; I can 
neither walk nor atand, nor eat nor drink t In my 
head is a dark hideous chara of despair, of rage, of 
guilt, of remorae, and of coward impotence — and 
my child, my poor Clara ! she is anffering, she is 
pining uncomplainingly away ; I requite her love 
with anger and surliness — I &m her &ther, and Z 
mnst be under constant obKgation to her — and, 
O cursed deatinyl I am her murderer — in vile 
selfishness, I have blighted and wasted her young 
life! "Were God to punish me — to kill me — ^it 
would be a biasing for her; how ghastly a thought 
that a father's death should be a blessing to nis 
child 1" 

This last thought seemed to shock hiTit terribly ; 
be gnaehed his teeth fiercely, and clutched the 
table Eo violently with his hands that it seemed to 
bend beneath the preBeare of hia fingers. 

After this violent convulaive movement he re- 
mained awhile quite still ; and then his countenance 
began again to work with painful emotions. 
Holding his fingers pressed on his forehead, as 
though to coerce his refractory memory, his cheeks 
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became all at once bloodleae, under the impnlse of 
a sudden alarm. 

*' Yesterday," he nnitfered, " yesterday, I was 
to have gone to the town. Yes, I had some 
money, — money to pay an instalment of my tent, 
— "bat where did I go ? what did I do with my- 
self ? how did I get liere ? let me see — can I have 
rid the rent? — luit wretched m^an! I got dnmk, 
fell aaleep— " 

And wiUi tremhling ha^te he raised his bloose, 
and unclasped a leathern \)e\t that was fastened 
aronnd his waist. He shook a nnmher of pieces 
of money ont of the belt npon the table, his coun- 
tenance the while bearing an eirptession of deepest 
anxiety. He seized several of the pieces, and tried 
to connt them ; and now his frame shook more 
▼iolently still, and he felt ss if each separate 
hair were standing erect on his head from sheer 
despair. 

"Horror of horrors!" he exclaimed; "losti 
stolen I I mnat count them OTcr t^in; perhaps 
I hare made a mistake." 

He then tried hastily to arrange the pieces of 
gold in two rows ; but nis hand snook so tremu- 
lonsly, that it was with extreme difficulty that he 
at length succeeded after a &8hion ; and many a 
bitter word, many a deadly curse rolled from his 
lips during the operation. 

His terror became greater still, and a cold per- 
spiration broke out all over him, for he counted 
and counted again, and still found himself a con- 
siderable sum short. And at length he was forced 
to give np all hope that he was mistaken in his 
reckoning. A violent tremor shook his whole 
body, he tore his hair, and roared in a tone of de- 
spair,— 
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" Fifty franca I fifty irancii short I where can 
they have gone I Ah, I had sold our last cow, — 
and the money was to have stopped the eject- 
ment, — and now, now I ahall be driven out of my 
farm, and turned oat into the street like a dog, — ' 
and then go and beg I I must be jeered — be de- 
spised — be pointed at with the £ng«r as- a con- 
temptible dnmkard I And my poor Clara ! what 
will become of her? perdition — may perdition 
seize met" 

And he nttered a cry so shrill and bo full of 
distress, that tt seemed as thoogh his heart had 
broken in twain within him. 

He then started ap, strode furionsly np and 
down the room, struck his fists against the walls 
until they bled, kicked the chairs in all directions, 
and gave utterance to all kinds of cries of despe- 
ration and lage. Then when he had exhausted 
his passion, he stood suddenly still. An inde- 
flcribable smile of joy and of derision lighted up 
his features, as he turned his glistening eyes to- 
wards the door of his sleeping apartment ; and he 
exclaimed, as if beside himself: — 

" Ah, ah, light and clearness for the spirit, 
vigour for the body, energy for the will, there 
they are, behind the door, in a flask 1 I have sur- 
rendered my reason, my whole soul, to the demon 
of drink ; he alone can lend them back to me for 
a few moments. And I must, I must have them 
now. Advise me, advise me, — yes, for the last 
time, the very last time, — yet this once, — only 
this once — " 

And while finishing these words, he sprang to- 
wards the door, and disappeared in the little 
adjoining room. And now for some time there 
was a silence as of death thronghout the farm- 
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house ; only at intervals, a doll muffled eonnd like 
the gurgling of a Kqnid from the mouth of a flaak 
reached the large rooui. 

When Jan fStaera again made his appearance, he 
was Bcarcely to be recognised for the same man. 
His countenance was lisnted up hj a gentle smile, 
his ejes were bright and wide open, his head stood 
erect and firm on his shoulders, he no longer 
trembled and staggered, and his cheeks were suf- 
fused with a warm and rich blood. His eveiy 
gesture betokened freedom, comage, and energy. 

Approaching the table, he said in a tone of 
scomnil merriment :— 

" So, so, — the miserly wretches, — they thought 
it was all over with Jan Staers, did they? tho 
stupid blockheads ; they clapped their hands when 
they saw him turned out of the stone farm, did 
they? Well, — I am not quite done up yet — hal 
ha! it is poison, whine the stupid scouudreb; 
exquisite poison, delicious poison, that cottrses 
through my veins like a living Same. Ha 1 ha ! 
now I have sense enough — it is clear enough now 
here inside, iu my head. But let us be qnick. 
I have emptied the dask; it is too much perhaps. 
Now let us make haste to count the money, and 
decide what- is to be done to show that Jan 
StaeiB is not quite so easily to be thrown on his 
back — " 

Then he arranged &e pieces of money, and 
counted them readily and accurately. 

" Only forty francs short!" he exclaimed joy- 
ously ; " ten francs gained I but now where can 
these twenty fiorins be gone ? ah, I know. Yester- 
day I didn't go to the town at all — I stopped short 
at the ' Golden Apple,' on the Croasway, It waa 
a jolly company — I lent fifteen florins to Klaes 
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GtiIIb, the sand-digger. — "Wliat ctct makes me 
always plaj the rich man ! Bah, it was only in 
jest ; I shall get my money f^ton — and the other 
five florins? Yes, I remember, they got them out 
of me — I paid all the reckoning. Well, come, 
come — there are no pots broken as yet. I ■will be 
off at cmce to the town, and carry this money to 
my covetous old laikdlord — I wiil go by the lower 
road, so as not to pasa by any public-honse. He 
will be glad enough when he sees his cash ; else 
who wiU take on hie himde this tumbledown 
bouse, and these wretched barren fields ? who ? 
ah, yes, the old beetle perhaps : the niggardly old 
Tons, who has been huikering after my &rm this 
many a year, and flitting every fitrthiM into four 
to manage it — but I'll let him see ! To-morrow 
111 begin to work, and I won't drink any more ; 
uo, ou my life not a drop more, 'till the brook runs 
gin. I will sell some of that useless rubbish there 
in the great glass wardrobe. My name is worth 
money BtiU; I shall readily find a horse and a 
couple of cows somewhere on credit. And besides, 
I wjl drive such a trade in grain, and in wood, 
and by care and intelligence I will so soon pnt 
everyuiing straicht, that the envious fellows round 
me will burst with wonder and veiaJion — ah, but 
who is that ccwning ? The beetle, I declare, with 
his hypocritical face; oh, that I could kick him 
out at the door! — but no, no, I promised Clara 
that I would receive him in a friendly way. Come 
then, I'm in a good temper now ; I'll be a good 
boy, and bear out what the old rascal has to say — 
it will be uncommonly hard work, though." 

With a smile of conscious pride, he looked at 
the old Torfs as he entered the room, and threw 
himself back in his chair, just as if he were some 
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great lord who was receiving a beggar. A slight 
shade of Tezation come over Fanner Torfs' connte-- 
nance vhen hiB eye rested oa Jan StaerB, as he 
bade him good-day, for he saw how strange and 
fierce was the light of his eye, and how red his 
features were. 

Going up to him with a friendly smile, he said, 

" Farmer Staera, I am come here to ask some- 
thing of you, and at the same time to make yoa 
A weighty proposal. Are you prepared to Usteai 
to me with calmneBS?" 

" With calmness ? what do you mean?" asked 
Staers contemptuoosly. " Do yott think I hare 
lost my senflee?" 

The old man shook his head in displeasure as 
he continued : — 

" I tdioold be Bony to say anything to displease 
you. The matter on which I am going to speak 
to you is very serious, — it demands on both sides 
the neatest consideration. With jour permission 
I will take a seat." 

" What difference does it make to me whether 
you sit or stand?" answered the other. " Only 
make haste ; for I must be (^ to the town in a 
very short time. All these preambles and donrishes 
mt^e me impatient— the perspiration stands on my 
forehead," 

" There is no use in my remaining here," said 
the old man, in a tone of vexation, and turning 
towards the door e^ if to leave the room. " I did 
not come here either to jest or to be made a jest of." 

" Now, now, sit you down, neighbour ;" said 
Jan Staers, witii a friendly smile ; " it is only my 
way. Let us hear what you want." 

" Will yoo listen to me a moment withont in- 
tennpting me ? I like talking streught on, you see, 
E 2 
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whenever I have anytUng to say ; tut in my tnm 
I can hold mv tongue and be a good liBtener." 

" Say on then ; and if I interrupt yon, may . . ." 

" There is no need of that ! ' mterposed the 
old man, as with a gesture of his hand he kept 
back the oath that Staets was about to utter. 

He then sat down on a chair, and said with im- 
pressive calmness :— 

" Staers, you have a child, a daughter. It would 
be a pleasure to you to see her happy, would it 
not ? You are a father. — Always alone in this &rm- 
house, without company, wailing over bitter and 
painiul things : you can conceive that her life must 
be rather weary and dull .... now, don't be im- 

Etient; let me have my say out. Clara is a good 
IS, and deserves a better lot; and it would be in- 
deed melancholy if she had to endure new sorrows ; 
for an indelible disgrace would deprive her of the 
hope of a happy life . . . ." 

" What are you prating about all this time?" 
growled Staers, with kindling eyes. " Disgrace? 
what disgrace?" 

" Only a few words more ; don't interrupt me," 
continued the old man calmly. " Ton know my 
Bon Luke ; he is a fine lad, and works itom morn- 
ing to night." 

" I can well believe that, for if he didn't work, 
what on earth is he fit for else?" 

" Well now, neighbour, it seems that the young 
folks have had a liking for each other for a long 
time, and . . . ." 

" And, and?" said the other scornfully, 

" And I am come to ask the hand of Clara for 
Luke." 

Jan Staers burst out into along peal of laughter, 
which produced a very painful effect on the old 
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man. It was evident that Torfa was deeply 
■wounded; for he raised his eyes towards nia 
neighbonr with wonder and inquiry, and said in a 
tone of irritation : — 

" I cannot see that there is anything bo very 
IndicrooB in the proposal I have made." 

" Nothing ludicrous?" shouted the other. "Hal 
ha 1 the daoghter of Farmer Staers is to marry the 
son of a cattle-drover ! You stick your homa rather 
high, neighbour : God be praised, 1 am not come 
to that yet." 

The aged Torfs was obliged to pnt forth all his 
strength to restrain his iudignation at this con- 
temptuous scoff. His lipa were compressed with 
anger, and his hand trembled at his side. It was 
^ith a hitter calmness that he said : — 

" You were once a thriving farmer, and I was 
once a poor cattle-drover; hut we are, neither of 
us, what we were." 

" You will make me angry in a moment," said 
Jan Staers, still with a look of ineffable contempt 
and derision ; " yet I don't want to heat my blood. 
So you think that I am fairly come to an end, do 
you? I'll let you see something yet you little 
dream of. He laughs best who laughs lastl" 

The old man had for some time noticed that 
the eyes of his neighbour glowed with a peculiar 
fire; his smile, his gestures were too remarkable to 
allow him to doubt that Clara's father had already 
drunk too much that morning. And with thia 
conviction, he made a movement towards the 
door, — but he thought of his sou, on the impossi- 
bility of putting on the matter, and he eat down 
again on his chair, and aaid firmly and decisively : 

" You may interrupt me or not as you please, 
I will say out all I nave to say to you. In the 
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name of your child, I lieseech joa listen to me 
with patience — " 

" Now, now, go yonr own way ; I am listening." 

" Look you, neighbour," saia the old man, " it 
is useless to play with me, or have any disgn^ 
with me ; I Know the etate of yoni a&iis too 
accnrately for that. I know too, that to-monow, 
if not to-day, yon will be ejected from yooi &im, 
because yoa have not paid me arrears of yom* rent^ 
and the term of the wnt is nearly nm ont. I know 
too that you have made away with yoor last cow, 
but the money yon got for it is not enough, and 
consequently .... 

Jan Staers struck his hand amongst the pieces 
of mooey which were scattered about on the table, 
and their pleasant chink echoed through the room. 

" Money?" exclaimed he with impetuosity. 
"Money? there is money &a you!" 

" It is not the third part of what yoa must pay 
if you would suspend the execution of the writ : — 
if you will only be reasonable, I will advance yoa 
at once what you wuit to make up your whole 
rent." 

" Ton?" aaid Staera, with acomfiBl incredulity. 
" How did you come by it?" 

" Yes, I. And why not? Do you think that 
from twenty years of hard work and thrift there is 
not enoiurh over, when one has had a good land- 
lord?" 

" Oh, jres, our landlord ! he knovs how to skin 
a man ahve, the blood-sucker ! " 

" I will not hear that aaidl" indignantly ex- 
claimed the old man. " He has never raised ny 
rent over me, although I have very considerably 
increased the value ot hia land." 

" Ah, you will lend me money !" repeated Jan 
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Staers in ft Boftei tone. " Well, I should never 
have expected it from yon. We shall become good 
fnende, I see. — How. much will you lend me ?" 

" In case you will aseent to the bappiness of 
yoQT daughter and my aon, I will lend you enough 
to clcMT off your arrears with our landlord ; and 
besides, I will help you to pay off all your debts 
ty degrees." 

" Bnt, &ther Tot&, you are only making an idle 
hoast I Tou talk of mon^ as if it grew ou your 
back. Hare you found a treasure,— or have yoo 
stolen one ? It seems likely enough. Now don^t 
be angry, neighbour ; it is only my way of talking ; 
I don't mean any hamt. What were we saying? 
Oh, yes, you are to lend me money, plenty of 
mwiey, — on condition that your son shall marry 
Clara. Well now, it is reasonable enough ; there 
is my hand to it. It is a bargain. Luke can come 
and live with us, and woA — there is land enough. 
Why do yon draw your band away? what more 
is wanting?" 

The old man pamed for a mom^it, and then 
continued: 

" It cannot be so, neighboor Jan. Let me once 
for all explain to ycm freely and fairly roy whole 
intention. Without hoTses, withont cows, this 
fuin can never be cultivated properly. My son 
and you would work yourselves to death for no- 
thing; yon would not get half yont rent off the 
land. Now this is my plan ; — I hare some little 
money, and plenty of credit ; I will take your land 
off your hands, and bring my horse and my four 
cows here with me. I will buy two horses besides, 
and gradually get as mxaj cows as are necessary 
<»i such a tana as this. You shall live on with us 
in the stone fenn-house. Luke and Clara will put 
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up with my present little cottage, and I will take 
care they nave enough to begin life in a quiet way. 
Yon will have no further cares upon yonr mind, and 
perhaps you would become fond ot a dwelling in 
which my wife and I, through our example and 
our kindness, would try to make yonr life more 
pleasant and peaceful. And if you were once 
cured of the vice which is the cause of all your 
misery, then you would have good reason to bless 
God, neighbour Jan. Clara, who has nothing to 
look forward to but poverty and wretchedness, 
would find in my son Luke a virtuous husband, 
and live happily with him to the end of her days. 
Well now, do you agree to my proposal ? whole . 
and entire, as I have laid it downr" 

Jan Staera, whose headrhad already become con- 
fosed with listening so long, had probably deceived 
himself as to the drift of the proposal ; for be stood 
up with joy and was throwing his arms around 
the neck of old Torfs ; but the latter drew back in 
donbt and consternation, and declined the embrace 
of his neighbour. Nevertheless, Staers managed to 
raise both tlie old man's hands, and exclaimed: 
" Ah, you are a fine fellow to help your neighbour 
BO generously and nobly. It was time, indeed; 
for I could not see my way very far ahead. . . . 
well, yes, put up your horse and your cows in the 
stables here, I give you free room ; we will farm 
together and divide the profits. Each shall have 
half; that seems fair enough." 

Shaking his head with vexation and compassion, 
the old Torfs observed drily: 

" You have not understood me : I am to be 
tenant here," 

" What? what do vou say?" roared Jan Staers, 
roused to a fury of passion. " You are to be 
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tenaot of the stone fium-hoase? — and what is to 



" You ate to live with me. If yon like to work, 
X will pay yoa for your work. If yoD prefer mtric- 
ing for any one elae, or would rather do nothing at 
all, I will give yoa &ee boaid, lod^ng and clothing 
TUitil onr children have to provide for us all, as the 
law directs." 

Jan StaetB seized in his rage the first ohject 
within his reach, and flung it with -riolence on the 
floor ; the plate with butter lay in fragments at his 
feet. WitQ a flood of curses he shrieked out : 

" "What will come to me next ? Ha, that is just 
the parahle of our Cure — the clay cot (rf the 
cattle-drover is to devour the stone iarm-honse of 
Jan iStaers. You bite very close, you envious old 
hunks — but, what hinders me from flattening yonr 
hypocritical old &ce against the wall ? Yon are to 
be master, and I to be servant! To come here 
like a snake, wriggling, and curling, and crawling, 
to chest me oat of my daughter and mj stone 
frirmhonsel" 

"Cheat!" r^eated the old man with disdun. 
'"These two years and more our landlord has 
wished to put me into your farm ; I have refiised, 
and have begged him to have patience with you, 
out of compassion for yonr hapless daoghter — 
I see well what her end must be ; but take good 
heed to my words, Jan Btaers. I am willing now 
to consent to the marriage of my son, in case I can 
prevent the disgrace of your ejectment — but if that 
ejectment once took place, 1 shoold say, no, no; 
tor ever, no!" 

" Be off, out of my sight, I tell you!" roared 
Staers. " You hideous old beetle, set your foot on 
my threshold again, if yon dare!" 
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He raised his band and made a, gesture of 
threatening towards the grey-headed old man, who 
was moving to the door. He was discoroposed 
and mfiSed, and womt^ the lesthei thong of hi^ 
medlar atick aronnd his wrist, and prepared to 
defend himaeif. When he sow l^t Jan SHaea 
stood still, ponring oHt a whcHe ToUey of cqibw 
and revilings, he said with indignant irritatioD : — 

" Ah, I have no fear of your threats ; bnt yoa 
aie in your own honse, and I will nat remain bete 
agunst yonr wilL I will aay- only a few words 
more to yon ; yon may attend to them or not, as 
yon like. Jan Staers, toq are a heartless &ther ; 
yoa have ^ent the inheritance of yonr daaghter 
m vice and dronketmeas, yoa are wyx, the beggar's 
wallet awaits you. . . . And the disgrace, the 
rain, that yon alone itfre deserved, — yoa will fores 
that upon your innocent child — to the very extreme 
of endnrance — till drink has killed yon, — till 
misery has made her pine away. I came to rescue 
both you and her; I was ready to give twenty 
years of the sweat of my brow to make bet happy. 
In yoflz selfishness, in your pride, you have cmshed 
ber whole future, — her whole lile. . . . Oh, re- 
member that there is a Giod above us t He will 
punish you for your baseness ; in the day of his 
terrible judgment He will ask you what you hare 
done with your poor, hapless child ! ' ' 

The firm and impressive tone of the old man- 
perhaps, too, the stout medlar stick — had at first 
stmck and restrained Jaji Staeis. He listened 
■with an airtrf disdain; bat the emicluding reproach 
Btujig him to the quick. A loud sound, like the 
roar of a lion, rolled &om his throat, as he rashed 
with clenched fists at the old man. Bnt before he 
could reach him. Farmer Torfs bad stepped throngh 
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the doorway, and found himself in the village 
Btreet, along which some laboareTs were passing 
at the moment. Jan Staers hurled some parting 
execrations at the head of the old man, and then 
he flung his dooi to with snch violence, that a 
large piece of it was broken off, and fell upon the 
floor. 

At a little distance stood Lake and Clara, anx- 
ioudj iratching. The aonsda of rtrife had already 
fiUed them w^ anguiah aai terror; and when 
they saw the old man a^>Toach them, his &ce pale 
vith SBpfn««ed passion, bis eyes gleaming, and 
his fists clenched, they conld scarcely sammon tip 
stiawth enoi^h to aak hira, amid^ their tearS) 
how ne had snceeeded. 

" Let me be quiet," murmured he, " I am 
chafed, — I am trembling all over, — my blood ia 
boiling in B17 Teiiia, I teel as if I should be iJl : 
an ^>opLe^, perhaps I Alas 1 my dear children, no 
hope now for yoa: all is over — for ever — fear 
ever." 

Luke followed his father, moaning and tearing 
his hair ; Clara walked beside them, with her face 
buried in her apron. 

A few momenta later the door of the stone farm- 
honse was thrown open ^;aLn, and Jan Staers issued 
&om it. He ran, with Earried steps and unintel- 
ligible gestures, along the village street, and dia- 
^ipeared in the pine wood which lay along the 
road that was cat oat of the hill ude. He was on 
his way to the town. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Poor Lute wandered back to the conr^ard of 
his father's house. Now he stood still at the 
comer of the bam and looked out vacantly upon 
the meadow, towards the spot whence resounded 
the heavy blows of a hatchet ; then he turned 
suddenly round and walked a few steps, then stood 
still again, crossed his arms, stamped on the 

f round with spite, and at length made towards the 
oor of the stable mechanically, as if he were 
walking in hia sleep. Here he moved slowly 
towards the cows, placed his hands on their neclu 
in a kind of dreamy abstraction, and looked at 
them as if he would have told them all his piteous 
sorrow, — then, still slowly and sadly, he shook 
some hay into the horse's rack, and finally stalked, 
in moody silence, into the cottage where his 
mother was busied in pouring water from a boiling 
kettle into the coffee-pot. 

Luke let himself smk listlessly upon a wooden 
bench in the ohimoey-comer. He was quite 
crushed down with dejection; hia limbs hung 
nerveless and loose about him, and his whole body 
seemed shrunk in and bent together. He kept his 
eyes fixed on the smouldering fire in a mournful 
reverie. 

Mother Beth was a little plump dame, with 
checks still blooming, and large, open blue eyes, 
the sweetness and animation of whose glance 
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betokened the gentle goodness of Iier Keart. Al- 
though she now aud then shook her head in com- 
passion whenever her eje fell on her disconsolate 
son, a gentle smile played on her lips, and it was 
remarkable that she did not seem to think the 
misery of Loke qnito so extremely crushing as 
the yoong man's dejection wonld have led one to 
suppose it 

The coffee being made, she set the pot amongst 
the h»t embers, drew forwards het stool and her 
spinning wheel, and soon the flax was running 
nimbly between het fingers. Then, with the hnm 
of her wheel as an accompaniment and support, 
she began in a soothing tone : 

" Luke, lad, you sit there like a body who has 
done something very bad. Come, come, drive it 
all out of yonr head ; it isn't as bad as you think." 

"Kot so bad?" sighed the young peasant, without 
moving a muscle. " Why then were we all so merry 
here yesterday ? and why did you, mother, make 
me almost a fool with happiness by showing me all 
those beautitiil things? Haven't you put back in 
the chest there all the things you meant to give 
Clara as a wedding gift ? Oh, mother, I was so 

happy — 80 happy and I thought I could 

look 30 far on into my life, and all was so good, so 

bright, BO heavenly beautiful and you, 

momet, were you not obliged to wipe away the 
tears from your eyes, because we were all so beside 
ourselves with gladness? — There was &theT giving 
me advice, and making me wise — how I was to 

&rm so as to get on Oh, Clara, poor 

Clara ! When I told her that yon would be her 
dear mother, she fairly gave way — she burst into 
tears of joy, and was almost out of her senses with 
happiness. And now she is sitting there again 
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alone within the Bilemt w&ll« of the strate &na- 
hoose, and ie tearing her b&ir, perhaps, in utt» 
faopdeBaDesB." 

Some more paimfitl emotion here emote Mb 
lieart; he tnined hi^f ronnd, and wiinging hie 
hands in desperation, he soltbed ont, — 

" And to dream abont it a whole ni^t lon^— 
not to be able to dose one's eyes for joy — to jomp op 
a hnndied times and tnm one's eyes to the window 
to see if tiie sun of the long hoped-fiir day was not 
yet np — to feel one's heart latter, to sing, to danoe, 
to lose one's senses quite in an intoxication of joy 

and hope and then, aft^ all, to feel a coM 

knife run through one's heart, and to hear &thex 
Bay, ' No hope more ! it is all orer — all over for 
ever !' Ah, look yon, mother, you may belieye it 
or not, but it is enough to kill one ootn^t ! " 

" Lake, Luke, jou are such a stiff-necked obati- 
nate lad," said his mother, in a ixaiR oi TCzatioD. 
"Why don't you hearken to what I say to you? 
Let father's auger cool down a bit ; things will go 
all right then. If yon were in his place you w ooU, 
perhaps, be a great deal more angry th^a be is. 
Only think — he goes to Jan Staers, to make him an 
offer which was, perhaps, rather impradent and 
rash on onr part. He offers to sare him, and to 
make Clara happy. .... aad he gets fisr asawei, 
* grovelling old nunks, hideous old beetle ! ' he is 
threatened to hare his head beaten against the 
wall, and to be kicked out of doors ! Ah, Ltik«, 
he is still your iather, and you ought surely to feel 
that he has good cause to he angry, yes, to be Toy 
excessively angry I " 

" Alas, dear mother, I know that well enough I " 
exclaimed Luke, dejectedly ; " but is it Clara's 
fault that God has given her such a father?" 
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"Truly, child," sidted the old dsme; "of a 
surety, it is not her £ault ; but every body mxat 
bear hie own cross. If I had been able to lorecast 
all this yon should oerer have made acgaaiutsnce 
with Clara." 

"Why father says that Jan Siaera has bewi given 
to drink these twenty years ; bo yon have ^own 
it w«U enoogh all the tune." 

" I let myself be seduced, Luke — that is juBt 
the word, I have always loved Clara, long b<&re 
yon did, lad. It was always such a good lass from 
the cradle — so pious, so industrions, and so ne- 

fortunate I more by token she was so neat 

and clean, and had such pretty black eyes. Look 
you, Luke, that is the way with mothets: yon 
could scarcely both of you mn alone, when I said 
to myself in my heart, she wouldn't make Baeh a 
bad wife for my Luke ! " 

Her voice had gradually become more soft and 
gentle; as she nttered the last words, the kind- 
hearted old dame put her finger to her eyes, and 
took away two blinding tears. 

The youth sprang &om his bench, seized her 
hand and exclaimed : 

" O dear, kind mother, thank yon, thank you ! 
and you think so still, don't you? ' 

" That is to say, Luke, after a time, yes." 

" What do yon mean, — after a time?" 

" Why, fadiCT is master ; we must have no other 
thought than bis. The thorn which has pieroed 
him will not be very soon got out We must wait, 
child." 

Luke returned to his bench in great discontent, 
and muttered in an irritated tone : 

*' Wait — wait! and in the meantime to know 
that she is unhappy, and has nothing in the wide 
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world but terror and Buffering. "Wait — and fall 
sick, and die of vexation." 

" Look you, Liike, if you won't have patience, 
I can't help it. You must not put the cart before 
the horse, lad. There are a good many days in 
the year ; and if it is bad weather one day, perhaps 
the san will shine out the next." 

" And father, who is so an^ that I dare not 
look at him I I must not mention the subject. It 
is all over, all over for ever, he saya." 

" Tea, yes, he may say all that jnet now, you 
Bee, just to give his anger & little vent ; but I who 
have dreamed for fifteen years long that Clara 
would be my daughter, I snail not let the notion 
drop quite so suddenly. We must give in a little 
bit at first, Luke ; your father ia master ; we must 
not say a word agamst his will. ' You just let me 
alone: I will contrive to feel my way with a little 
hint, and bring the subject up again. Yonr father 
has a right good heart ; his anger will lessen mth 
time and patience." 

Luke was just going to thank his mother for her 
tender consoktion, bat at that moment Father Torfs 
entered the house, and with one hand placed his 
hatchet carefdlly on the ground, while with the 
other he wiped the perspiration from his forehead. 
His conntenance was severe, but calm ; his greeting 
brief, but gracious withaL 

He took his place at the table without saying 
another word. The good dame placed the coffee- 
pot and the bread on the table, and made Luke a 
sign that he should draw near and eat with them. 

JFather Torfa was evidently regarded with great 
respect and even awe by his household, for his 
appearance alone had effected an entire revolution 
in Luke's Irame of mind. The lad seemed to 
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conqner his Badness, and came to the table with 
his eyes cast down and an air of timidity ; he sat 
down opposite his father, and, in spite of himself, 
it may be, ate and drank, that he might not vex 
him. An oppressive silence reigned in the little 
room, until the old man said, with a calm and mea- 
Buied voice, — 

" Luke, I told you not to work this morning, 
because I knew well enough that your head wonld 
not be lit for it, and I wanted to let your sorrow 
pass over a little. But now you must land a htrnd 
to load the beech-wood on the cart. . . . To-morrow 
you will drive over to the town and deliver it at 
the house of our landlord." 

" Very well, father ; I will do all that you 
wish," answered the youth submissively, but with 
a touch of sorrow in his voice. 

His mother had risen np to reach something; 
slie stood at the window a moment, looking up the 
village street. Her manner indicated curiosity and 
anxiety. 

" Take coorage, Luke," said his father ; " it 

?ains me much to be forced to see you sofier. 
was once young myself, and I know that it is a 
bitter thing to be deceived in one's hopes ; but I 
cannot help it; you must by degrees irive it out 
of your head " 

Suddenly they heard a noise as of confused 
voices, with loud and merry peals of laughter ; it 
seemed to come from the street of the village. 

" 'Tia the labourers and lada of farmer Daelmang, 
who are coming from the field with the last cart- 
load of potatoes," observed the old inan ; " I saw 
them at a distance just now hanging the cart with 
branches of green. This evening they keep the feast 
of cakes .... they are merry, sure enough, Beth." 
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The good wife tamed round — on Her connte- 
nance one could read fear and deep sadness. 

" I don't know," she replied ; " there is a great 
crowd at the door of Jan 8taers, but I can't eee 
what is going os. The rural guard is there with 
his sabie drawn I " 

"Heavens!" shrieked Luke, springing up, "what, 
can it be? Clara, Clara! " He ran to uie door, 
and was about to leave the house, bat his &ther 
anticipated him and sud, with a gesture of com- 
mand, — 

" You stay here, Luke : what happens ther« is 
no concern of ours." 

Bushing to the window, the poor lad pressed 
his face against the glass, trying to make out what 
was going on amoDgst the crowd of villagers in 
front of the stone farmhouse. The sight of the 
drawn sabre of the rural guard, gleaming over the 
heads of the lookers-on, made him tremble as though 
he were qnailing beneath some terrible disaster. 

" Good heavens ! can Jan Staers have committed 
any crime?" cried be, in a tone of deepest dejec- 
tion. " Can they be fetching him to put him in 
prison ? Alas, alas ! this is all that was wanting 
to complete my misery." 

" Don't be a£:aid, ' said the father ; " I think 
I know what it is. The officers of justice are 
come out of the town to seize his goods ; the mial 
guard is keeping the people away from the door. 
.... Look, now be is driving the lads hack, be- 
cause they were coming too near." 

This movement allowed them to see within the 
circle of villagers. All at once a shrill piercing 
cry of despair forced its way from Luke's deepest 
heart 

"Oh I" cried he; " there is Clara sitting against 
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the wall, near the door, on a sack of Btraw ; she is 
holdiDg her hiuida before her eyes ; she is weep- 
ing; ^ey hare tamed her out ioto the street. 
Oh, misery of miseries t they are laughing &11 
aronnd her ; th^ are making a jest of her degra- 
dation — of her unhappinessT Father, father, let 
mego for God's sake, let me go ! " 

The old man holted and locked the dc)Or, and 
put the key into the pocket of his blonse. 

" Bnt, &ther," cried Luke, qnite beside himself, 
" how can yon be so cmel and nnfeeling ? Clara, 
— oh the poor child! she is sitting yonder in 
the open air, withont a shelter E she knows not 
where to go, she is weeping bitter teais, I see 
them .... oh, and listen, they are laughing! She 
mnst — ^tender, innocent lamb aa she is — she most 
put up with this disgrace, and remain sitting th^re 
the scoff and jest of the whole village ! Have you 
then lost all feeling, father?" 

" It is rery aad ; bat . . . ." 

" But, but, father," howled Lnke, tearing hia 
hair violently, " you don't know what you are 
doing .... lou are allowing your son's wife to be 
insulted ! " 

"Tour wife?" 

" Yes, she shall be my wife, ev«n if I die with 
vexation at causing you so much displeasure ; she 
shall be my wife, I tell you tlutt!" 

And terrified at- his own boldness he ran with 
sbreaming eyes to his father, raised his hand, and 
laying his head on his bosom, said with a beseech- 
ing, imploring voice — 

" Oh, forgive me for daring to speak so . . . but 

for all that, it is truth. She is suffering ; she is 

unhappy. — Oh, let me go, that I may rescue her 

from that terrible degradatioD." 

p2 
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" To fetch her, and bring her here? . . ." 

The old man shook his head, while he muttered 
in perplexity and hesitation — 

"And her father? her father?" 

Dame Torfs had not yet had time to pnt in a 
■word; although the piteous lamentations of her 
son cut deep into her mother's heart, she had 
hitherto restrained her emotion and listened in 
silence. But now she burst suddenly into tears, 
and said with a deep groan — 

" Look you, Torfs, yon are really too cruel; you 
cannot stand out any longer. You can't drive our 
Luke quite into his grave .... and this luckless 
lamb, oh, the poor dear I . . . . sitting there before 
everybody, under the blue heaven, and weeping ! 
. . . Can you look on in cold blood and see her 
there .... like a atone without a sonl or a heart? 
Yes, you have more sense than we have ; I know 
that ; but after all, perhaps it is better to be some- 
what more merciful .... come of it what wilL 
We are, after all. Christian folk, Torfs ; don't you 
know that?" 

" Oh, &ther, do listen to mother ; let me fetch 
Clara?" 

The old man seemed quite overcome by the 
rebuke of his good wife. 

" One moment," muttered he, with his finger on 
his forehead, and his eyes fixed on the ground, 
" one moment ; let me think . . . ." 

He hastily took the key from his pocket and 
opened the door. 

" You are making me commit a great folly," 
said he ; " but, in the name of God then, go and 
bring Clara here." 

Luke and his mother rushed out at the door, and 
ran in haste towards the throng of idle gossips 
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who were gathered aroond iha door of Jan Staers' 
dwelling. The young man made his waj by 
main force througli tibe crowd, throat back some 
laughers with angry impetnosity, seized the hand 
of tne maiden, made her stand np, and said to her : 

" Come, come, my mother is here ; she is come 
to fetch yon; you most not etay here. I will 
take care that yonr clothes are brought to yon. 
Cheer Dp, Clara dear; Luke viU never foisatte 
you." 

Mother Torfs had already grasped the other 
hand of the weeping damsel, and was now leading 
her along the village street towards her cottage, 
saying all manner of soothing, comforting words 
by the way. Luke remained at the stone taim- 
house, and made there a terrible commotion 
amongst those on whose &ces he had surprised a 
smile of derision. 

" What I " shouted he ; " are yon wicked enough 
to take pleasure in another man s affliction ? You 
see the poor Clara — goodness, loveliness, kind- 
ness itselt — pining in tears, and you stand by and 
laugh I Fie on you I I am ashamed that you are 
men . . ." 

" Now come, Lake, don't you get bd any bad 
blood, lad," said a bnrly peasant. " We are not 
laughing at Clara's misfortune, far Jrom that .... 
but surely you would not have ua make a long 
face because the proud, dronken scoundrel, her 
father, has got his deserts, would you ? Jan Staers 
■has planted his nose well in the mud now. It 
serves him right, — he has lone deserved it. And 
now the village will be clear ot the filthy beast." 

"It is wonderful," remarked another viHager; 
" I met him this rooming there away in the dell ; 
be had a whole sack full of fiv&-&anc pieces with 
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him, and said that lie was going off to pa^ his 
rent." 

" Pay his rent ! " said a third, with a laogh ; 
" as if there were not too many public-houses on 
the road for that I'll bet anything he is sittiit^ 
. now in the ' Spotted Cow,' so fuddled and blinded 
by drink, that he Temembeis nothing of God, or 
His commandments." 

"Silence, friends, silence;" said Lute, wilii 
angry impatience ; " who among you will lend me 
a hand ? I should like to stow away the bedding 
and the wearing apparel in our bam." 

Three or fonr young lads sprang forward, and ex- 
pressed their readiness to help him in any way . . . 

When Mother Beth reached her house, leading 
Clara by the hand, her husband was no longer to 
be seen; she thought that he was gone out intp 
the back court, and paid little attention to his 
absence. So, leading tne weeping girl to the heaoh 
by the hearth, she made her sit down, and said — 

" Clara, child, it is a sad job ; but you must 
not despair. We shall be able to help yon a 
little bit" 

" Alas I for me it is no matter," said the gitl, 
with a voice interrupted by sobs ; " I can work, 
and can easily earn enough to get a bit of bread 
,.,... but father, oh, poor &ther, what will become 
of him ? Where will he sleep ? No dwelling more 
— to be tamed out in the street like a beggar t 
Oh ! Mother Beth, it would be a good thing for 
us, perhaps, if we both had died a good Christian 
death ! " 

" Child, child, you must not wish anything of 
that kind," remonstrated the good dame, in a tone 
of rebuke and sorrow. 

" And only yesterday, ao full of joy I " sobbed 
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Gkra, lost in her own thoughts ; " to fall, as it wen, 
oat of heaven and tumble down into bell .... into 
diagrace, into poverty, into hopelesanesa .... oh, 
oh, , . . . and my iathet, my poor father, what will 
he do now?" 

" Tea truly, Clara," answered Mother Torfe, 
shaking her head slowly, " that is indeed the worat 
of all. We would gladly take care of you, and 
put you up a little bed in the attic until something 
elae tnmed up ; but your &ther — you see, child, 
that is qnite another tiling, I won't have him in 
my house .... and Torfa would rather leave the 
honae and be off than . . . how shall I say it ? . . . . 
than Bleep under the same roof with such a savage. 
Tou must consider, Ckra, that when youi father 
is drunk, he is a very awkward man to deal n'ith. 
He would turn the house upside down in the 
middle of the night, and rave and swear, and 
perhaps call my good man ugly names again. 
Torfa too is rather short and quick in his way ; he 
would not put up with it long .... and who 
knows, — they might do each other a harm in their 
passion. No, no ; Jan Staers must never set foot 
over this tlireshoH,—it cannot be," 

" Oh Lord, help me I I know that well. Mother 
Beth," pleaded the poor girl ; " but for God's sake, 
don't say it. It cuta me to the heart. To know 
that my poor father is everybody's acoff, to hear 
him jeered for hia misfortune, to see people clap 
<heir hands for joy because we are turned out of 
our house . . . and no means, no hope of bettering 
our lot . . . it must go on and on ao until, perhaps, 
it ends with something awful ! Oh, Mother Torfe, 
aay now yourself, would it not be better that God 
Bhould take ns both out of the world?" 

" Dmnkenness is indeed a fearful evil," muttered 
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the old dame peDsirely. " And certain it is, that 
the vile habit of gin-drinking is g^nisg ground in 
oar villages like a cont^ous sickness. In our 
neighhourhood it ia not so very bad yet ; bat 
there, away in that direction towards Kempen — 
there the men run in crowds to make their wives 
and children miserable, and to hang the beggar's 
wallet roand their necks in the end . . ." 

She waa internipt«d in her discourse by the 
entrance of Luke, who went np straight to tite 
weeping girl, took her hand, and said to her with 
on accent of consolation — 

" Oh, Clara dear, don't cry any more; things 
will turn out much better than we think. I have 
put the cbest and the clothes in the bam, and 
spread out the beds in a comer on some straw. 
Your father will be able to sleep there til! to- 
morrow morning ; and then mother will put in a 
food word with fitther to help you out of yonr 
iiBculties . . , And after all, you see, it will be all 
the same whatever turns up. I shall, in any case, 
be glad to see you stay here." 

" So ! what are you talking about there. Lake ?" 
interposed his mother in a tone of rebuke. " Jan 
StacTS to sleep in our bam? On my word I think 
you have lost your senses. Suppose the whim 
takes him to smoke a pipe? And then that in- 
fernal invention of phosphorus matches ... in the 
straw ! We should have house and bam and all 
burnt to ashes. Don't speak of it, for God's sake, 
before your father," 

" But where is fiither?" asked the lad, looking 
round in all directions. 

" Indeed I don't know. When I came back 
with Ohira he was gone, and I have not seen him 
since," 
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" Good heavens ! he is vexed perhaps." 

" Possible enough, my boy ; you have sud 
many things too, look yon, which weie rather 
strong. And you know of old, yoor &thei will be 
treated with due respect." 

" But, mother," said Lule, with a monmfhl 
voice, " I do honour father all I can ; I love him 
and look up to him for his e;oodne89 and his 
wisdom .... but how can I help it, if my heart 
will mn away with me in my vexation . . . ' 

He oeased saddenly, for at this moment his 
father entered the house. The yonng man went 
up to him, and said in a supplicating tone — 

" Oh, fether, you are not vexed with me? Ton 
must bear with me a little and forgive me; I 
didn't well know what I was saying." 

" Sit you down ! " siud old Torfs, with an im- 
perative voice and gesture ; " and listen all of you 
with attention ; I don't like to be interrupted," 

Luke and his mother obeyed in silence ; and as 
if they guessed, from the old man's tone of voice, 
that he was going to say something very im- 
portant, they fiistened their eyes on him with 
intense curiosity and anxiety. 

"You think that I am vexed with you, Luke?" 
said his father. " You are wrong. I feel too much 
pity for your trouble, and my one wish is to see 
you happy, ^liile you and your mother were 
gone to fetch Clara, I thought over the course we 
must take. Look here what I said to myself: 
We all love Clara, and it grieves ua much that 
she must suffer — the innocent child ! If she were 
alone, the thing would be soon done ; she should 
never shed another tear about it, for I would not 
allow it. But we have no right to separate father 
and daughter; where she is, there he must be too. 
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Jan Staen sIuJI not set foot In my house I . .- . . 
I hxTc hit apcm another plan ; and though it may 
cost m« Bonie money, I have not grudged it, in 
die hope that the Grod who is above ns will i«- 
ward me. There behind, near the brook, is a UttLe 
labourer's cottage, belonging to oni bailiff Pntkop. 
I have hired it for three mon^ ; yoQ most move 
the bedding and thii^ there ; Claia can live there 
with her &ther ....'. 

Lake made a movement as if he was going to 
speak ; Clara extended her bands in gratefol ac- 
niowledgment ; bnt a sign &om the old malt 
drove the words back into their months. 

" I will make one last effort," he continued. 
" It may be that Jan Staers' misfortune will bring 
him to a better mind. Clara, you will tell him that 
I mean to come to have a talk with him to-mor- 
low forenoon ; try and persuade him to lav aside 
his [aide, and to look at things as &ey really are. 
T£ he will accept my proposals, and fiilfil the con- 
diticms I mean to make, then, my children, nothing 
is lost yet, and all that we were dreaming about 
yesterday may still become realitv. I have a kind 
of hope uiat all will go right. This is all I had to 
flay." 

Luke and Choa sprang up at the same moment, 
and seized, with teus in their eyes, the hands of 
the old man. The maiden murmured some unin- 
tellimble words of thankfulness. 

"Oh, &ther," exclaimed Luke ; " an angel can- 
not be better or kinder than you are. Thwk yoB, 
thank you 1 How can I repay you ? . . ." 

" Continue to be virtuous, Luke," answered the 
old man with deep emotion ; " and when I am old 
and worn out, then remember how I have loved 
■yoo, and what I have done to prove my love. 
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And you, Clara, if God is ao good to us as to nve 
you to us as our daughter, love yonr new motber, 
and tend liei witk care to the end of her days." 

The girl threw her arms roimd Mother Beth's 
neck with a cry. of joy, and ezcUomed — 

" Oh, if I am doomed never to see yon again 
after to-day, I shall never fo^t all your good- 
ness, — I shall remember yon in my prayers, that 
God may bless yon, and grant yon a long, long 
life!" 

Bonsii^ himself &om the effects of his emotioo, 
the old Torfs then said — 

" Come, don't let na lose any time. Beth, bring 
irith yon all tiiat is necessaiy for a good cleaning 
out : a backet, a broom, and all the rest. Go with 
Clara, and toncb up the cott^e a bit, that it may 
look a little tidy. Carry over what is wanted for 
hoosekeeping. The mral guard will stay close to 
the stone farmhotiBe, to show John Staers his new- 
abode. Go yon, Luke, take the wheelbarrow and 
carry off the bedding. There is the key. I must 
go again to say a word to the bailiff Futkop. 
Anyhow be aiuap ; for eirening will draw in very 
soon." 

When he saw that each was in movement to 
carry out his injunctions, the old man stepped out 
at the door. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

It was about ten o'clock in the morning, when 
Farmer Torfe closed the back door of his cottage 
behind him, and went along the £eld towards Uie 
new dwelling of Jan Staers. He had scarcely 
eone a good bow-shot when he saw Clara in the 
distance, coming towards him. The girl seemed 
to him quite sprightly and full of energy, for she 
held her head iipright,'and walked on wito a light, 
£nn step. 

This sight gladdened the old man, because it 
eucooraged him to hope ibr a fitTourable result 
irom his efforts ; and bo it was with a smile on his 
lips that he saw the maiden come up to him. 

"Well now, Clara, has your father borne his 
misfortune patiently?" he asked. " Is he become 
more reasonable ? " 

" It is quite wonderful," answered the girl ; " a 
great change has come over father. It was not 
late last evening when he came back ftom the 
town, and he conld not have drunk anything ; for 
he allowed himself to be led by the rural guard to 
our new house without a word of opposition. He 
spoke to me a few calm and affectionate words, 
advising me to go to rest. Little did I sleep, 
however, for I heard that my father was awake, 
and was pacing up and down his room. When 
I rose and came down stairs, I found him sitting 
in a comer, with his arms folded on his breast, and 
looking sadly down on the ground. I became pale, 
and uttered a slight groan as I took him by ihe 
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hand ; but he consoled me with great tenderness, 
and asked my forgiveness for all the wrongs he 
said he had done me." 

" It is indeed wonderM. At this rate he will 
mend." 

" He declared, again and again, that he would 
never more enter a puhlichonae, never taste an- 
other drop of strong drink — not a single drop 
more! He takes his lot very submissively, ana 
says, that he will go out to work as a day-labourer 
to earn us a living." 

" And do you think that he really and tmly 
means it ? " 

" Certainly : there is no reason to doutt it. He 
has borrowed a spade from the shoemaker ; and, 
since an early hour this morning, he has been 
busy digging the little bit of ground behind our 
cottage. Ah, Father Torfa, I ought to lament over 
our misfortune and ruin, ought I not ? But I can- 
not — you see I am so gay, so happy that I could 
jump into the air for joy. Now my father will 
drink no more ! If we were aa poor and bare as 
the stones, that would still be a great happiness to 
me .... And if we both go out to work we may, 
perhaps, manage to earn enough to pay the rent 
of our cottage, and get on in a small way. I feel 
80 much energy — I can't tell you how mnch. If 
I did not fear it was wrong, I should thank God 
with all my heart for having cast ua into such a 
deep of misfortune ! " 

The old man shook his head thoughtfully, and 
muttered to himself, — 

"Hum, hum — it is rather sudden!" 

Then turning to Clara, he said — 

*' So then, he has said that he does not mean to 
drink any more ? That he means to go out as a 
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day-latonrer ? It 13 a very good resolve, and it is 
JBflt the thing I want to talk over with him." 

The girl pointed forwards with her finger. 

" Look, there behind the hedge is &mer, busy 
digging," said she. 

" Have you let him know I am coming ?" 

" Yes, he will listen to yoa with respect ; he has 



" Now then, Clara, yon go along home to our 
mother, and wait there till 1 come to you ; I mnst 
he quite alone with your father. Conrage, lassie ! 
if what yon say is true, we will all go to church 
together to thank God for His mercy. ' 

The maiden turned hack along the field-path 
■with slow steps, while Father Toris entered tiie 
court-yard of the little cottage. 

When Jan Staere saw his old neighbour com- 
ing, his face burned with a fiery crimstm, and his 
lipB moved with a peculiar expression. Was it 
only shame on account of his wretched condition, 
or was it also a hitter vexation of soul? Thia 
conjecture did not escape the old man ; bnt it 
joade no very un&voarable impression on him, £}r 
he could well tmderstand that this meeting must 
he humiliating to Clara's &ther, quite enough 
so to occasion him a little temporary discompo- 
sure. 

Jan Staera had stuck his spade in the ground 
and left off his digg^g. While muttering a sad 
and somewhat cold greetm^he walked with Farmer 
Torfs into the cottage. Placing a chair for the 
old man, he said, with an emphatic and conslrained 
voice, — 

" Farmer Torfs, yon have had the kindnesa to 
provide me a home ; I thank yoD on behalf of my 
daughter." 
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" On lielialf of yonr daTighter!" repeated the 
old man, 

" Yes; for, certainly, yoa would not have done 
it for me." 

" Look you, neighbonr, you mnat not look at it 
quite in tEat light, ' remarked the other, with a 
firm and aasnred voice. " I admit that I was for 
some time very angry with yon ; for, certainly, it 
waa not likely I could look on in cold blood, and 
see yon thoughtlessly wasting your inheritance, 
and rendering your danghter wretched; bat, be- 
lieve me, if yon will only get the better of your 
unhappy vice, and say farewell for ever to strong 
drink, then will I show yon that you cannot hare 
a better &iend on earth than me." 

" It is very possible ; but I will take good care 
that I will not eat my bread oat of any man's 
hand," said Jan Staers, with a sullen, secret emo- 
tion of repressed anger and jealonsy. " I mean to 
pay the rent of this cottage ; and bo you shall not 
have to bestow an alms on Jan Staers." 

He laid a marked and peevish stress on the 
word you, as if to show that no assistance he might 
receive irom any other person would humiliate Tiim 
so deeply as the idea of being beholden to Farmer 
Toris. There was an unfriendly and quarrelsome 
expression in the tone of his voice, in the very 
sound of the words. 

" Neighbour, neighbour," said the old man, 
shaking his head, " pride is an evil counsellor. I had 
intended making you agtun a proposal which has 
no other end in view than the happiness of your 
daughter, and your own wel&re ; but I see clearH- 
that your affliction even has not changed you. It 
is a great grief to me; but, after all, I cannot do 
whatisimpOB6ible...InthenameofCh>d,then.. ." 
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He stood up aa if about to take his departure, 
and sighed profonndly :— 

" Poor Clara!" he exclaimed. 

Jan Staera now placed his hands before his eyes 
and began to weep bitterly, as though the bending 
and crushing of his pride had affected his whole 
frame ; his limbs moved convulsively, and a mourn- 
ful cry issQcd from his oppressed bosom. 

Father Torfs looked at him for some time with- 
out speaking. His countenance bore an expression 
of deep sympathy and compassion ; he hastened to 
lay his hand on his neighbour's shoulder, and said 
in a tone of consolation, — 

" Now, Jan Staers, moderate your grief; hear 
me out ; I will tell you what I wanted to propose 
to you." 

" Alas I I am a contemptible rascal, a venomous 
reptile, a reprobate abandoned of God!" ex- 
claimed Jan Staers, in wild despair. " I am 
doomed to perish. I shall sink down into hell, 
and born there for ever and ever, like a wretched 
fiend that I am ! . . All this night I have not been 
able to sleep ; for, for the first time these many 
'ears, I had dmnk notliing, not a single drop. 
iy father, my mother, my wife, all rose out of 
their graves and stood before my eyes ; they re- 
proached me with my disgraceful conduct, and 
accused me of having embittered their lives,— of 
being the cause of their premature death. . . ." 

" You are wandering in your mind ; don't make 
yourself out more guilty than you really ate," 
murmured the old Torfs gently, 

" /wander in my mind !" repeated Jan Staers, 
with a bitter scoiE " Fifteen long years I have 
been the scandal and disgrace of the whole village, 
and have lived like a beast. I have wasted the 
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STreat of my father's brow, and the inheritance of 
my child, in vile debancheiy. I have carsed and 
sworn and blasphemed, as though I 'would rise np 
against God Himself ont of the deep mire of my 
drunkenne^. Alaa [ I have leceived the care, the 
loye> the momii&l solicitude of Clara with ntter 
unfeelingnesa. I have crashed her yonng life 
under heavy shame ; and, as her sole recompense, 
I have cast her down upon the straw of poverty, 
into an abjea of fiighmil degradation. I)amna- 
tion! my soul is lost — there is nothing within me 
"but a loathsome mass of brute instincts, of seltish- 
ness, of base cowardice, and of pride. . . Yoa como 
to offer me help . . . you wish to make my Clara 
happy, to raise her in tenderest affection ont of her 
poverty and humiliation . . . and I, abominable 
monster that I am, I am not able to command 
myself so far as to feel grateful to yon. Far from 
that, my abject soul spurns the benefit you would 
confer, and chafes that your kinduess degrades it. 
Wretch that I am E leave me ; I am not deserving 
of your goodness. God has Iwd His curse upon 
mel" 

The old Torfs was so deeply affected by the 
despairing confession of Jan Staers, that his eyes 
were filled with tears ofcompassion. He remtuned 
silent for a short time, then sat, down again on his 
chair, took the hand of his ncicbbour sympathis- 
ingly, and said to him with a Kind and soothing 
voice, — 

" Jan, there is no guilt so great but that it may 
be done away by true repentance. Although I 
quite enter into your distress of mind, I am filled 
with extraordinary pleasure that jour eyes are at 
last opened to your past sinful conduct. It is a great 
gain. Let me now ask you a few questions : we 
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shall petliaps soon get at some happy conclnaion of 
all youx trouble. TeU me, how much money haTe 
you left from the price of your cow ?" 

" Nothing," answered Staera ; " I gave it all 
yesterday into the hands of our landlord's steward, 
and no sooner had he put it away in hia money- 
box than he told me that the writ of ejectment had 
already iaaued." 

"That is no great matter; your debts are bo 
much the less. . . . Clara has been telling me that 
you have resolved never to drink again. Is this 
really your irrevocable determination?'' 

" If I ever drink again — one single drop — " ex- 
claimed Jan Staers, clenelmig hia fists, " may 
God—" 

" No, no, don't swear about it," interposed the 
old man; "your word is quite sufficient for the 
moment." 

"Drink J" exclaimed the other again. "So 
firmly have I resolved that I will never again set 
foot mside a public-house, that I would not do it to 
gain any sum of money — never — never !" 

" Come, that is good ; and you have made up 
yonr mind to work like a right-minded, indepen- 
dent man?" 

" Ah, neighbour Torfs, I don't know whether I 
ought to say so to yon, but I am longing to die ; 
for my death will make my child happy. And 
since that is the one only good I can do ner, I shall 
try to put an end to my wretched life — " 

" What, what ? put an end to your own life I" 
exclaimed the old man with horror. " Surely yon 
have lost your senses ! Don't you believe, then, 
that you liave a soul, and that there is a God in 
heaven ? Wretched man 1 your words make me 
shudder." 
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" You deceive yourself," remarked Jan Staere ; 
" I don't mean that. I have resolved to work, to 
slave, BO hard and so continuously, that I shall 
sink under it . , . that my body will -waste and 
^ve way. . . ." 

" Oh, come, ia that all yon mean?" said old 
Torfe, with a sigh of relief and of jojy. " You may 
make yourself quite easy about that; the work 
men do with a hearty good will never yet killed 
anybody ; on the contrary, it makes them strong 
and healthy . . , But, neighbour Jan, you are not 
wise to be bo impetuous. Even in good things 
cool counsel is best, and the golden mean is the best 
way to reach the goal. Are you really resolved 
to sacrifice your miserable liking for drmk, to the 
happiness of your daughter? Begin, then, by 
taking your aflliction patiently, and look your 
humiliation courageously in the face. Break down 
your pride ; it is that which makes you speak bo 
hMBhly, and rise up in rebellion against your in- 
evitable lot. Listen to me now, calmly ; I shall 
make you see that you have no reason to abandon 
yourself to despair. Yesterday you did not behave 
quite well to me, and I had firmly resolved never 
to speak a word more to you. But the sorrow, 
the disgrace of Clara, who sat weeping at the door 
of your house, have overcome me. All is forgiven 
ano forgotten. I have been pondering it all the 
night, and now I have hit on a plan to be of use 
to you and to your daughter. Toe first condition 
I make is, that you shall leave off drink . . . be- 
cause, if I knew that you ever once, only once, 
tasted gin again, I should certainly leave you to 
your fate, and never trouble myself with you any 
more than if I had never known you." 

An ezpressioD of rising vexation passed over 
Q 2 
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Jan Staera' face; he made an evident elFort to 
control liimeelf and get the better of this feeling. 
It was nevertheleaa observable in his words, for 
he said, — 

" You wish to raise Clara out of her poverty ? 
Well now, take her into your house, or provide for 
her in some other way. I will leave tne village, 
and seek my bread of bitterness somewhere else, 
until I need it no longer. . . ." 

" Always proud ! " growled the old man. " Ko, 
no, tliat won't do. In ease you ever get drunk 
again, you would be coming back and giving me 
trouble that I would not and could not put up 
with." 

" But I tell you that I mean never to drink any 
more— never [" 

" That ia just what we must first of all see — you 
as well as I. Listen attentively, and don't inter- 
rnpt me. You have nothing at all left ; and if you 
don't wish to beg you must work — work as a dRV- 
labourer. Well now, look you here what I propose 
to you. You shall work for me ; I will give you 
the very highest wages, and I shall not mind if you 
take a holiday now and then," 

" Work for you ? your day-labourer, your serv- 
ant ?" muttered Jan Staera with fierce desperation. 

" Is it not all one whom you work for?" 

" No, it is not all one to me," was the answer, 
" I cannot help it ; the thought of it kills me with 
shame." 

" I understand ; you have always had a CTudge 
against me; but was it my fault? Have I ever 
done you any harm?" 

" No," exclaimed Jan Staers ; " it is envy that 
was consuming me. Your success was the ever- 
lasting rebuke of my indolence — I could not digest 
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it . . . nor now either — I wonld ratlier work for 
anybody else." , 

" It cannot fee, neighbour ; for your own ■welfare 
it ia necessary that I should help yoa in the effort 
to overcome your unhappy vice. Don't be too 
proud ; it is not enough just to say, ' 1 won't drink 
any more,' to cure oneaelf of bo terrible a failing. 
So, if you work for me, I ask this pledge for the 
space of three months. It is not that I want to be 
your master ; on the contrary, it is on my part an 
eflfort to enable myself to become your true friend. 
So it is seriously agreed between us, is it not? that 
for that time you will not taste gin, not one single 
drop. For, you see, however firm your resolve 
may be now, once put your lips to the glass — and 
tlie devil has you safe enough again in Jiis clutches ! 
. . . Well now, will you accept the test?" 

A scornful amile played on the lips of Jan Staera. 

" It is of no use, ' replied he ; " you may be sure 
I shall never drink again." 

" But do you submit to the test with good will 
and in all kindliness?" 

" Yes, since you wish it." 

" Now I will say something more. If yon keep 
your word, and avoid all drink for three months, 
then you will have gained mastery enough over 
yourself to do your duty henceforward as an 
honourable man and as a father. We will then 
begin to talk abont onr children, and consider 
whether it is not advisable to let them marry after 
Easter. You should never remain a day-labourer 
then, Jan Staers, My son would have to call you 
father, and you can fancy that we should not let yon 
remain in a degrading position. My first project, — 
the one you so scornfully rejected, — will come 
forward again to be talked over. We will put ooi 
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children into a little cottage, and yoa should then 
come and live with tis, not as a latwurer or as a 
servant, bat as our relation, as a member of oar 
family." 

While the old man was speaking, Jan Staers 
looked at him with an nnwonted expression ; his 
features seemed transfignred and brightened by 
a gentle emotion, and his eyes glistened, as though 
the words of his neighbour were pouring a healing 
and comforting balm into his soul. The old Torra 
remarked this favourable change in his state of 
mind, and it was with a more tender accent, and 
ft sympathetic deepening of emotion that he thna 
continued, — 

" Jan, hitherto every one in our village had 
laughed at you and despised you ; you have 
behaved tciv shockingly, and have given yourself 
np blindfold to drink, in order to drown the re- 
proaches of your conscience there within you ; is 
it not so? Ah, well, now only canr out your 
good resolution, and you will see how nappy yonr 
£fe will be &om this time. All the lads wiu be 
edi6ed by your amendment; people will esteem 
you for yonr wise resolve. Sfeanwhile all the 
past will sink and be forgotten ; and, in the feeling 
that you are doing your duty towards God and 
towards man as you ought, you will find strength 
and courage ; you will be able to carry your head 
ap again, and look everybody honestly in the face. 
We shall be good firiends ; we will work together 
for our children, for they will inherit all we have, 
won't they? We will make ourselves glad in 
their love, in their happiness . . . and when the 
Lord of heaven shall at length call us to hie throne 
of judgment, we shall appear there with an assured 
<!onfidence in Uis mercy and compassion I " 
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Jan Staera was profoundly moved bj the pathetic 
tone of tKe old man, and great tears trickled fast 
over his cheeks. 

" Yon ate too good," said he ; " I don't deserve 
it" 

And riusing hia hand, he exclaimed, — 

" Ah, I shall now be able to rise out of my 
shame and degradation ; it is not too late to ex- 

g'ate my past guilt ; I shall Iiave around me a 
milj t^at loves me ; I shall work for mj Clara, 
make myself worthy of her love, see her happy [ 
Ah, Tor&, noble, generous man, you give me my 
life back a^iin, you restore peace to ray soul, and 
trust in Qod's goodness I Tnanks, thanks I" 

" Give me your hand on it," said the old man ; 
" the hand of kindness and firm resolution." 

The pressure of Jan Staers' hand was most 
violent ; and, as if he could not be temperate in 
anything, he now overwhelmed his neighbour with 
all kinds of fervent expressions of thanks, to such 
an extent at length that old Torfs, wishing to put 
an end to these demonstrations of gratitude, in- 
terrupted him by saying with calm eameatnesB : 

"Jan, I have confidence in the sincerity and 
firmness of your resolve ; but yon must allow me 
to speak for a moment, as if it were just possible 
that you should again peld to temptation. What 
I ask of you, is the price of your daughter's whole 
future and happiness. If you ever once let your- 
self be overcome with drink I shall, without mercy, 
break off every engagement between us, and forbid 
my son ever to see Clara again, even though I 
have to use all my power and authority as a father 
to compel him. I am not wanting in strength of 
will J what I have once decided after mature 
thought is infallibly done. But I feel assured 
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that you will never be so mhumaii a father as to 
cniaK the life of tout daughter for the sake of a 
miserable vice. You must remember that there , 
yawns before yoa an infinite abyss of shame, of 
poverty, and of malediction ; you will never leap 
into it and drae your child after you, now that 
deliverance and happiness smile upon you?" 

" No, no, yon need not fear," said Jan Staers, 
beseechingly ; " I will follow your advice ; I will 
let you lead me like a child ; I will submit myself 
to your will, and serve you with gratitude, and 
with respect and veneration. More than this I 
cannot say : words fail me to express, as I wish, 
the feeling of gratitude that fills me and unnerves 
me. But be very sure, for all that, I will never 
drink i^ain, never anything stronger than water." 

" And coffee and small beer, which you will have 
with us. You must not run on too fast with your 
resolves, neighbour : it is dangerous. He whoso 
arrow flies over the target, misses hia mark quite 
as much as he who falls short." 

The old man rose from his chair, and pressing 
once more Jan Staers' hand, he said : — 

" I am very much pleased ; a joyful hope fills 
my heart Take courage, neighbour, we shall get 
on. We shall live many happy days together in 
the world yet. When will you come to my house 
and set to work?" 

" To-morrow, if you like." 

" To-morrow I I would much rather you should 
come to-day, after dinner ; for you see, Jan Staers, 
hard work is the most mighty weapon against all 
kinds of vice, and it is not good for a man to be left 
too long alone with his own thoughts. When a man 
is idle, good and bad thoughts run alike through his 
d." 
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" Well then, this afternoon ; I will do anjtliing 
you like." 

" We will thresh some new com together, and 
you will feel how hard work clears the head and 
cheers the heart! Till the afternoon, tlieu," 

!farmer Torfa left the cottage in a very ha]jpy 
frame of mind. Though he could not help being 
a little anxiouB about his efforts, and their poasible 
consequences, yet he inwardly rejoiced that he had 
resolved to make them. The thought that he was 
going to confer a very great benefit on a fellow 
man filled him with a sort of joyous pride. And 
with this there mingled a sweet and delightful 
satisfaction that he was thus securing his son'a 
happiness, and sparing him much sorrow and bitter 
pain. So he stepped out through the fields with 
imnsual vigour and speed, and soon reached his 
little cottage. There he found his wife and Clara 
at the door, looking anxiously and inquiringly at 
him as he drew near, and taking comfort from the 
smile on his face. Both came a few steps towards 
him, and asked him eagerly how he had fared in 
his visit to the cottage. 

"It IS all right; I am very much pleased;" 
said the old man. " After all, there is good feeling, 
even virtue itself in Jan Staera. I have a good 
hope that everything will turn out just as we 
wish." 

" And has he agreed to all you have proposed 
to him?" inquired Mother Torts, 

'* Yes, he has. It cost him a little effort at first, 
though ; but after all, you see, Beth, we must not 
ask too much of a man who is in trouble. Cologne 
and Aix-la-Chapelle were not built in a day. We 
shall do now, we shall do, I see. I am very glad 
that God put the notion into my head ; I am sure it 
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■will turn out welL" He took the hand of the poor 
^1, who stood by devouring his words with tr&- 
mnloQs eagerness. " And toq, CUra," said he, 
with consideTate delicacy and affection in his voice, 
" you too will help us a little, and strengthen yo^ 
father in his good resolve by your love and care. 
Ha ! look up, and be a little more lively ; the gay 
dreams of yesterday will come tme after all. Ton 
will be to ns a very dear child ; we will all live 
together in affection, and in unmingled joy and 
happinees." 

The maiden was so deeply moved that she turned 
away her bead to hide her tears. Suddenly a 
distant sound seemed to have caught her ear, lor 
she raised her head and looked away over the fields 
in the direction firom which came the sharp crack 
of a well-known whip. With a e^ of joy she 
raised her bands above her head, and waved them 
in the air like the sidls of a windmill. 

" What are you about, Clara?" asked Mother 
Beth in amazement. 

" Xiook, look," said the maiden, "yonder in the 
lower road Lake is coming with his cart I oh, how 
glad he will be I" 

She continued all the while making signs to 
Luke. 

" Ha, ha, he sees it ! heseegitl" she exclaimed, 
" liisten, how merrily he is cracking his whip 1 
here he comes! here he comesl" 

And in sooth Luke was cracking his whip so 
vigorously in the distance that the sound came on 
tiie breeze like the modulationB of a lively song. 

" Oh, the vagabond I " roared Father Torfe, 
stamping his foot with anger; "the hair-brained 
vagaborS, he is making the horse go at full gallop ! 
He will break his neck or his limbs iQ another 
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mintite. Jnat look how tke cart is thnmpiiig and 
jolting along the road — he'll hreak it all to tats — 
sure enough, he'll never reach home with a eotmd 
flkin. The stapid blockhead I Til pay him out for 
this. Oh, these young folk — these yoting folk — 
there is no holding them in. Just look — look I " 

" No, no, don't be vexed, Father Torfe," aaid 
Clara coazingly, " it is all joy — all for gladness — 
ril nm on and tell him to drive a uttle more 
gently." 

" Now, look there ; only lieten how my poor oH 
cart is creaking and ratthng alopg 1 " growled the 
old man. *' The blacksmith will get a good job 
out of that, I see. Yea — there's so much gone of my 
precious money. There now, there, the horse is 
off Ml gallop again !...." 

But Clara had ceased to hear the wail of his 
lamentation ; with the speed of an arrow juat &ee 
from the bow, she was off over the fields, nmning 
at full speed, shouting and waving both anna, to 
meet the reckless stripling. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

After dinnet Jan Staere presented himself ia 
the cottage of his old neighbour, to begin his < areer 
as day labourer. Farmer Torfs placed a flail in 
his hand, and led him to the barn, where they and 
another hired labotuer were to thresh the new 
com. 

When Jan Staera entered the bam a thrill of 
painful surprise ran through him — his lips were 
compressed together with vexation, and his fore- 
head glowed with the scarlet of shame. He had 
recognised in the labourer one of his own servants, 
in times gone by, whom he had dischai'ged in a fit 
of driinkenneas and with very harsh and brotal 
treatment. And now this poor day labourer ^eted 
him with a familiar smile, and in that smile was 
a slight touch of revengeful derision : so at least 
thought Jan Staers, wTiose heart was suddenly 
charged with bitterness at tliis unexpected appa- 
rition and at his haunting suspicion. 

Matters became still worse when Jan, either 
through distraction or because he was not accus- 
tomed to work, did not wield his flail scientifically 
enough, and so struck out of hia turn. Then the 
labourer would utter some little joke, and make 
merry over the unskilfulneas of his former master. 
— Poor Jan made very great efforts to restrain hia 
anger, — he kept his eyes fixed in a wide stare 
on the straw which coveted the bam floor, and did 
not look at his fellow-labouier again. 
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The old Torfe thought nothing of the perti- 
nacious silence of Jan Staers, or lather he thought 
it a natural consequence of his sadness and of the 
trouble he was in. During the whole afternoon he 
used every possible effort to raise the spirits of his 
companion, and whenever a new sheaf was laid on 
the Boor, the good old man took the opportunity 
to say a few merry words to him, and thus, if 
possible, entice a smile to play on the lips of his 
gloomy neighbour. 

But all was in vain : Jan Staers worked until 
the perspiration streamed from his forehead, and 
soon ha turned out his work in a much better 
style ; but he answered the old man's demonstra- 
tions of friendship only by brief, abrupt mono- 
syllables, and never spoke a word unless when it 
was absolutely necessary in order not to seem rude 
or stupid. 

And so things went on until evening closed in. 
Then Jan Staers took leave of his neighbour with 
a cold greeting, and he took himself to hia own 
little cottage. When the poor day labourer had 
wished him good evening in a ftiendly, cheerful 
tone, Jan had turned his head sulkily away, and 
retamed him no answer. 

The second day, and the following days, matters 
did not at all mend. On the contrary, now that 
Jan Staers had to work in the open fields, and 
sometimes to drive through the village in the cart 
of his new master, his lofty pride was ever receiv- 
ing fresh and deeper wounds. The peasants who 
met him, looked at him with a sort of curious 
wonder, which tortured him and made liira wild 
with shame, as though he regarded every look and 
every word of his fellow villagers as a scornful jest 
on him. 
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He was yet more annoyed and irritated when, 
as aometimes happened, he observed that the 
fimnere would come ronning ont of their hams and 
stablea to look at him as he drove by, and seemed 
to whisper and smile to one another about his de- 
gradation and htimiliation. His heut really bled 
within him ; he was consumed by a secret vexa- 
tion, which rose at times to a desperate but suUen 
rage. Seeing no means of relieving these bitter 
torments of soul by words or deeds, he gradually 
sank deeper and deeper into a moody silence. At 
all hazards he resolved to abide the test — to keep 
his word ; — the happiness of his daughter ! this was 
its price. He made every effort, therefore, that 
his indomitable pride permitted, to please Farmer 
Torfs, and with most painful submission carried 
out accurately all his commands. 

The death-like silence of her father grieved 
poor Clara excessively. She spared no exertion to 
mfuse courage and hope into his breast. When- 
ever he came home ior his dinner at midday, or 
returned in the evening with wearied limbs, she 
surrounded him with every invention of affec- 
tionate care, spoke to him the tenderest words to 
comfort him, and in cheerful accents set befors 
him the joys of a brighter future. 

He answered her affectionately, and appeared to 
be gratefid for her tender affection ; then ne uanatly 
broke off the conversation abruptly, and drove tha 
poor girl to silence by his impenetrable coldness. 
Then he would go into a comer, and ^t with his 
head buried in his hands, and remain lost in 
gloomy musings nntil, after a brief good night, he 
went np-atairs mto the attic in which hia bed stood, 
and bolted hia door behind him. 

This singular behavioar began to fill Cl«r» »nd 
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Luke with xmeasiness. Their blissful dream b^aii 
to enfold itself with clouds as they gazed on it ; 
and, although they knew not what they had to 
fear, their hearts would often beat with intense 
anxiety about the future. 

Quite different were the feelings of old Torfs. 
It was true, indeed, that the melancholy abstrac- 
tion of Staers did not please him very much, yet 
it was enouffh for him that he kept himself irom 
drink, and did hia work regularly and well. He 
thought they could not expect more of him at 
first, and it would ^s away by degrees as he got 
naed to hia new position. Besides, if he stood the 
test well, and really remained victorious over his 
fatal propensity to drink for three months, then he 
would not be compelled any longer to work as a 
day-labourer; on the contrary, he would be the 
relation, the inmate, and the equal of Torfs himself. 
This improvement in his condition, the affectionate 
friendship of his new family circle, the happiness 
of his child, all this, he said, would raise Staers out 
of the dejection which kept him so low. 

So the old man used to say to his son and to 
Clara : he tried to make them see that everything 
was going on very well — could not go on better — 
and, in order to dissipate their gloomy forebodings, 
he would at times laugh and jeat with them on 
their causeless fears and fancies. 

What inspired him with thia comforting hope, 
was the evident submission of Jan Staere to his 
alighteat command, and the painful timidity and 
gentieness of his voice whenever he said anything 
to him, or asked any question of him. 

Could the old man have seen how Clara's father, 
whenever he was alone, would gn^h his teeth by 
fita and Btarts, and stamp with ms foot, and mutter 
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"bitter words between his teetli, then perhaps lie 
would not have deemed tbc fears of his children 
quite groundless. But in his presence Jan Staers 
repressed every rising feeling of impatience or 
of vexation, and assumed a ead but calm and -cool 
exterior. 

Ten days had thus gone by, and Jan Staers had 
manifested do tendency towards strong drink ; and 
it was commonly thought in the village that he 
had really overcome, by an unwonted energy and 

Sersistence of will, a vice which is generally most 
ifficult of cure, it' not entirely hopeless. But, at 
the end of that time, tliere appeared some indica- 
tions which began to disquiet the old Torfs, and 
to excite in him suspicions and doubts whether 
Clara's father had accepted the test with good will 
and free concurrence. Whenever he went to see 
him in the fields, he was pained and surprised to 
iind him standing with his arms crossed ; — and, at 
the end of the day, the very small amount of work 
done, showed that he must have passed many 
hours in idleness. 

The two vices which old Torfs hated the most 
were idleness and dmnkenness. It grieved him to 
see that Staers, while he seemed to get the better of 
his drunkenness, remained still the slave of indo- 
lence. Nevertheless, the old man made as many 
excuses for him as he could; he thought he had 
noticed that Clara's father had been paler than 
nsual the last few days, and that his cheeks had 
become visibly thinner. 

Toria had spoken to him about it, and told him 
that if he did not feel quite well he should not 
hesitate to say so, and then he might stay a few 
days at home to rest himself thoroughly ; but Jan 
Staers had made reply, that he was quite well, and 
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felt himself strong enongli to do any work that 
fiuTn-labonrere TiEiiall7 did. 

The twelfth day — the morrow was a great holi- 
day — Father Tom was returning from the town, 
to which he had heea summoned by his landlord. 
At the end of the lower road he did not follow the 

Eine avenue, but took a footpath which would 
lad him along a field where he knew that Jan 
Staers was employed in spreading a great heap of 
manure. When he had reached the field wid come 
to Clara's father, he took him W the hand, and 
said in a light and joyous tone ot voice, — 

" Don't be cast down, friend Jan ; take courage, 
man ; things will all come right. Shall I tell you 
something that will give you great pleasure ? ' ' 

He then gave him a slap on the shoulder, and 
said, — 

" What would you think, eh? if I were to tell 
you that you would sleep again, much sooner than 
yon think for, in the stone formhouse yonder? " 

" / sleep there? is the new tenant in want of 
a servant, then ? " muttered Staers, with a forced 
effort at a jest. 

" You don't catch my meaning ; I mean that 
you will live again in the atone house as you used 
to do formerly. ' 

" But the new tenant is Franz Vleugels, from 
the forest fiinn." 

" He has, indeed, ofTcred a good deal for it ; hut 
the man — do yon see, Staera? ' 

And the old man raised his hand to his lipa, 
and made a movement with it to imitate a man 
drinking. 

" So yon see, neighbour Jan, the landlord won't 
hear of him. He would rather let the farm at a 
much lower rent, if he can only be sure that it will 
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be regolarl^ paid, and that hia impoTeriahed fidda 
■will be improved and well lanned. Gaesa now 
who the new tenant is." 

"What busineaa is it of mine?" growled Jan 
Staers. " I should like never to hear the stone 
fium mentioned asain — the wretched hole where 
I was slowly mined I " 

" Now, now, be a little more calm, neighbour 
Jan; /am the new ^ant." 

" I knew well it wonld end so ! " exclaimed Jan 
Staers with a forced langh, which was meant to 
dmnlate joy, and expteaaed envious derision. 

" And I have got it at a very re&sooable rent," 
continued the old man. " I give very little more 
for it than you did. It is a mine of gold, my 
iriend. The landlord, who haa a liking for me 
because he haa known me these twenty yeaia aa 
an honourable man, and is anre that I shall im- 
prove his property, opened Ma money-box and 
said I might take what I wanted : I am to buy 
cows and horses, and hire labourers as many as 
I bke. Yea, we shall do, now ; we shall have to 
tnct up our aleevea now! Eh, neighbour, our 
children will have room enough in the world now ; 
for if we don't get money now, people may weU 
say, ' They werft too stupid or too idle to become 
rich,' " 

During this glowing exposition of the old man's 
projects, Jam. btaers Kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and his arms seemed to tremble by his 
side. 

"Well now, what do yon say of this news?" 
asked Torfe, astonished at his silence. 

" Good, — it ia very good, — I wish you good 
lack I " mattered Jan Staera. 

" Yon mnst have a better heart," aaid the old 
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maa with increasing joy ; " the appointed time frill 
soon run out ; then you shall leave your cottage, 
and come to live with us in the stone fermhouse. 
We must not put off the marriage of our young 
folk much longer, or the little farmhouse will have 
to stand empty. It is a good thing that winter is 
coming on, and that there iB a good deal of plaster- 
ing and patching up to be done in the stone house ; 
for the landlord wishes to hand it over to me sound 
and in good repur. Monday we will go together 
there and have a look over it, and see what we 
can do to prepare the fields to yield a good harvest 
next year. The land has had a good fallow, friend 
Jan, it will work well, depend on it I ... . Come 
back to the house in something less than an hour ; 
we will have a cup of coffee, and hespeak one of 
mother's best lye rakes. Crood bye; within an 
hour ! " 

Jan Staers leaned on his pitchfork, and with a 
fixed and gloomy look followed the old man with 
his eyes until he had disappeared in the distance. 
He remained in this attitude as though stunned, 
sunk in the depth of despair, and with a bitter 
sneer on his countenance, until he heard over the 
fields the echo of gladsome voices in the house of 
old Torla : they were welcoming the glad tidings. 

All his muscles quivered with a sudden convul- 
sion ; — with an unmtellirible growl he threw the 
pitchfork angrily away firom him. He stamped 
his feet and clenched his fists ; the soonds which 
escaped his lips were formless, bnt they sounded 
like fierce and terrible execrations. 

He remained a short time overmastered by thifl 

transport of rage. But soon he relapsed into his 

former immobility, and as thoiu;h his reason ^;ra- 

' dually gained an insight into tus trne situatioq, 

H 2 
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His limbs 'became again relaxed, and be said to 
Mmself in a dejected tone, — 

" Wretch that I am ! He brin^ me happiness 
for my child, — and I am bureting with envy! 
abject coward 1 I am lying prostrate in the pit of 
miseiy I have dag for myself, and I hold bim for 
my enemy who reaches oat a brother's hand to 
ruse me &om my degradation. Oh, that drink, 
that drink I It numbs the heart — it slays the sooL 
.... But I will overcome it ; I will strangle this 
demon of pride which possesses my heart .... Come 
(H), Farmer Staers, you contemptible drankard/yoa 
are to.be a servant in your latfaer's stone farm- 
hoose I You must be obedient, and toil and wear 
yourself out for others in the veiT house where yon 
need to command as master. The men will laugh 
at: your humiliation; they will make a mock of 
you ; they will rejoice, in their envious gibes, over 

your misfortunes hut you must stoop and 

crouch, and digest your misery as best you can, 
and drink the poison draught of shame — drink it 
in fall draughts — ^until yoa burst 1 " 

He went a few steps, took up his fork from the 
ground, and began to work again ; — but there was 
something so wild and feverish in his way of 
working, that one would have said be was cooling 
his rage upon the heap of manure. He stuck his 

E'tchfork into it with forious violence, threw it 
ther and thither without order or moderation, 
and behaved himself like one out of his senses. 

After about a quarter of an hour, the perapin^ 
tion was pouring from Jiis brow, and his breath 
was short and thick, with extreme weariness. 
But still he continued, and at intervals a gloomy 
Bound issued from his mouth, as though he were 
goading himself on to persevere in this desperate 
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conflict -with hiroBelf until he sank exhausted and 
powerless. 

Then all at once he heard the voice of Farmer 
Torfs, who was calling to him iiom a great dis- 
tance to leave hia work and come to 3rink the 



" Perdition ! " growled Jan Staers. " Go — and 
sit down at the table — look on — and see how glad 
tbey all are — how they clap their hands for joy ! 
See how your own child exults in your disgrace f— 
and chatter — and laugh and be merry .... or els6 
yoa will be driven away like a servant, who is not 
servile enongh in hia master's eyes t Come, come, 
— crawl along— reptile that you are! " 

And with slow steps he went, and mtinnurcd as 
he went, towards the abode of Fanner Torik. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It waa the day after this scene, and about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Clara Btood ready witli 
her prayer-book in her band to go to dmicb. 
She spoke to her father abd said, with her sweet 
Toice, — 

" Now, you will go out, won't you ? imd walk a 
bit in the nelds to neshen you up ? . . . the sun is 
shining so clear ; it is bo beautifiQ and so £resh out 
of doors. Here you ait all day long moping ; it 
is not light, father. You will maJce yourself ilL 
Farmer Torfs said, too, that you ought to get a little 
fresh air. Ah, if you won't do it for your own e^e, 
do it for mine. It is not so very great a kindness, 
and you don't know bow glad it will make me. 
To think you are sitting there on that chair all 
day long, with your head in your hands, dreaming 
away — do you think that that is no grief to me ? 

" To run right into men's facea, and have to 

answer all sorts of jeering questions ! " 

muttered Staers. 

" But, father," observed the girl, " it is a fes- 
tival ; almost ijl the men will be in church ; you 
won't meet anybody. Besides, if you don't wish 
to see anybody, go away towards the forest ; you 
may be sure of being alone there. But the cJodk; 
is striking ; I must make haste . . . ." 

She pressed his hand, and looking coaxingly and 
iroplonngly into his eyes, she asked, — 

" Father dear, won't you now ? won't you take 
a little walk?" 
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"Well, yes. Wtat difference is it to me? It 
18 all one to me — everytiiing is — " answered Jiu 
Staers impatiently. 

" And if you are not at home when I come back 
from church, I shall go to Mother Beth 'a ; she has 
begged me to come. Tou will come on too, won't 
you, father ? You know Aat we are all to hare 
a game of cards quietly in the early evening; 
Farmer Torfs said so," 

" Very well ;" growled Staera. " Take care you 
don't be late for the service : people will think you 
are lazy and idle." 

Repeating hastily her greeting, the girl ran out 
at the door. 

Jan Staers remained a little while longer, sitting 
without moving a limb ; a grim, sour smile was 
on his lips — and he was gazing wrathfully into 
vacancy, as though a disquieting spirit stood before 
his mind's eye. 

" Play a game at cards ! " he muttered. " Tea 
— play with the cards — and gnaw your own heart 
the while others are merry and glad. Go out to 
walk — yes — show yourself out of doors — Jem Paa- 
mans will ask you, as he did you yesterday, how 
much you get a day with the old beetle. The 
broom-maker — a mere be^at — he will pity you, 
and tell you it is a miserable luid humiliating 
thing to go and work as a servant in your lather's 
farmyard .... and the drunken blacksmith will 
put his hand to his mouth, taiA laugh ami shout to 
you from a distance : ' Jan, Jan, my lad — this 
comes of — the glass ! ' All the children will be 
at your heels as if you were a strange sort of 
animal, and they wiU whisper scornfully to one 
another about Fanner Staers, the great fool, who 
was rich and drank himself poor." 
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Now he held his peace avliile, and his morbid 
fancy charged these irritating thoughts -with yet 
more vivid and maddening colours. Then an ex- 
pression of deepening despair succeeded to one of 
enviona hatred on his countenance — and with a 
laugh of fierce and bitter deriaioo, he continued, — 

" And to-morrow I am to go and work in the 
stone farmhouse, — help the masons to put new tilea 
on the roof. I shall have to stand up aloft, on a 
ladder, right out in the street. The whole villtffie 
will see me; fathers will point me out to their 
children as an example that they must lay up ia 
their terrified hearts. My story will be told again 
and again a hundred times: and I, the while, 
dying of shame and spite, shall have to sit up there 
on the roof like a martyr on the rack ; and down 
below in the street they will be laughing, jesting, 
scoffing, and calling out aloud that I nave deserved 
it . . . Oh, half of one month is gone . . . and Ifeel 
myself quite conquered already . . . ten weeks more! 
— ten ages of horrible suffering, of infenud de- 



paroxysm of passion. He rose with a groan, and 
strode np and aown his little room like a madman, 
shouting aloud, — 

" No, no, it cannot last. I must put an end to 
it. Ckra ! . . . but if I were dead she would be 
happy. Nothing could hinder her marriage. My 
body would be scarcely cold before the Torfaes 
would begin to talk of the wedding. Ah, I should 
be set &ee from all my shame ; I should have no 
more feeling than a stone ; no more conscience to 
gnaw me ; no more heart to feel . . ." 

He sprang forward, pot his hand on the bolt o( 
the cupDoardand opened the door of it with violence. 
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Something like the glimmeriiig of bright steel 
Btrack his eye. He stood a moment looking at it 
with a ahudder ... it seemed to kill him with terror 
and fear ; for he closed the door with a jerk, and 
sprang backward with a dull, sad cry. 

Then, as though he would escape from some 
perilous thooght, he began again to ran rather than 
walk up and down the room, and roared all kinds 
of disjointed words without form or sense. 

Suddenly he stood atill before the window and 
looked out. A smile of peculiar joy illumined his 
fsice, and he sighed with longing for something the 
sight of which seemed to cause him indescribable 
pleasure. 

About a bow-shot off, on the further side of the 
brook, was a pnbiic-bouse, above the door of which 
hung a sign. A swan was painted on it, and be- 
neath the swan a pint full of brown beer, and a 
green flask surrounded with little glasses. And on 
this flask Jan Staers kept his eager eye fixed ; he 
stood with open mouth and panting breast, and 
then he said with a shudder, — 

" Gin ! — ^Ah, to be dead — no more consciousness 
— no more pain ; to drink, drink, drink, and then 
fall down without reason, without soul I — to feci 
the flame rush through one's veins; to be rich, 
happy, valiant, and strong ... to forget everything — 
all . . . eveiytbing . . . come, come ! . . ." 

He felt his pockets and fumbled about them with 
feverish eagerness. 

" Money 1" murmured he ; "I have no money. 
The old beetle won't pay me till to-morrow. He 
distrusts me ; I might go and drink with it to-day. 
Ah, I saw some money yesterday 1 — it must be 
there stilL There, in Clara's box!" 

He stooped towards the box while saying these 
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■woiia and took oat a little casket, the oonteots of 
which he shook out into the palm of Us hand. 

" Silver I " said he, with glee. " Silver ! one, 
two, three fiancs, and a half; enough, enough to 
live, to die . . ." 

Bat, as if the pieceti of money had nttered an 
appealing, expostnlating voice, he put them back 
into the uttle box hastily auA in terror, and began 
suddenly to shiver and to totter on his legs, so 
that he stuik into a chaix to prevent himself &om 
falling. 

With his bewildered eye still fixed npon the 
money, he said gloomily, — 

" Vile Judas I go — sell the sool of yoar child ! . . . 
wretch that I am, what am I going to do ! Poor 
Ciara, she has worked so many nights in secret fiir 
this. The brewer's wife gave her some shirts to 
make; she has hoturded the wages of her toil, 
penny by penny, all in secret ; I was not to know 
it Bat Luke has betrayed her. She is going to 
bay me a fine Sunday neckerchief; she wants to 
Borpriae and gladden me with this grand present ! 
—and this money, this money of love and affec- 
tion, — ^it will serve for .... oh no, no ! never I 
never ! " 

Springing np hastily, he replaced the pieces of 
money in Clara's box. While he was stooping to 
do this, a strange sooiid smote suddenly on his eax. 
It was a distant noise, as of some one who was 
coming along, singing as he walked. Jan Staers 
stood upright in me room, and listened with mar- 
vellous astonishment to the song, which seemed to 
him more and more distinct, jjfhongh the false 
notes, and the confused and stammering words 
must have been nttered rather by an idiot than by 
a reasonable man. 
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" The Band-di?ger ! " muttered Jan StaoB, with 
a bitter expresBion of envy on his coantemaice. 
" How jolly he is now I He has had his drink j 
he singB, he nms, he has plenty of course, he 
knows nothing of hraniliation or of shame T He 
has no daughter ; he can drink — drink as much as 
he likes." 

The aong came nearer and nearer ; the door of 
Jan StaerB cottage was opened, and his old 'bocia 
companion stood oefore him, 

Klaes Grils, the sand-diggei, seemed nncom- 
monly merry, and in good Spiiite; his eyeg 
rolled wildly in his head ; his cheeks and his nose 
flowed with a fiery red; he felt with his hands 
m the air, and at last he said, with a load peal of 
laughter, — 

" There he is I GtK>d Grod, he is ^ve still I 
Jan StaeiB, lad, I thought yoa were gone to live in 
a mole-track. These t«n days we l^ve had such 
a drinking bout ; it is so good jnst now, the gin at 
the White Calf. I wanted to lead l^e wheelwright's 
son home, hat he wonld lie down in the midue of 
the road, and I can't make him get np. So every 
one to his taste, say L" 

Jan Staers stared at his old companion with a 
peculiarly steady and SxeA look; there he stood, 
tottering and reeling about, and making all kinds 
of strange grimaces. 

" But, bless me, friend Jan," continued he, "you 
are making a &ce as if you wanted to eat me op. 
What are you up to now ? Where do you go for 
a drink? or do you manage matters like great 
folks, and mix your glass at home to yonr likujg ? 
I'm going to try that to-day ; I have a little greea 
flask ; when it is full it holds over a pint . . ." 

He put his hand in the pocket of his hlooBe and 
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drew OTit a flask. Iteacliing it oat to Jan Staers, 
Le stammered, — 

" There, that comes out of the White Calf. 
JoBt taste it. Only a drop, don't be greedy ; for 
that's something to make a dead man jump up out 
of his coffin." 

He kept Lis hand stretched out towards Jas 
Staers, who stood trembling with inexpresaible 
anguish, and following every morement of the 
flask in the sand-digger b unsteady hand. 

"Is your throat bunged up?" said the latter, 
jeeringly. " Or do yoa think it is some of that 
wretched stuflTfrom the Blue Dog?" 

" Go away, go away, take the flask out of 
my sight I" roared Jan Staers, althongh he invo< 
luntanly put out his hand aa if to seize it. 
And in truth a fearful conflict was raging within 
him. The memory of the simple bat deep aflectiou 
of his daughter stayed him awhile on the brink of 
the awfal precipice ; but the fatal flask shone 
bewitchingly before his eyes. It smiled on him ; 
it seemed to him surrounded with all kinds of 
enchanting Images of happiness ; it drew him on 
and on with irresistible force, as the magnet draws 
the needle. 

However, the brutal and repnlsive face of the 
sand-digger, which grinned behmd the flask, would 
probably have given him strength to gain the 
victory over his passion, had not tia companion at 
that moment withdrawn the flask, saying with & 
scornful laugh, — 

" Ah, ah, I know how it is ; they were talking 
of it at the White Cal£ You would catch it well, 
wouldn't you? The old beetle would send you 
about your business, if you drank only one single 
drop . . ." 
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" Here, here," howled Jan Staers, suddenlT 
springing forward, and grasping the flask with 
hi3 band, as a wild heast clntches his pej. 

" Stop there, holloa !" cried the other, mnning 
after him roand the room ; " only one drop ; I know 
you of old, yon have no hottom to yonr month. 
Gire me hack the flask I give it me I " 

Jan Staers put the flask to his mouth, and poshed 
the Band-digger violently irom him. Fora moment 
there was a kind of scnffle, nntil at length Jan 
Staera, drawing a deep breath, gave hack the flask 
and Bank down on hia chair exhausted. 

The sand-digger looked alternately at the empty 
flask and at his panting comrade, in mote wonder. 

" Oh, he off with yon, begone I Fiend that you 
are, yon have stolen my sonl, yon have murdered 
ray danghter," moaned Jan Staers, as if beside 
himself, and shuddering in his chair. 

"Well, that is good! ' gmmhled the sand-di^er. 
" What rubbish are you saying now? You shall 
see whether I won't make you pay for your drink. 
Here 1 am assaulted and robbed in broad daylight, 
as if I were in a wilderness. Ah, you don't like it; 
you are afraid it will bum your lips I ... I shall 
go up yonder, up the hill, to the Spotted Cow, and 
drink a pint of the best, and pot it to yonr account. 
If yon won't pay it I will bring you np before the 
magistrate, as sure as my name is Klaea Grils. 
Stealing is stealing; they locked up Frank, the 
dung-carter, for six months for finding a loaf worth 
two-pence on the baker's counter." 

The Band-di^er took two steps towards the door, 
as thongh to leave the cotti^ ; then he turned and 
asked again, — 

" Tou will pay it, won't yoQ ? Then we shall still 
be good friends, anyhow . . . Jan Staers, lad, how 
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nriy you look with yonr great, glassy, ataring eyes! 
If 1 didn't know what it is owing to, I ebould mn 
away from you as from a mad dog. The devil, 
who is tip in the church in the picture of the I^st 
Judgment, and you— wh^ you are aa like one 
anomei as two drops of gin . . . no, I mean two 
drops of water. But Jan, I forgot to aak you, is it 
true what they were talking about in the White 
Calf, that the old beetle has taken the stone farm, 
and that you are goiog to work with him as his 



Berrant? on your own pn^r^ — that is, what was 
your own property? ... I wish that word 'was' 
didn't come in, don't yon, Jan ? What a number 



of beautiful Iranc pieces we should have, which are 
gone now! So, so, — the Curb's parable, which 
used to make you rave ao, when you were half-seas 
over, — the parable is come true I The clay cottage 
has, after aU, eaten up the stone farmhouse t Ha I 
ha ! the Cord, lad, is a clever man, to tell true 
fifteen years beforehand ! So, you are to be servant 
to the old hair-splitter ! I'm sorry for you ; you'll 
have to work like a slave . . . and gin? yes, indeed, 
you will draw your gin out of the well with a 
bucket ! " 

During this jeering address, Jan Staers had re- 
mained sitting in his chair, with his unifieaning 
gaze bent on vucancy ; not a limb, not a muscle of 
his body moved ; but his features worked with 
impetuous emotions, and at each wound which the 
sand-digger's gibes indicted on his pride, he 
clenched his teeth more rigidly together, and his 
^es sparkled and glowed with an ever intenser 
flame of anger. It was also observable that the 
drink had began to tire his brain, for his accustomed 
paleness was now replaced, even on his forehead, 
with a wajmer tint. 
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" Farewell ! " gnunbled the asnd-di^er, tnming 
^ain towards the door. " Tell your master, the 
old beetle, that I laugh at him and despise him, for 
all his being tenant of the stone faimhonse." 

Jan StaerB Sprang up, and nmning after the 
sand-digger, pulled Mni back into the room. 

" Wait, wait a moment ! " he exclaimed with 
warmth, as he bent oyer the box, " I will go with 
yon ; I will pay yon for the flask — np yonder in 
the Spotted Cow." 

" Come now, that's something like I ah, yoa 
have some money in a box ? while yon are abont 
it, bring a little more. Let me see,-— silver ! " 

" Gome along I " exclaimed Jan Staers, dra^;ing 
the sand-digger towards the door. 

Bnt when he set Mb foot over the threshold, it 
seemed aa if a restraining thought occurred to him ; 
perhaps there stood before his disquieted spirit 
the image of hia dangbter, standing with nphfted 
bands, imploring him to have pity on himself, and 
on her. He leaned against the doorpost, and stood 
for a moment trembling ; but the sand-digger 
pushed him out into the street, and followed nun, 
carefdlly closing the door behind him. Jan Staers 
waited on with nneasy and painiul rapidity, and 
made for an oak coppice, as though he were 
afraid of being seen by any one. When they 
reached the open field all was still and solitary ; 
so far as the eye could reach, there was no living 
being in sight. The sand-digger reeled and stag- 
gered afW him, and muttered quite out of breath, 
" Eh, Jan, are vou on fire anywhere that you ran 
so {aat7 but Til beat you yet; my legs are good 
yet. Oh, there I go, down in the mud I They 
call this keeping the roads in order .... an 
honest man can't go up to the Spotted Cow without 
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breaking his neck! Here I am, in for it. Jan, 
Jan, wait a bit ; we must rest a little there at the 
comer of the wood, at Jem 8noeks' . . . ." 

Banning on thus, and stammering as he went, 
the two boon companiona disappeared rapidly 
behind the angle of the pine grove. 

A quarter of an hour later, lai^ numbers of 
men were seen leaving the village, and retnming 
homewards through the roads and lanes and over 
the fields. The service was over. 

When Clara entered the cottage, a joyous smile 
played on her lips. 

" Ah, father is gone ont to walk," she said gaily, 
" This is the first time. Now things will go better. 
He will come round by degrees, and the bitter 
vexation that gnaws him will vanish gradually. 
The brewer's wife has given me some more work 
.... What a beautiful neckerchief that was in the 
sacristan's window ! it was so gay, it quite dazzled 
my eyes. I shall manage it famously .... fuid 
father shan't know a moment's peace until he puts 
it on and goes with me to church ; as for the worn- 
out tag he has on his neck now, it is quite a disgrace 
to be seen in it. And he knows nothing about it; 
I work while he is in bed .... Come, I will nm 
off to Mother Beth's and tell her the good news 
.... and this evening we will have such a nice 
game at cards .... and the loser is to have a cleft* 
stick fitted on his nose. Oh, how merry we shall 
be ; how we shall all laugh I " 

Swiftly as a bird she ran out at the door, and 
disappeared behind the wall of the cottage. 
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CHAPTEK X 



" G*>:e> Gi-r, Mrier Toife ; wiiai Sap nsthn, 
isn't ft?" 

"Becaaae t-;s kofc at it wi'Jt sacs nKirr ptics, 
CUra." 

" Yes. yra, I am Toy -well, too." 

** Si d'>«ii br tbe fire, then ; ireH lun > Httle 
diat Does dlV) wdl, TonAar?" 

" Mother Tore, nn* father is gme out to nlk. 
This is a si^n that he b^ins to get vscd to his 
position, anfT that he is Bhafcing off hi^ glooon." 

'* Gone out toiralk?(3an,child.itisaholidaT, 
all die pnblic hoiuesaie vide opoL.** 

" So no, Mother Se& ; he is tm\y gone finr a 
stroll in die fields to get a moothtol of fiesh air. 
He poUic houses ? dcm't be alanned abwit them. 
If my father had vished to diink, he might hars 
done BO say day; bnt, lie snre, be stands finn in 
his good rescdntion .... and if he becKnes a little 
man cheetfiil in mtod, I don't despair but that he 
will quite get over hisbad habiL" 

" It is mj notitn too, (3aia, that things irill go 
on welL Ferh«)s aomelhing May torn Qp vnmg, 
bat any how Lnhe shall not be prevented £rom. . .. 
from enabling me to call yon my daughter. LocA: 
von well, yon vonldn't say that Lnke is much 
Uke his fattier ontwaidhr ; but inside? diey are 
B8 like as two pins. Lake seems patient, and 
gentle, and easy to manage as a child, doesnt he? 
well, for all that, Lnke has a hard head on his 
■honldeis, Clara; and like bis father, vhenever he 
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takes anythjiig into that head of hia, you will 
never make kim give it np. Saj what yon like, 
and tij all yon can, both of them always come 
back to the point they started from. They are a 
little bit oMtinate, anie enongh — it runs in the 
Uood of the Torfees — they always were veiy hard 
to manage," 

" But, Mother Torfa, I thought Lnke was to 
be here after the service ? " 

" He isgone with hia &thet to the St. George's 
Gnild. They meet to-day. I dare eay it will be 
an hoar before they come back." 

" I have heard say that th^aie going to choose 
Father Tor& as Deao of the St (}e^'e Gnild ; is 
it true?" 

"It seems so; bnt Torfe hesitates. He does 
not like to hare his head troubled with cares. Ton 
see the Gnild ia not on a very good footing, and if 
Torfs became Dean he would want to set it all 
right : for he would rather not touch a thing than 
leave it half done." 

" Bnt it would be such a nice thing for Farmer 
Torfe to be Bean. Only think, Mother Beth, 
what an honour for the family ! " 

" Ha! hal Clara, dear, you make me laagh. 
Tou good-for-nothing girl, you are always caring 
£)r the honour of the family ! You eeem to think 
it 18 Palm Sunday, and that Easter is at the door I 
.... But laughing aside, I was saj^ing just now, 
that the Torfees are made of very atubbom stuff. 
If you were to aay that obatinacy was wrong, yon 
would have them both down upon you. You 
must know then that they never decide on anything 
without keeping it at least four-and-twenty hours 
working in their heads ; sometimes they wiU run 
aboat with a thought in their brains mi months 
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jmd years before they say it mnBt be done. And 
t£ yon find fault witn them, — oh, it is manly, and 
they can't see any barm in it But after jul, the 
Torfses ^e capitfd workers, and they do their 
duties careftilly and accorately both towards God 
and towards man. Yes, often so good and so 
strict, that yon may happen to get a good scolding 
if you hint they are wrong in anything they do." 

" I've got sometliing in my bead. Mother Beth. 
Couldn't tbey make Luke Dean of the St. George's 
Guild?" 

" Oh, yon little goose, he is mnch too young. 
I don't \aoyr what yon sit there dreamii^ about 
Clara, Clara, you mustn't be so proud. Honour 
and renown, look yott, all that is but wind : jnst 
blow on your band, you will feel something, Mid 
think it is something re^ and it is nothing after 
all .... I iras Baying the Torfeea had a will of 
their own. You most know how to manage them 
when they take a whim in their heads. Look, if 
things should ever go so far as that you should sit 
here by the fire, and be called Dame Torfs— you 
laugh, eh? — then you must take good care to 
notice what Luke haa in his head, and if yon think 
that he is going to do or undertake anything that 
is hazardous, then begin betimes your obKrvations 
on it, and never give over ; — yon may hare to talk 
a long time, but never give over, till he has given 
up his project If you can't get the better of his 
wnim, and if be has once made a resolution, don't 
bother him any more. You'll never move the 
Torfees." 

"Oh, mother, where people love one another, 
everything goes smoothly." 

"No, no, child, noming in the world goes 
smoothly. What you must take care of especially 
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is, that you neTer— never, do yon hear? — allow 
him to remain a quarter of an hont in a public 
honse from the time of your marriage. Aa soon as 
yon notice anything of that kind, then hegin to be 
vexed, and peevish, and look bout, and ecold, and 
80 on, without ceasing. Men can't stand out 
against that, and they will do anything we like to 
he quit of our everlasting seeaawing on one thing, as 
they call it. Of that curse of our villages, of gin, I 
shall not say much to you ; yon have had a inelan- 
choly example of its consequences before your eyes 
all your lifelong, and 30 haa Luke; bntwhoknowa? 
some bad luck, or some trouble ; they take a drop 
to drown their vexation, they say, and then it is all 
over with them. Just look, m the village over 
yonder, on the Lyaterberg, the weaver Tist Mees; 
he was for forty years an honest man, who earned 
his bread honourably. He had five children, and 
one of ibem was killed hr a kick from one of the 
brewer's horses. Tist Mees was almost beside 
himself with grief; by the advice of some bad 
friends he tasted gin for the first time, just to cheer 
himself up, as they said. It was all over with him ; 
the poor weaver became a dnmkard, and went fast 
to ruin. To console himself for the loss of one 
child, he has broi^ht the four others to beggary, 
and made them miserable. Clara, child, if ^ings 
don't mend in our villages with this wretched gin 
drinking, depend on it we sliall bear of some sad 
doings. If it were only the drunkards themaelvea 
who suffered, we might say that it served them 
right — they reaped as they sowed ; but that wife 
and children, sometimes even father and mother, 
should have to safFer hunger, and shed tears of 

fief and shame, that is not as it should he ; and 
say that dnu^ards can have no hearts in their 
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bodies, to for^t their poor lambs in such an inbn- 
man wbj, and knowingly and willingly make them 
suffer 80 much .... You are sitting so still, Clara ; 
I dare say you have not been listening all the time, 
and aie thinking of something else." 

" I am sad. Mother Beth : your words make 
me afraid. You talk as if Luke could ever get a 
liking for gin. There's no reason in that, now. 
Oh God! is the world then so far gone that we 
cannot be sure of those we love from one day to 
another?" 

" You must not be vexed about it, Clara: but 
for all that, look yon, yon must always keep your 
eyes wide open .... One thing more you onght to 
know well. The wife seems to be the slave in a 
family, and always to be obedient ; hut it 13 only 
in appearance, child. Of a hundred households, 
ninety are just what the wife has made them, or 
idlowed them to become. So you must always be 
up very early, earlier than the servants, and take 
care that everybody goes to his work in good time. 
Never let them stay np longer than necessaiy at 
night ; it only wastes oil, and makes them lazy at 
their work. You mnst give a good example to 
everybody ; for where fiie farmer's wife likes 
sitting about, or crossing her arms, there the cart 
runs out of its proper track, and the horse remains 
in the stable uselessly nibbling his hay. Yon 
must be neat and clean in everything, Clara; 
cleanliness in a household cheers the heart and 
gladdens the souL And economy, Clara, economy 
is the first duty of a wife. Men, you see, are not 
strict enough about it ; but they are always glad, 
after all, to see a little heap of money in a comer 
of the chest, though they never ask how it has 
been gathered, by care and economy. Let nothing 
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1)6 loat, ererytlimg has its value. In the town 
theie is a man who l:>ecame rich only by collecting 
old iion and wom-^ut clothes. A plate that has 
lofit a piece may still last some time ; and when it 
breaks in pieces at lest, yon see it breaks instead of 
tiie new one that you might have bought. Anyhow 
it is a plate gained ; and so it is witb everything. 
When Luke wants to throw away his wiustcoat or 
his blouse because they are worn ont, just put a 
patch here and there, and they will last six months 
longer. And then yon must be careful not to 
spend a penny at the milliner's. Out of an old pair 
M father s trousers, mother can easily make a new 
waistcoat for her ddest boy ; and when the eldest 
is grown ont of it, just pass it on to the next, and 
Bo on, till yon can do nothing more with it but cut 
ontagoodpairof Bockaforfatner .... But you see, 
Cliura, there is one thing you must not be too 
Baviug in, and that is eatmg. I don't mean that 
yon should have dainties on the table; no, but 
there should always be enough. It is a mistake 
to try to save out of the mourns of your servants ; 
it never answers in the long nm. He who works 
hard must eat well, or he will never hold out. 
What you lose in victuals you gain twice over in 
work. And the same wim cattle. Ixiok yon, 
when we bought our horse, it was lean and out of 
condition, and scarcely fit for work ; and thougji 
we got him cheap, we thought we had made a very 
bad bargain. But we treated the poor beast wel^ 
and he got round, and became very strong again. 
Ton may go all round the neighbourhood, and you 
won't find a horse that will do so much work, and 
with BO much spirit. But the cows, Clara, the 
cows, if you don't care for them and look afler them 
as if they were your own children, yon will never 
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get on in farming. Cows, do you see, are the 
main thing in &rming ; and it takes a good deal 
of skill to get oat of them all that is in them, and 
improve their condition all (he time, I'll tell vou 
how to manage it. I once heard the Cur^ preach — 
I don't remember now what it was alwut — but he 
was telling ns abont the false gods of some of the 
folk that uved a long time ago. Some went and 
bowed down to the sun or to the moon, some to an 
elephant, some to a bird, or anything else ; but 
there was one country where they had a notion 
that co^s and oxen were gods, and so out td 
reverence they would not kill them nor eat them. 
Thinks I to myself, these people, poor creatures, 
they don't know any better .... but they weren't 
so tat wrong after lul .... for you see, Clara, the 
cow is the queen of aU cattle, and the greatest 
benefactor to men. Without the cow, man would 
never be able to work the land ; and like too many, 
even now-a^iayB, they would eat one another up 
for hunger, if God hadn't created the cow .... 
CUra, child, what ails you now ? Tou look as if 
you had a tear in your eye?" 

"Oh, it is nothing," stammered the girl; "I was 
thinking of my poor white mammy, who supported 
us so long, and then was killed at last before hex 
time. All you say is very true. Mother Beth." 

" Tee, if you have been listening to all I have 
been saying. I fancied your wits were wool- 
gathering a little bit; Luke was skipping about 
in your head, wasn't he, now? well, well, it is 
natural enough," 

" No, Dame Torfe, yon are mistaken ; I have 
been listening, listening very attentively, and 
I thank you a thousand times for your good advice. 
Tour words made me feel a little sad ; I did not 
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know that it was so eerioos a matter to be mifltreas 
of a house, but now I begin to have a little notion 
of it" 

"Yea, yes, this book isn't so easily read through. 
Only wait a bit till we come to the chapter on 
children. We bad three, but my little Mieken 
and Pietje went to heaven when they were about 

seven years old It is too early yet to talk 

about them ; you will find it all out soon enough. 
I was going to tell you something about the stable 
and the sheep, but I fancy I hear Torfs' footstep. 
Come, we will get out the cards." 
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CHAPTER XL 

Old Tobfs and his son entered the faonse at that 
moment. Loke went straight towards Clara, who 
had risen as they came in, and talked quietly with 
her. The sweet amile which lighted up Tjoth their 
faces, and the joyous gestures of Clara showed 
that the maiden was busy in telling her lover how 
her father had gone out to walk in the fields to 
re&esh himself a little. 

" "Well now," exclaimed Mother Beth to her 
husband, "how have things gone up yonder? you 
are surely not dean ? " 

" No, no," said the old man with a laugh, " they 
spared no pains indeed, but . . . ." 

" Yes, yea, father; but tell it right out," said 
Luke, interrupting him. " Aye, indeed ! only 
fancy, mother, they had elected father, and there 
he sat pondering and weighing, like he does when 
he is in doubt about anything. I saw by the 
shaking of his head that he was going to accept it, 
but I stepped gently on his toe, and then he said: 
' I thank you for the honour you have done me, 
bat my last word is — no ! ' Everybody knows 
father ; so there was nothing more to be said but, 
* 'Tis a great pity 1 ' and so they all said." 

" Wefl, come, come, Torfs!" said Mother Beth, 
jestingly, " yoor mouth watered after all to be 
dean, did itr" 

" There ie something in it," answered the old 
man. " When you sit down amongst all your old 
friends, who beg yoa and coax yon, and mean to 
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give you a token of their respect and affection ! I 
iras aflected by it a great deal, and it gave me 
^eaX paiu wheu I found my refusal vexed them. 
Sut don't let lis talk any more ahout it ; let ns 
latlier have our game,— that will put the mattei 
ont of my head . . . Where is Jan Btaers ? I asked 
him to come at half-past three, and now 'tie four 
o'clock." 

" Father ia gone out to iralt in the fields," 
said Clara. " He wanted to get a mouthinl of 
ax to freshen him up. I told Mm, Farmer Torfe, 
that yon wished him to go ont to walk, and then 
he did it with pleaaore. He will come in a mo- 
ment ; perhaps he hasn't heard the chx^ strike." 

*' So! he is gone ont? that^s all right. But we 
will begin while we are waiting for him. Sit down 
at the table .... no, no, Luke mustn't sit by 
Clara; they help one another; we must play 
fair." 

They arranged themselves around the little 
table, and old Toifs took the pack of cards and 
began to deal 

" Three of tramps 1 " exdaimed Clara ; "tw«j^ 
.... Knave and qneen, sixty ! I shall win. I 
knew you wonld lose, Luke. I'll fit you, this time, 
a saddle on your nose, which shan't be made d 
straw, I assure you. You had better look sharp, 
lad, I've got it aU ready." 

She held up a thick piece of wood with a cleft in 
it, and said, with a loud laugh ; " Look, there is 
a saddle for you t this will pinch your nose so 
that you will cut twenty different faces in a 
minute 1 " 

" Bless me ! is it possible ? " said Mother Beth, 
laughing : " you have got the thickest stick fi»in 
ihe bakehouse. — Suppose I lose ? " 
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" Oh yes, then we will make the cleft a little 
deeper and easier for you. This is only for Luke. 
ThiB will teach him bow to tease me again, as he 
did the other day." 

" Come, come, do you call this playing at 
cards ? " drily remarked old Torfe. 

" My nose is begimiing to be sore already," 
mattered Luke. " I believe yon have sorted the 
cards on purpose for me. £ig^ts and nines, and 
not a single trump! " 

"Ten of spades I" exclaimed the old man, 
throwing the card on the table with an air, after 
the peasant &Bluon, much like a sledge-ham- 
mer. 

" Ace of spades, and — the trick is mine I " said 
Mother Beth, eznltingly. 

" Queen of hearts," she continued. 

" I won't take it," said Clara; " Father Torfs 
shall get one trick. There, nine of diamonds! 
.... and now my tnra. Knave, nine, ace of 
trumps — one, two, three, — all mine. Lnke hasn't 
got one single trick. Qere, my lad, hold np your 
noae." 

Luke was obliged to sit with the deft stick on 
his nose, without touching it with his hand, nntil 
the second game was played out 

The piece of wood which Clura fixed on his nose 
must have pinched him well ; but, though the tears 
almost came into his eyes, he made such odd faces 
— probably to amuse the others — that they all burst 
out into a peal of laughter. Clara especially clapped 
her hands, and filled the room with her merry 
voice. 

All was suddenly quiet, and Luke, as if ashamed, 
took the " saddle " ftom bis nose and threw it 
under the table. The others stood up, for the door 
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was opened, and Master Knops, a farmer of the 
Tillage, entered the room. 

" Ah, yon are playing ? " aaid he. " I am vexed 
to have to spoil your merriment ; but I come to 
tell yon Bometlmig yon ought to know. I mast 
tell you— yon wot3d rather know it than not." 

All looked at him vith cool curiosity. 

" Ton see," he continued, " I went np to the 
Spotted Cow to loot after our Thomaa, for they 
are always trying to lead onr young folk astray. 
Eighteen years old, and he is already a slave to 
einl 'Tis enough to turn all my hair grey I I 
didn't find Thomas there, — ^but aa I came back 
I went over the hill and through the pine grove to 
look for Thomas at Jem Snoeks' .... I heard 
a noise iMhind the stone cross, and whom should 
I find lying there, eo far gone that he couldn't 
stand on his legs . , , ," 

All his hearers turned deadlrpale — Clara rested 
her trembling hand on the back of a ch^ — 

' ' Who ? why the sand-^gger," continued Master 
Knops. 

" Ah, thank God ! " shouted Clara, with her 
arms uplifted towards heaven, 

" Thank God! " repeated EJiope. "Tes; but 
I hadn't gone five steps before I found another 
lying there. I took him by the hand, and shook 
tarn violently to rouse him. Well, it was no use ; 
there he lay like a stone — he had scarcely a breath 
left in him. You may guess, perhaps, who it 
was ? It was Jan Sta^ . . . ." 

Clara fell into the chair with a piercing shriek, 
and covered her face with her hands. Luke and 
his mother stood pale and motionless, as if stunned, 
in the middle of the chamber. The countenance 
of Farmer Tor& had meanwhile become ciim&on, 
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hia lips w6re compiesaed with an expreBsion of 
contempt and indignation, and he stamped his foot 
heavily on the floor 

" I nave only to say further," remarked Master 
Knopa, moving towards the door, " that you would 
do well to take a wheel-barrow to fetch the drunkard 
home to hia house : else he will lie there all night. 
As for leading him home, you need not think of 
that, he has no feeling nor motion left. Good day, 
all of you." 

Clara sprang up, and stretching her handa im- 
ploringly to Luke and to the old man, she exclaimed, 
amidst a flood of tears,— 

" Oh, Master Toria, oh Luke, come — help me— 
go with me I Anyhow, my poor fether can't be 
left lying there ! " 

"J?" shouted the old man, furiously. "-^gOi 
in the face of everybody, and dr^ this uDgrateful 
drunkard along the road ? I would rather .... 
I know nothing of him any more ; I have never 
known him. All is broken off between us ... . 
And you, Clara, — it grieves me much ; but what- 
ever grief it occasions me — I know no more of you, 
either, my poor child , , . ." 

Luke stood with his eyes bent on the ground, 
transfixed by this unexpected blow, and trembling 
violently. 

" But," continued Clara anew, " I cannot carry 
my father by myaelf. — Let all be broken off between 
UB — perhaps I may afterwards die of it — but now 
— now — you are Christian men, are you not ? Do 
one last act of Christian charity and pity for me I 
I assure yon, Father Toria, never again will I set 
foot over your threshold .... I understand well 
enough that all is lost — lost .... and I have too 
much regard for Luke ever to .... O Lord ! oh 
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mj God I .... I implore joo, go vith me. Bring 
mj father to his hoose .... and then abandon as 
to our bitter fete ! " 

Lake had at the same time clasped his hands, 
and seemed to be imploring hie &tfaer'e penniseion 
to follow Clan. Mother Beth looked at her hos- 
band with a sad and inctoiring expression, bat she 
dared not speak. 

The maiden fencied that she saw old Torft 
waver in his decision — she fell before him on her 
knees, and ezclumed, — 

" Oh, I shall go and live with my father in 
another village — fer from here — yon will never see 
ns againl" 

The old man laiaed the girl from the ground 
and said, with his head erect and fixed : 

" Well then, ont of love to yon : bnt it is the 
last time. Come, Luke, we will go aad see ... . 
But that I ahonld ever dream of snch s thing! 
Let me never hear of him again — of him or of any- 
thing that belo^;s to him — ^whether h^« or at 
a distsDce— «lse I will make yon know, Luke, that 
I am master I " 

Mother Beth, overcome by her emotion, sat down 
on a chair and began to weep, as she saw her hns- 
band and her son go oat at me door with Clara. 

The shortest way to reach the hill where Jan 
Staers was lying, according to Master Enops' 
statement, was tiirough the village street, and 
Clara, in her affectionate impatience, tried to lead 
old Torfs in that direction ; but he took the way 
through the fields, without paying any attention to 
her, and thus soon leached the pine grove. Here 
he slackened his speed, and resnmed his ordinary 
pace, and broke the sil^ice by saying in a tone of 
deepest dejection,— 
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" It 13 sncli a pi^, too I All was so nicety 
ananged ! I had plumed erer^ing beforehand 
in mT bead, — bow I abonld bebave to make bim 
feel tbat I was indeed as a brotber to bim, and 
convince him tbat be should be qnite on an 
equality with me. Yon would have been married 
before Easter, children ; you wonld have lived on 
this little farm ; and Jan Staers was to have lived 
with me in the etone hoose, and we should have 
worked together to leave yon a fair inheritance! 
Ah, it was a paradise of delights to ns all . . . . 
and the reckless, the dastardly dmnkard, he has 
bartered the happiness of his child for a drop of 
gin ! . . . . You weep, Clara I my dear child, you 
may well weep — you are indeed in a miserable 
plight. Crod will recompense you there on high 
for ail yonr sorrow and trouble m this world." 

Neimer Luke nor Clara uttered a word. The 
poor girl sowed the dreary path with bitter teat« : 
the lad, lost in utter despair, strode along by his 
father's side without consaouEneas of feeling ; only 
at intervals a deep sigh relieved his labouring 
breast. 

The old man continaed in a mebmcholy tone of 
voice, — 

" You see, children, you must be reasonable. 
You know I have done (dl that was possible to see 
you happy ; but if you don't put every thought of 
the past out of your heads now, do you know what 
the consequences will be ? You w&l then darken 
and embitter the life of the poor worn-out old 
Torfs and of Mother Beth ; and their last days will 
be days of shame, and vexation, and sorrow." 

" Oh, don't imagine it ! " exclaimed Clara, with 
a voice almost smothered with tears and sobs. 
*' I know well what will become of me ; my little 
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comer in tbe c^m^yaid ia mxAeA oat aireaAy 
.... but it ia all tlie same ; 1 will neTcr make 
jaa xabxpfy, — 7011, mj dear htnAcbx .... I 
shall forget Luke — foiget faim xaA nerer think of 
him mhj nune .... except only to prky God oa my 
kneea to grant him a k>iig and happy life." 

A nip^ewed groan broke fenn the l»esst of tfac 
young man. 

" And yon, Luke," sobbed the poai girl, " for- 
get me too ; it most be so ... And if yon will 
■how me a kindness when yon shall see me no 
more, ah, think of my poor ^ther in yoiir prayers, 
that God may at least have mercy on his nuh^^iy 
■ool before he dies ! " 

" Clara, dear child, yon talk like a reasonaUe 
girl ; " said the old man, deeply a&cted. " I feel 
It much : I lore yon bo well that I wonld give half 
my property to deliver yon Gram yonr miserable 
condition : bnt God has decreed otherwise. Lnke, 
my dear boy, be ron too of good conrage ; accept 
your lot with patience ; asenre yoor old ^ther that 
yon too will lay aside a tus hope." 

The youth stood still in the road, his every limb 
convulsed with emotion, and turning towards his 
father, he said, with a firm voice and resolved 



'"' Lav it aside? forget her? no, never ! Clara 
is deceiving yon — she tells a lie — forget me? ^e 
can't do it ! I lay my life on it, let her try as modi 
as she likes, she can't do it ! Ah, do yon think, 
father, that 'tis enongh to say — I will never think 
of her again ? The &thless thing, she may forget 
me, if she can, — Lnke, mind you, is no weather- 
cock, to turn which ever way the wind blows. It 
has grown right into my heart, and it cannot be 
rooted out as loag as I live!" 
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*' Luke, Luke," mnimtired ilie old man, re- 
proachfiiUy, " you will then make your old fatli^ 
and mother wretched?" 

" No, no 1 " exclaimed the youth with fiery im- 
petuosity. " I will never again speak of Clara, 
nerer see her again, avoid her — out of love to yon, 
iathei ; but never, never shall I love another .... 
I will wait, wait long years ; even if my hair 
grows grey in waiting. Clara shall be one day 
my wife .... unless death shall remove one or 
lx>th of us &om the earth." 

The maiden had listened to these words of 
despair with a shudder. Unable to restrain hee 
emotion any longer, she sprang to Father Tor& 
and threw her anna around his neck, and let her 
head &11 on his bosom, and then, as though she 
would deprecate the wrath of the old man, she 
said in a beseeching tone,— 

" Oh, Torfs, forgiveness ;— forgive him ! " 

The expression of the old man changed suddenly ; 
he put the giil aside with gentle force, and said — 

" Silence t people are coming yonder. Come, 
let us make haste." 

And all stepped out along the road with quickened 
pace. They cast down their eyes and did not look 
about them, hoping that the peasants who were 
coming towards tbem would pass by without 
interrupting them or remarking their emotion, but 
already one of the villagers began to shout from 
a distance — 

" Ha, you are looking after Jan Staers, I 
suppose ? He has sat it out well this time 1 But 
you won't find him in the Spotted Cow ; he is gone 
off with the sand-digger .... if you can c«l it 
going, for they were tumbling about like blind 
people, feeling with their hands from tree to tree." 
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" Look yon now," eaid s second witli a Bueei ; 
" didn't I tell you. Fanner Torfe, that yon oonU 
never wash a blackamoor white ? " 

The old man passed them qnJckly withoat re- 
turning any answer, and at length reached the foot 
of the hill, <m the top of which stood the cioh 
which preaerved the memory of the wretched 
Darinckx. Having reached this eminence in the 
pine wood, they locked awhile among the trees, 
tsai veiy soon found Jan Staers lying ttxetched 
oat at fiill length on the ground. 

Clara's &ther must have moved abont in some 
violent way — perhaps he had been seized with 
CRunp, or with atxong convulBions— for, as he lay 
there on his back, the ground at his feet was quite 
ploi^hed up with the stamping of his heels, and 
each of his clenched hands was full of grass and 
fir-cones which he had seized in clutching at the 
ground, and had crushed between his fingers. Hia 
eyes were open and glasBv, his lips blue. 

Clara uttered a moumnil cry, and, falling on her 
knees, she took her father's hand and bathed it 
with tears. The old man and bis son knelt also 
by the side of Jan Staers, called him by his name, 
shook his head and his limbs, but could not sue- 
ceed in eliciting the least sign of feeling or life. 
With tears on his countenance old Torfs shook hia 
head in deep thought. He made a sign to his son 
to keep quiet, and then stooped his head over the 
breast of Jan Staers, as though to listen whether 
he still breathed. 

" Loosen his neckerchief," said he to his eon; 
" it will relieve hira." 

" Eh, what are you at there?" stammered a 
■voice from between the trees. " Go your own 
ways and let people sleep quietly." 
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" It is flie saad-di^«3-,*' mattered Lake, angrily. 
" The deepicaUe acooadrel is the cause (^ all this 
miaftHtune 1 " 

The Band-di^^ had raeaowMle raised himself 
on his elbow, aitd gazed with w<mdei and deneioti 
cm what was taking place braide him. 

" Yes," he hiocoped anew; "call bim agaial 
700 won't get him home till morning. He wanted 
to drink gin against me 1 I'll soon lay him on hi& 
back. Don't you see that, old beetle? hoUoal 
Farmer Torfe, I mean. Ton ctuming old fox, jow 
would pay him to-morrow, would you? that the 
bird mightn't take wing to-day. Ah, well, but be 
had a little box in his chest . . . . " 

A shrill cry broke irom the hearts of Clara and 
of Luke at the same moment. 

"What is the matter?" asked iha father in 
amazement. 

" Oh ! it is, it is horrible ! " shrieked the youth. 
" Clara's money 1 the pence her love had saved — 
for which she bad woiked all night long. Oh, if 
he were not Clara's father, I wouM ran away from 
bim. God has cursed him t " 

The poor ^1, sobUng and well-nigh fainting, 
laid her hand on the young man's mouth. 

" Come, come," said the father, tormented by an 
indescribable anxiety ; " let as go away from this. 
We will try to drag him down the bill. The«« be- 
low, at Master Vlym's, we can get a wheelbarrow." 

The old man took the insensible body in his 
arms, Luke held his legs, and so they dialed hun 
along slowly and with difficulty over the unev^ 
ground, and down the hill. Clara foUowed in 
silence; her tears flowed in streams over her 
cheeks, and when she heaved a sigh it sounded like 
a wail of utter despair. 

k2 
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At the foot of the hill Jan Staers suddenlj drew 
up all his limbs together, and a hoarse rattle was 
heard in his throat. The two who were carrying 
him uttered a cry of joyftil surprise ; they laid him 
down on the ground, and together with Clara, 
stooped over him to trace on his countenance the 
signs of returning life. But the hope was vain ; 
not the slightest movement could be detected in 
his now extended body. 

Farmer Torfe grew pale ; a melancholy convic- 
tion took possession of him ; he concluded that 
this last sign of life in Jan Staers was really the 
convulsive shudder of death. 

" fiuu, run, Luke — fetch the wheelbarrow ;'* he 
exdaimed. ; " quick — make haste." He laid his 
hand on Claras head, and said, with a sigh of 
profound commiseration, — " Poor Clara, hapless 
child, God be gracious to thee 1 " 

The sorrowfiil girl knelt again by her father 
without reply, and held his ice-cold hand pressed to 
her lips, calling amidst her sobs, "Father, father! " 

Lute soon came running with the wheelbarrow ; 
he helped his fether to place the nerveless, relaxed 
body upon it, and set forward without delay along 
the field path that led towards the cottage of Jan 
Staers. 

The old man had taken Clara's hand, and was 
-trying to alleviate her distress by words of conso- 
latiou. He concealed from the poor girl his own 
apprehensions, and tried to persuade her that her 
fatner would be all right again after a long night's 
rest. Moved by pity, ne assured her that he woold 
help her in secret, and never forsake her in her 
hour of need, so long as he could assist her with- 
out involving his whole family in misery and 
in shame*' 
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TKe maiden mnnnnred some few signs of qniet 
gratitude, but had not Strength to express her feel- 
ings in connected words. She kept her ejes on 
the pallid face of her father in deep suspense, and 
was firequently so agitated by fear and alarm that 
her hand trembled and shook in that of the old 

They were fortunate enough to arrive at Jan 
Staera door without meeting any one. They 
lifted the body from the wheelbarrow and laid 
it on a bed the girl drew a chur for- 
ward, sat down, and with a bitter groan let her 
head fall on the breast of her &tber .... But 
the old man took her by the arm and ibrced her 
to rise, saying — 

" Clara, quick, run for the doctor ; tell him 
I will pay nim double if he will come at once, 
without a moment's delay." 

The maiden looked at him bewildered, as if she 
did not understand him ; then at length her con- 
sciousness seemed to return, and she said, running 
to the door — 

" Ah, thank you 1 yes .... the doctor ! " 

Farmer Torfs looked after her sadly ; then, turn- 
ing to his son, be said with a solemn voice — 

" Luke, it may be we are standing beside a 
corpse I quick, make haste and call the Cure. 
If life remains in him he m ay yet have time to 
make his peace with God. Who knows, on the 
brink of the grave . . . . " 

But the yonth had not waited for the close of 
his father's sentence, and was already far on his 
way. 

Then the old man turned towards the bed, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and remained thus, 
with his eyes fixed on the face of Jan Staers ; and 
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from time to time lie sltook his head andmtinam^ed 
to himBclf — 

" There are so maaj who b^in with a little 
drop, and anticipate no misery, bo paniBhmeiit; 
but who of them can say, ' Mj end shall not he 
like this ?'.... Poor Boid I periiaps thou stand^t 
already shuddering before the judgment throne of 
God. " 
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CHAPTER XII. 



It waa in tbe year 1851, in the first week of Oc- 
tober : enticed hy the bright antumn days, I had 
ridden into the K^empen, intending to amoae myself 
br xambling- awhile in Hagelsnd. There in a 
village, amidst the iroBStone mountains, dwelt one 
of mj old friends, who waa the Vicaixe of the 
pazian. 

He had taken a &TOViraUe opportanity to give 
me in a letter Hich a poetical description of the 
beauty and heallMness of his vill^e, that I had 
felt ever since a strong deare to accept his pressing 
invitation and pay him a visit. 

And there 1 was, in this lovely cotmtry, where 
the ground is so varied with hill and valley, that 
it seemed as if the waves of a raging sea had been 
suddenly uiested and petri£ed during a tem- 
pest .... 

I had been takii^ a walk with my good Mend 
the Yicaire round the aeighbouriiood, and we sat 
down at the foot of the stone croaa on the hill to 
rest ourselves for a few minntes. 

We talked over our yonthfiil days ; he told me 
of bis studies in the S^miniure, and of tha inner 
conflict between the world and God, and of hia 
trying to choose some other course of life, of hia 
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final victory, of the tranquillity of his mind, of the 
calm happiness he now enjoyed .... 

I told him all about my soldier life, the melan- 
choly death of some of our old friends, who were 
killed by my side at Lonvain by a cannon ball, 
the upe and downs of literary life, the hot con- 
tentions of political parties, the resuscitation of 
Flanders, our too long degraded fatherland .... 

And thus gossiping of poetry and of poets, of 
the beauties of nature and reminiscences of our 
earlier life, we saw the miat of evening rise slowly 
at the foot of the little wood, and creep higher and 
higher, and spread itself out over the meadows, 
until the sun had sunk far below the western hori- 
zon. The rising moon was glowing like an enor- 
mous ball of fire OTcr the tops of the dusky pines. 

We betook ourselves leisurely to the Presbytery, 
where I was to enjoy a night's hospitality. After 
sapper we remained a long time listening with 
great interest to the stories which the octogenarian 
Cure told us about the " Besloten Tydj" * or time 
of concealment, and about the "Peasant War." 
Persecuted and hunted down by the ferocious sans- 
culottes, he had sought refuge amongst hia armed 
countrymen, and remained amongst these so-called 
" brigands," up to the time of their destruction. 
By a chance which seemed almost miraculous, he 
contrived to escape when the bodies of his com- 
panions lajr around Hasaelt, pierced with sabres, 
and weltenng in their blood. 

This was all very interesting to me, as I was 

• The " B«iIot«D Tyd" ia that time in onr histoty wlien the 
Trench republio hod closed the churchea, because the clergy 
Tcfiued to tofca the oaths required of them. They said msee nod 
preached, during this time, in ceUan or in stablea, ia woods or 
other concealed plseei. 
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thea occupied in collecting materials for writing a 
tale fonnded on ibis last and famous effort of 
Belgian freedom against a foreign tyranny.* 

It might be about eight o'clock when the good 
Corfe finished hia narrative. We sat talking a little 
while about one thing and another, until the Cure 
looked at hia timepiece, and said to hie Vicaire, — ■ 

" Don't forget your promise to Farmer Torfs," 

The Vicaire rose up and put on his hat, and 
taking a book from the table, he said to me, 
" Friend Conscience, I must go in haste to a 
cottage a little way off. It is there behind the 
btooK, a few minutes from this. I shall be with 
you again in half an hour. In the meantime yoo 
can chat with Mynheer the Cm^." 

But I bad been for some time looking with 
longing eyes at the upper panes of the window, 
througn which the pale moonlight streamed in so 
enticingly, and so I rose from my chair, and 
said, — 

" How lovely it must be out of doors now ! 
Let me go with you ; I will wait for you in the 
road, and store up within me the impressions of 
this beautiful country in a still moonlight night. 
Mynheer the Cnr6, I am snre, will not take it 
amiss." 

" Oh, by no means," said the ^ed priest : " my 
hour has struck ; I am off to bed. 

Scarcely had the Vicaire led me a gunshot through 
the field patli, when he pointed out to me a little 
cottage, which stood alone on the margin of the 
brook, snrrounded by trees. 

I could not help admiring the hnmble cottage 

• The (al8 here refcTTed to ia "Tha War of the PewanU : % 
Historical Sketch from the Eighteonth CeotDt?." It will ibortlf 
•ppskr in thla icriea. 
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wMcL loee ao solitary and ibrlom out of tlie level 
meadow into the cum eight, and glittered and 
sparkled like a dianKwd l3enesth the moonbeams. 
It waft as thoi^h the torch of night hid concen- 
trated all its keenest Instre upon it ; its little 
windows were tooched up with many-tinted light ; 
ibe Tii^aid "behind the gable shook its tenorilti 
gently on the edgiung breeze, sad the tops of the 
trees waived like masses of molten silver over the 
roof. . . . 

" How besatifid 1 " I exchumei " It stands 
there like a wo^ o£^ enchantment." 

" I will tell yon presently, as we walk back to 
the pcesbyteiT', the history of that little cottage," 
sud my friend, in a tone of sidness ; " it will 
ftunifih you witii matter fiw a touching story, if 
yon will osly clumge the names of persons and 
^a«es so thkt no one ma^ recogmse them. . . . 
This cotta^ you see, friend Eendrik, — three days 
ago there was in this cottage a young girl who 
dreamed of happnesa ; wio looted out into the 
foture, and saw everything radiant with the glad 
Hght of her hope. She loved ; she waa to Have 
been united to the beloved of her heart after 
JEaater. In her sin^licity she could not keep in 
the happiness that awaited her, after a whole life 
of snffermg and of shame. Wben she met our old 
Our€ ^she told him fdl that was in h^: pure and 
innocent hecut, and how she could not sleep for 
joy. She was to be rich, to be a mother, to thank 
Clod, to make all about her happy, and to scatter 
around bei the treasnres of her loving soul like an 
aur^le of quiet gladuess and tsitsrgy , . . aiui now ! " 

My &iend was silent ; I listened for more, for 
the tone of his voice indicated something very 
serious and thrilling. 
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" And now ? " I repeated, witli cnriosrtj. 

We were close to the cottage ; a few ateps and 
■we ahoiild reacli the thresltold. 

*' And now ! " contioned the Yicaire, leading me 
towards a aide window. " Keep stUL Look, thus 
18 it now I " 

I looked IJuon^ b pane of the window ... ft 
shoddeiing dune otst me, and I coold scarcely 
restnun the ccy of angoi^ which forrad itself &obi 
me like a sti&ed groan. 

The moon filled t^ room with a Uniah U^t, 
and gave to it a dismal, ghos^ appeaarance. Qa 
s tahle stood a cnsa&x, between two tapers of 
yellow wax, whose tiny flames Picketed like two 
corpse tights. Three or fom: persons — on eld^ly 
dame, an old man, and a yooth, wen kneeline oq' 
the tiooT. I was alxrmed at their sileace and tiieir 
immobility— they were like 3tonestatiie8,withoat life. 

In the middle of the room, on two chairs, lay a 
long wooden cheat .... a coffin 1 . . . . and at its 
head a young maiden, whose diahcTelled hair fell 
down in waves upon the coffin, and &om whose 
dieeks a flood of bitter tears streamed on the &tal 
wood. 

The Yicaire took my hand and aaid, as he led 
me &om the window, "■ Go off to a littLe distance ; 
walk np and down there in the path. Within a 
quarter of an hour I will rejoin yoa. I have to 
Bay some prayers here. Preserve the impression 
of what yoa have seen ; I have a melancholy Btorr 
to tell you." He had lus hand already on the latm 
«f the door. 

" Who — who lies there .... in the coffin?" I 
asked, quite nnnerred. 

" A drunkard 1 " said he, aa he ^tered the 
cottage. 
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When my friend left the lowly cottage he foond 
me standing a few steps &om toe door, with my 
arms crossed on my breast, and my eves fixed on 
the ground. He then be^ean to tell me about 
Jan Staera and Fanner Tom, abont Mother Beth, 
and Clara, and Lake. The history was tolerably 
long, for we were already sitting in the large room 
of Ae presbytery, before! knew who the personages 
were that I had seen gathered around the coffin. 

My friend advised me to write a story of these 
incidents. The materials seemed touching enough, 
but my heart revolted against the notion of bringing 
before my readers a picture which could excite no 
emotion but disgust. 

The Vic&ire made many attempts to get me to 
nndeistand that one might describe vices in ^1 theic 
mournful hideousaees, if only true feeling and deli- 
cacy guided the pen, and if one's aim were simply 
to inspire a horror of vice, and a love of virtue ; 
that, besides, my tale would be useful to villagers, 
and that if only one single man were rescued from 
destruction, it would be a sufficient recompense 
to me. 

I observed to him that my style of writing led 
me to aim at vivid and striking pictures, and I could 
not make up my mind to use the colours of my 
palette in sketching from nature so degrading 8 
vice 83 dronkenness ; that I could not help finishing 
my pictures, and shonld run a risk of pesenting 
scenes which would brand me as a man of de- 
graded fancy. 

He then adduced the instance of the ancient 

Greeks, who, on certain days of the year, made 

their slaves drink to excess, and exhibited them to 

their children in that state, to root in their tender 

ids a disgust of this contemptible vice. 
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The matter remained that evening undecided. 
When I was leaving the preabytery the next 
morning, myiriend renewed hisefforte. Although 
the night bad somewhat changed my views, I did 
not venture to make bim a decided piomifie, but 
after a bearty fittewell, I left him with these words : 
" I will think it over; perhaps yon are right." 
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Thseb Tears have gone by ainoe tlie event juat 
related. Tke coffin and tlie weq)mg maiden Lave 
often crossed my fancy, but I never ventured to 
attempt compliance with my friend's wish. But 
now I had finished m.j larger work, " Clovia and 
Clotilda," about two months since, and I was look- 
ing out for something fresh; it was to be a story 
of village life, a tendril the more to entwine into 
the wreath of hedge flowers that I had promised 
to weave for my fnenda. 

While I was sitting musing with my head on 
my hand, the postman brought me a letter. It is 
from my friend the Yicaire, What can he have to 
tell me? Since my visit to his lovely village 
I have not heard of him. The letter made inqm- 
ries touching my health, then went on to speak 
with wonder and animation of " the Dream of 
YouUi," of Flanders' glorious poet, Van Beers, and 
at last concluded thus : — 

" . . . . This is not, however, the true motive of 
my letter. Can you guess why I write? Perhaps 
you may yet remember the coffin, and the story I 
told you in connexion with it, I have waited with 
some impatience, but waited all in vain, for the tale 
you were to write about it. I had almost forgotten 
it at last; but yesterday it all came back again 
beah as ever, and I have been turning it over in 
my mind all the day. I baptized a child yesterday, 
a plump and liveW youngster. Ghiess now, if you 
can, who are the father and mother .... Liike, the 

Eonng man, who was kneeling in the room of the 
ttte cottage, and Clara, the girl with the flowing 
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hair, who lay tending over the coffin. They were 
married ahont a year ago, and they live in the 
atone farmhouse with fanner Torfa and Mother 
Beth. They are happy and are doing very well. 
There is some talk about making old Torfs burgo- 
master of onr village at the coming election. Do 
come and see me once more ; I will take you into 
the stone house, and we will drink some coffee 
there. Well, now, there's a conclusion for yottr 
tale. Won't you write it after all ? " 

The next day I despatched a letter toHageland. 
The first lines were : " I am coming ; I shall be 
with you the day after to-morrow, and shall be 
overioyed to shake hands with Father Torfs and 
Mother Beth, and Luke and Clara. I will begin 
at once to write the tale — may it be a leaaon and 
an example to some poor vill^er; I ask nothing 
more . . . ." 
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CHAPTER I. 



"Oh, Katie dear, what heavenly weather it is- 
to-day I Oh', the beautiful May-month I It feela 
to me like butter and milk — so balmy and. so 
Bweet ! " 

" Yea, Annemie, I don't know what ails my 
feet ; they are itching to set ofF dancing by them- 
Belves. This first blessed sunny day m^es me 
tremble all over "nith gladness; it seems to shine 
qiiite through me, bones and marrow and all." 

" Only look how they are all pouring out of their 
houses to get a little of it. Now life begins to ba 
snag and happy again ; we can sit out in the street, 
and sing and chat and drink in the fresh air whUe 
we work." 

" Yes, 'tis a blessing, isn't it, Trieny? after being 
shut up these four dreary, endless months in the 
house, like a poor bird in a cage." 

" And scarcely able to draw onr breath in the 
close smoky air of onr rooms." 

"And wear out our eyes in the grey murky 
winter days." 

" Yes, and catch colds, and cough ao that you 
l2 
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feared that Maich wonld blow yon awaj vith him 
to another world." 

" And forget that there ia a boh in the sky ; and 
coont the days one after another, till the darling 
Hay hrings light and warmth back again, for the 
poor man as well as for the rich lord " 

" Come, come, winter is eone by and forgotten j 
don't let us think of the old gnunbler any more,— 
" Shephei^ and tliepba^eBHa gkj 
Sing and dance, for lee — tia lb.j 1 " 
Bring your frames a litde nearer ; we will sit here 
all four dose together, else some kill-joy will come 
between ns." 

The young girls who were thna chanting, astbey 
prattled, a feeling hymn of praise to the exhila- 
rating May month, were sitting with many others 
in a long narrow street of the city of Antwerp. 

The bonses on either side of this little street were 
mean and small; they bad each a little round- 
headed door at the entrance, and admitted the 
scanty daylight, yet fiu-ther diminished in its 
transit, tbroogh the green panes of their narrow 
windows. 

One of the comer bonses was distingnisbed from 
the others by its greater height and its new-fashioned 
window'&aines : this was the e^xicer's comer; and 
although his cnstomere were all of a veiy hnmble 
class, he had contrived to do very well, and at the 
end of a few years migbt be considered rich in com- 
parison with his humble neighbours. 

Orer the way stood an old house, which Also 
boasted a first floor; but, for all that^ its exterior was 
rather mean and dirty. Above the door was a 8%n- 
board, on which were painted only two large letters, 
A, B. These signified that the house was occupied 
a chimney-sweeper, or, as be was called in the 
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Antwerp patois, a Schouwveger. This citizen 
ranlted second in the street uter the grocer, be- 
cause Ms house was his own property.* 

After him, in order of worlaly consideration, fol- 
lowed a shoemaker, or rather a coblsler, who could 
not indeed boast of a house of his own, but yet 
contrived by industry to live without want and 
without care. 

It was before the shoemaker's door that Katie 
and her three firiends sat working ; farther on in 
the street were many other damsels, who were also 
gathered into little groups, and continued their 
work amidst reiterated excUmationB and felicita- 
tions on the beauty of the weather. 

Each of them had before her a square &ame, on 
which was stretched a piece of net or woven lace ; 
and on this they were embroidering, with needle 
and thread, flowers and foliage of every conceivable 
kind- In Antwerp phrase tney were working lace- 
atitch, in order that at the close of a long day they 
might have earned a few sous, and so lighten the 
burden of mother's housekeeping ; also, in good 
seasons, to buy a neat little frock, or a pretty cap 
with gay coloured ribbons, for themselves. 

Although these embroiderers belonged to the 
lowest dass of artisans, the cleanness and even 
elegance of their dress were veir remarkable. It is 
an acknowledged fact that the Antwerp girls of the 
lower clasBCB are distinguished by an especial clean- 
liness, and also by the becoming way in which they 
arrange their dress ; and, amongst them all, the lace- 
stitch workers are very conspicuous. How can they 

* In Antwerptlie chinuiej-Bweepenkre recVonedamongstthe 
leoeer crsfta, and are noted far tlieircontiDiul boinaur and mirth- 
ful dispositjon. The badge of their eiiild coiuiiU of the two 
Ietten,A.B. 
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help being always dean, Tlien from moniiiig fc 
-nigtit their hands are gliding over mow-white net 
or lace 'i If the least stain or soil were to di^gnre 
their work they would be scolded for their nntidi' 
nesfl by the lace factors, be mnlcted of their pay, 
and refased further work. 

Yon most not imagine, howerer, dear reader, that 
this tidiness had its origin in necessity alone. It 
may have been so at &st peihape, bnt erery one 
knows the force of habit. Tois remarkable deanfi- 
nesB has now become qnite a characteristic and in- 
stinct of the lace-stitch workers ; and if at any time 
they are obliged to cam their daily bread by labonr 
of another kind, the same neatness and propriety 
tn^ be remarked in all they do. 

Horeorer, look at them well from head to foot : 
their clothes are indeed very hnmble, and of com- 
mon cotton ; sometimes the cotonr has puily di&- 
^)peared; but how nicely washed — how neatly 
ironed out I not a speck, not a stain ; it is as if they 
had seven Sundays in the week. 

Are they pretty? Yes and no. They are young, 
and that is something. Most of them might have 
been pretty too, for their features are 6ne and regular 
enough ; but their cheeks are altogether so pale, 
their limbs so thin I Poor daughters of the people, 
luxury and wealth have hunted them out of all the 
open airy streets, built houses everywhere of which 
they could never pay the rent, and driven them back 
further and further into the dingy, dirty streets, 
in which neither burgher nor rich man cared to 
live. Drooping flowers, reared in dusky cellars 
and garrets, their blood ia colourless, and consump- 
tion IS the worm which lies gnawing at the root of 
♦he life of so many of them .... and yet they are 

•^he, and they smg amid their everlasting toil 1 
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Of the font girls who were sitting and working 
together before the shoemaker's door, there were 
two whose vital energies had not been impaired b^ 
lack o{ light and air and fitting nonrishment. Their 
parents were in somewhat easier circum stances, and 
perhaps they had not, like their neighbours, lived 
generation after generation in the stjmng, unwhole- 
some collars of this narrow street. 

One of ihem was called Katie, and was the 
daughter of the shoemaker ; the other was called 
Annemie, and lived at the greengrocer's. The 
cheeks of both were mddy with the fresh hue of 
youth, and their lips had not lost their exqnisite 
coral red. Katie had soft bine eyes and fiiir hair ; 
Annemie looked as if she had Spanish blood in her 
veins, for her face was shadowed with a light 
brown, and her eyes and hair were black as jet. 

While they were working quietly with their two 
companions, they saw at the end of the street a 
dame already advanced in years. She was coming 
towards them, and they followed her with their 
eyes until she disappeared at the little door of the 
chimney-sweeper's house. One of the girls then 
remarked : 

" I>ame Smet doesn't let the grass grow under 
her feet; she has got a new gown again and a 
donble-plaited <:ap . . . ." 

"Oh, Annemie, ther e yo n are again, always 
sneering and quizzing. What matter is it of ours 
what clothes other people wear, if they are able to 
pay for them ? " 

" Tes, Katie, that's very true ; but for all that 
yon see, pride may have a good deal to do with it.') 

" Pride ? Oh, she is such a good, kind creature.'" 

" Yea, yes ; Dame Bmet holds up her head as if 
my Lady Van Hoogenberg were her sister ; and as 
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she goes along in her grand gowns, slie looks down 
on UB as if we were not good enough to tie her shoes." 

" You think 80, Annemie; but I assnie you it is 
not BO. Everybody has her own ways. Dame 
Smet is of a very good family. She has an aunt in 
Holland who is so rich, so rich I I don't know how 
many bags of gold she has .... and, yon eee, 
when an^Dody comes of a good family it is in the 
blood, and you can't get rid of it agam." 

"Always with her prating about her &mily! 
What good does that do her ? Everybody, even her 
own huflband, laughs at her. I should be ashamed 
to make bo much iass about it ; it is so absurd in the 
wife of a aohouwveger." 

Eatie was not peased with these tamits ; she 
raised her voice, and said ia a sharper tone, as if she 
were a little out of humour : 

"I don't know what concern it is of yoaia. 
Schouwveger or not, they live in their own house, 
and owe nobody anything; they can pay their 
way, and needn't trouble themselves about the envy 
of their neighbours." 

" It wqiUd be odd if you didn't like her," siud 
another of the girla with a smile ; " she is Pauw'a 
mother." 

" Come, come, Katie, don't be vexed — it ia only 
my way of talking," said Annenue. " Everybody 
bakes his own loaf as he likes it; and if he chooses 
to bum his fingers in the pan, that is his own look 
out." 

After a short pause, one of the girls asked in a 
kindly tone ; 

" Tell us now, Katie: I heard say yesterday — ^but I 
can't believe it — that you are going to be married," 

"With a heightened colour on her cheeks, Katie 
stammered out : 
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"Ohgtheaeneigh'bouis! Gire them an inch, they 
take an ell I" 

" So, it is true, then?" 

" Not quite: Master Smet haa been joking about 
it with my father." 

" Ha, then the thing is half done. Well — good 
lack to yon, Katie !" 

One of the other girls curled her lip with a kind 
of disdain, and eaid : 

" Aye, aye, Kate — to marry a chinm^-sweep — 
a fellow who is, six days in the week, as black as 
old Nick himself! "Why, if he were covered with 
gold from head to foot, I wouldn't have him." 

" That's because you can't get him I " mattered 
Katie. 

" I wouldn't hare him either, thongh he is the 
merriest lad in the whole quarter," remarked 
another girl. " Sundays, when he is washed, he 
is all very well ; but in the week ! yon can't shake 
hands with him hut you must run off to the pump ; 
and when you talk to him, yon have always that 
ererlasting black phiz of his before your eyes. 
Bless me ! 'tis enough to frighten one out of one's 
senses. When he langhs and shows his white 
teeth, he cuts a face like a dog chewing cayenne 
pepper , . . ." 

" iVhat a wicked tongue you have !" interposed 
the talkative Aimemie. " Faaw is the best lad 
yon will find anywhere about; he sings such merry 
Bon?s, he dances and jumps — he is the life of the 
wh^e street. Everybody is glad when he comes 
by, for wherever he is there is laughter and merri- 
ment. , And then look at him on Sundays, when 
he walks up and down with his blue coat, and tosses 
his head with his pretty capon it t I say he is a 
very good-looking lad, and Katie is quite right to 
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like him — especially if her &tliei and mother don't 
object." 

At this moment they heard at a distance the ciy 
— j^ep, aep, aep/* — echoing merrily thioogh the 
narrow street, 

" Ah, there ia Panw with his fether ! " exclaimed 
they all together, with a joyons laugh. " Ah, Jan- 
Qrap and Pauicken-PUzier I" * 

At one end of the street, some consideraHe dis- 
tance &om the group of girls, a man was seen ap- 
proaching ; he was ahoitt fifty years old, hot in the 
fell vigour of life, and walked with a Hght elastic 
step, and with his head quite upright. His clothes, 
like those of all the Scnouwregets, were made of 
coarse unbleached linen, and fitted quite close to 
his body ; he was covered, face and hands and all, 
with soot. He seemed of a very lively tempera- 
ment ; for aa he went along he kept up a contmoal 
laugh with the neighbours, and had a joke for 
everybody. 

Five or six steps behind him came his son Panw; 
a flprightly youth, just on the ve^;e of manhood. 
His face and clouies were black with soot ; the 
whiteness of his eyes and teefli, and the living red 
of his lips, contragted strikingly with his dusky 



A sack filled with soot hung over his shoulder ; 
in his right hand was a little brash, and, besides, 
a branch of whitethorn in fnll flower — the May- 
flower of the Antwerp people. 

As he entered the street, humming a lively 

■ This ia the curtomary cry of the Antwerp chimnoy-sweep- 
en; they ara bound to tluiut their heula out at the top of the 
dhimnay and ehoat this my three time*, to ehow that their nork 
i> thoroughly done. 

t Jan-OladBomQ and Pauwken-Mirthful. 
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ditty, and making all kinds of astonishing leaps, 
Ilia grimiices and gesticulations awakened tke meni- 
ment of all the neighbonrkood. 

" Vieze Brengell"* swd one. 

" They may well call him Panwken-Plezier," 
remarked another; "there is always laughing going 
on where he is." 

" As the old tirds sing, bo the young ones chirp. 
He and his father will die laughing," 

" 'Tia the way with the Antwerp chimney- 
sweepers — 'tis the hadge of their craft. A solemn 
Bchonwveger is more scarce than a liyely under- 
taker." , 

" Well, that's what I like," said an old cluur- 
■ maker ; " they're quite in the right of it ; they don't 
neglect their work, and they pay erverybody hia 
own. Do well aai live meny : you can't better 
that." 

Annemie sprang up suddenly, and exclaimed — 

" Listen I he's got & new song. Oh, isn't it a 
beautRul one ? WJiere does he get &em all from?" 

" He makes them all himselv' bboA. Katie, with 
gratified pride. 

"Dear me I is he ench a scholar as that? I 
didn't know that." 

'* Tea ; there isn't a single notice on the ehimsh 
door that he can't read : he has it all at his fingers' 
ends." 

The young chimney-sweep had meanwhile come 
80 near that ihey could distinguish what he was 
singing so lustily. It was a right merry ditty, and 
its Tight tripping melody was well adapted to the 
peculiar kind of dancing step which the Antwerp 
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folk call a " flikker," and the Frencii " un en- 
trechat." 

Pauwken-Piezier sang thus, with Bundiy odd 
giimacea \)j vraj of accompaniment :— 

" Sctoawvegera gay, who live in A, B., 
Compauioiu to jolly, 
AH frolio and tollj,— 
SohontTvegerti gi,y, who ura In A. B., 
Come out, and ung tu a glee. 
Tour Schonwyager gay ia a right meny felloiri 
Thongh sooty his skin. 
The wit'a all within. 
The blacker bu phix 
The blither be is. 
• Ho climba and he creepa — 

Ha bniaheB and sweeps — 
He aingi and he leaps — 
At each chiuuiey be drinks till he's melloir. 
Aep, aep, aep ) 
Lighfrhearted and free — 
Always welcome is he I" 

And as while he was singing he manifested a 
strong inclination to come very close to Katie, her 
companions uttered a loud scream, and held their 
hands spread over their irames to protect them 
irom stain. 

" No, Pauw, get along with yon ; be quiet, do ; 
you will make our work dir^I" they shrieked. 

BntPauw seemed to become suddenlymore peace- 
fill and quiet, under the inspiration of the sweet 
smile which Katie had bestowed on him at sight of 
the flowers. She well knew that the first gift of 
the fair May month was destined for her ; her bine 
eyes beamed with gentle gratitude, and they so 
touched tlie young sdiouwveger, that the song died 
away on his lips, and the laugh &om his coun- 
tenance. 

After a while, aa though he could not he serious 
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long together, he conquered his emotioii, and said 
laughingly : 

" Katie, I have teen roaming abont the fields — 
that is to say, from village to village — and I have 
teen singing aep, aep, aep, with all my might in 
opposition to the nightingales, tmtil my throat is 
as rough as a grater. But I met out there a 
damsel, so beautiful, such a darling — and she was 
so affectionate to me that I almost .... Now, 
now, don't be sulky, Katie. The damsel asked 
me then whether 1 had a liking for anybody ? I 
ivas going to say no, but I didn t like to tell a lie ; 
and when I nodded my head to say yes, she 
asked me what was the name of the girl I liked, 
better than anybody else. ' Ah,' said I, ' don't 
you know? Ha, ha, 'tis a little lass like a rose, 
and hen name is Katie,' ' Ah, well,' says the young 
damsel, ' make my compliments to her, and give 
her these flowers from me.' . . . ." 

All the girls were staring at the chimney-sweep 
with their mouths open, and a half incredulous 
smile on their feces. 

" ' And if yon always love each other, in honour 
and in viitiie,' said she then, ' I will make you 
merry every year, and give you all kinds of flowers, 
as many ea you lite.* ' 

" Who could it have been?" asked the palest 
of the girls, in amazement. 

" Yoi^ know her well enough, all the time," said 
Fanw, laughing. 

" What IS her name then ?" 

" Her name is Mademoiaelle de May." 

" Mademoiselle de May ? I know a Madame 
de May, who lives round the comer at the dry- 
salter's ; but it can't be her," 

*' Ob 1 don't yon see the rogue takes us all for 
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fools?" cried Annemie. " He means Mademoi- 
eelle the May-month!" 

"Ezactiyao: I meant one old acqnuntance 1 " 
said Fanw, Btill Un^in^, as he gave the fragrant 
branch of thorn to Katie, and said to another of 
the ^Is: 

"Trieny, will you have some? Oh, theyemell 
so nice I " 

The girl reached ont her handj and Fanv struck 
her gently with the brwich. 

" Oh my I yon ngly old achoawreger 1" ex- 
claimed Tneny. 

" No rose without a thorn," aaid Panw spor- 
tiyely. 

But Tiieny was so Taxed that she stood up, pat 
her arms akimbo, and aesaJled him thus : 

" Oh, yon black, sooty villain ! what do you 
think of yourself? Xou go roaming about doing 
nothing, and think yon may take any liberty, Gio. 
and wash yourself you dirty nigger. Your father 
ia at home already. Make haete, or you'll catch 
the rod 1 " 

" Xjook at the little dragoon, how well she rides 
her horse;" said the young sweep, in a mocking 
tone of voice. "You are not tongue-tied any- 
how, Trieny. Hi-temper doesn't become you — yoa 
onght to hare a nice pair of moustaches. . ■ . .' 

And with these words, he made a gesture as 
though he were about to reach the face of the girl 
with his black fingers ; but all the group set on 
him at once, and overwhelmed him with abuse : 

"Hobgoblin! Ugly Schouwvegerl Soot-saokt 
Aep, aep, aep ! " and sundry other curious appel- 
lations. 

Pauw conld not bepi down the clamour, so he 
began to beat a retreat, shaldug his head from side 
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to side aa if he would allow the shafts of their 
invectives to fly over hia shoulders hannlesa. Then 
he shoated all at once : 

" Holloa, mj little darling, I must juat mate 
an end of thisj and then go and wash myself 
Heads up ! onCj two, three 1 ' 

At these words he cut five or six capers in 
the air, and shook his aoot-h^ so vigoionsly tliat 
he diffiised a daik cloud over the scene, singing 
the while i— 

" Su^ BBd aulM, Pmiw, my boy — 
Foe nobody can hann you. . , . ." 

All the girls raiaed their frames, and ran off 
with cries of dismay, lest their work should be 
stained hy the soot. While aome were running 
and screaming, and others langhing and shouting, 
the achouwveger capered away towards the door 
of his house, shouting to them : 

" Good bje, my dear little turtle-dovea t & 
tantdt. I'll just go and put on my Sunday facel" 
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CHAPTEB n. 

The little narrow street iiad "been alreadyfbr faalf- 
an-honr wrapped in the shades of erening. Mother 
Smet, the schonwreger'a wife, was Bitting at a table, 
and was 1)asy in darning the woollen stockings oi 
her Panw, "by the glimmering of a small lamp. 
Her clothes were not simply clean — they were more 
costly than hei condition in life would have indi- 
cated ; for althongh she was in her own house, and 
would not probably go out again for the evening, 
she wore a rose-coloiired jacket with little flowers, 
a. cloth gown trimmed with velvet, and a cap white 
as anow, with stately wings. 

Sad or irritating thoughts seemed to be passing 
through her mind ; for very often she would paose 
in her work, and then her countenance would be 
clouded with an expression of anger or vexation. 

" That's the way they always dieat poor people 
who happen to have anything left them, she 
muttered at length. " They know how to mystify 
it, and to draw it out, and put it off till the poor 
legatee is dead, and then the rascals quietly put 
the whole into their own pockets. It makes me 
mad to think of it. Old Kobe the mason, in the 
Winkel Street — he happened to have a hundred 
thoosand crowns left him ; all was qtute strught- 
forward — but they dragged him about backwards 
and forwards, from Herod to Pilate, so long, that 
he died of starvation in hie little attic. Six 
months afterwards the inheritance was shared 1>&' 
tween three or four great men, who didn't want it 
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at all ; and I suppose the 1)e3t part of Kol>e'a shaie 
was left sticking to the fingers of those lawyers . , . 
but thej shan't treat me 8o, I can tell them. If it 
cost me my last farthing, I'll see what has become 
of the legacy of my aunt in Holland — the pre- 
cious thieves!" 

At this moment her husband came down staii^ 
blew out the lamp he had in his hand, set it down 
on a shelf, and then stood with his arms folded, 
looking with a smile on his amiable wife. The 
Bchouwveger's face was now washed quite clean ; 
his clothes were such as were usually worn by the 
inferior burghers, whenever they went out of an 
evening to drink a pint of beer with their neigb- 
bonra. 

" I fancy I've pretty well served out the rata 
in the attic now," said he. " Only guess, Trees, 
what I have done ?" 

" Oh, let me alone," answered his wife, in a 
pet. " You have been serving out the rats these 
ten years past ; but they serve us out the worst. 
Only leave anything in the attic, and if 'tis only a 
8oot-bag, they have gnawed it to pieces before 



' Well, how can I help it ? Doyou fancy I can 
catch all the rats in the city ? They are always 
on the move, and they run along the drains and 
gutters. They don't take a lease of a house; but 
if they find Uiemselves well off, there they stay. 
I saw one morning. Trees, a black fellow with a 
tail long enough to make a pair of garters of ... . 
But, dame, your nose is out of joint to-day ; yon 
don't ride yoiir hobby easily. Always these sour 
looks !" 

" I look just as I like ! " 

*' To be sure, to be > sure — only bo mnch the 
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woTSe tiiat yoa do it on pnrpoBe. I htcve noticed 
all Aav tliat yon have got a thorn in your foot, 
^mething about lawyera, I fancy, oi your aunt in 
Holland, or legacies, bags of gol^ and otbei castles 
in the air?" 

" 'Tia no bofiiness of yours. "What do you know 
about it?" 

" Well, Trees, listen once for all — quite serioualy 
and without laughing." 

"Without laughing? Ton caa*t, yoa meny- 
andrew, you!" 

" Well, just listen. We have been married now 
nearly five-and-twenty years; next year, come St, 
John-iu-the-oil, i» our jubilee, our silver wedding- 
feast.* All these years you have been running 
about after lawyers, and mng up wills and codicils 
and registers . . . ■. and every month carrying 
ever bo many pretty francs to that little 1uac£ 
man; If all tnis money were in one heap, it would 
be a BQUg little inheritance by itself; for there ire 
a good manv months in five-and-twenty years. 
lUp to now I nave let you do what you liked ; but 
now everything is so confoundedly dear. Potatoes 
are two franca a sack ; meat is so dear that the 
money I get for sweeping one chimney wouldn't buy 
enou^ for us to point at— and bread, bread ! . ." . 

" Yea, much you care what bread costs!" Bud 
his wife scornfully ; " if only beer doesn't rise in 
price. . . . ." 

" Now, BO long as there is enough, even if 'tis 
something rather coarse, I shouldn't make a fuss 
about it, mother dear. A cheerful temper is as 
good as bread. But I'm getting out of my beat. 

* May Sth, a feast in memory of St. John's being cut inb) 
a cauldron of seething oil, and coming forth unhurt The 
twanty-^fUi ysar of nedded life i* the lilver jubilea ; the QFtieth, 
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What r wanted to say to you is this : yon lie 
dreaming of my catnta ancl my unehs, and of all 
Borta of miserable legacies you are going to get. 
Stuff and nonsense, all the time t And every day 
you get worse and worse. Trees, If you don't leave 
off — yon are growing old now — you will have a 
screw loose in your head ; and if you don't tak» 
eare, God onlyknowswhetheryon won't find your- 
self in the madhouse, with all your Dutch my 
duntB and my uncles. . . ." 

His wife stood up, and answered with a smile of 
derision on her lips : " Well, well, what one must 
hear from one's own husband t Do you mean to 
say that X am not of a good family?" 

" Oh no, my little wife ; yon come of a very good 
lamily, I know — iix>m the family of Jan Everybody. 
Your father, of blessed memory, kept a rag-shop, 
and sold all sorts of odds and ends, bits of old iron, 
and copper, sold lead ; and people thought he was 
rich — I Buppose because he was such an old screw 
— but when he died at last, no money was forth- 
coming, and we got nothing but our cottage. Well, 
that's quite enough. Your niece goes about selling 
oranges, your venerable aunt picks up old iron tmd 
bones, your uncle's son is a fireman — most excel- 
lent, worthy, repntablo people, all of them ; but that 
much fat drips from their fingers, that isn't true." ■ 

" Who is talking of my family here in Belgium? 
In Holland are Van den Bergs by the thousand." 
. " There-are plenty more Janssena. These twenty 
years you have been hunting up all the Van den 
Bergs on the &ce of the earth, to see if any of them 
belong to otirjhmily, and you have spent foolishly 
I won t say how many crowns about it. Moon- 
shine, every bit of it. A man sees just what he likes 
to see. Go and stand on thewharfbythe Scheldt 
H 2 
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when there's a bit of a breeze, and look at the 
driving cloads. What will jou see? A maa on 
horseback — ^Napoleon — agiant — acoach-and-foui — - 
a dragon with seven heads? Ton have only to 
wish — there it is before 70a. And so it is with 
yon. Trees dear, you have a regular puppet- 
show in your brains." 

. The dame sat down again and said, with de- 
sponding sadness on her every feature : 

" It is wonderful how obstinate you are ; and I 
was hoping you would go this anemoon to onr 
lawyer's. The rogue, after keeping me waiting 
these two years, and getting hold of all my crowns 
— for wax, and paper, and letters, and I don't 
know what besides—haa told me this very day 
that my family, large as it is, consists entirely of 
poor people. He has given me back all my letters 
and papers in a heap, and told me good-humouredly 
enough not to come to his house again." 

" Well, that lawyer is a fine fellow. He might 
go on taking your money ; but he doesn't want to 
fleece you, and he gives you good advice for 
nothing. There are not many such lawyers to be 
found — at least, so says the song, for I don't know 
much about them myself; and if they had to live 
on my money, they would get precious little batter 
to their bread." 

This colloquy seemed to have relieved Mother 
Smet of the vexation which had worried her all 
the day ; so it was with a milder tone that she 
replied ; - 

" Say what you like, I shall be rich yet before 
I'm laid in my grave. I am of a good &mily, and 
shall have some legacy. . . . This very night I 
dreamed I found a lump of gold as big as Uie 
door-stone. ..." 
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"Ha!" shouted the schomrveget, laughing'; 
" then that's a sign youl! wait a long time. If jon 
had dreamed of spider'B webs now — that betokens 
money. . • ." 

All at once they both heard a noise over their 
beads. 

"Eh, what'a that?" anked the chimney-sweeper, 

" Don't you hear what it is ? " said his ivife, with 
a provoking smile; " 'tis the rats come out into the 
attic again, and laughing at you for a fool — much 
they care for the fine tri^you have played them." 

" Well, that's wonderfnl I " growled Master 
Smet; "I filled up every bole and crevice jost 
now with chalk and ground-glass. I'll just go and 
see . . . perhaps I Im one hole . . . but f don't 
hear them any more now." 

*' But, Smet," asked his wife, " suppose we were 
to become rich some fine day, what would you 
do?" 

" For God's sake, Trees, don't worry me with 
all this stufiF about being rich. We are not in 
want of anything. Our Lord gives us our daily 
bread, and he gives me my pint of beer with my 
friends — ^what more could we wish for?" 

"Tes; but if only yon were rich, now?" 

Her husband put his hand to his forehead, and 
answered after a little consideration : 

" What would I do? Let me see: I'd mana^ 
very well, you may be sure. In the first place, I 
would paint our house and onr sign, and gild the 
A. B. Secondly, I'd buy four hams all at once, to 
make good cheer in the winter. Thirdly — what 
would I do thirdly? Oh, I'd give four sacks of 
potatoes and six quarters of coal to the poor 
widow with her sick children, there round the 
comer. Fourthly, I'd buy a bouse for our Panw ; 
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and the day he manied Katie we Tould hare sncli 
a wedding-feast that yon should amell it all the 
way up to the Magpie hill." 

" And ia that aff now ? thafs well worth being 
rich for ! " 

" How do I know what I ehonld do besides ? 
Bnt, once for all, I should live well, and make my 
Henda live well too." 

" And would Tou remain a chimney-aweep 
atiU?" 

" Eh, what do you say ? " 

" Whether you would remain a diiinney-sweep 
Btill?" 

" Yes — ^that is to say, I should swe^ chimneys 
fiw my own pleasure." 

" Ha, ha, you etupid booty 1 " exclaimed his 
wife, bursting into a loud laugn. 

" And what should I do else with my time ? " 
asked Master Smet. " Do you think I should like 
to sit all day long in the public-house ? Let ub 
hear now, Trees, how y<m would manage matters if 
a treasure fell from the sky into our bauds." 

" Oh, I know how to manage much better — I 
am of a good family," said the wife, with a tone of 
exultation. " I should buy a large house in the 
Kipdorp, or on the Meii ; I would have a coach, 
tmd four horses, and a sledge for the winter. I 
would hare my clothes of silk and velvet, with 
a muff and a boa. . . ." 

" What's that you say? A fioa— what is that?" 

"Oh, something to wear round the neck like 
fine ladies," 

" Isn't that the tail of some wild beest? " 

" Yes, indeed ; that coats something 1 . . . and I 
would wear diamonds on zaj breast, m my eao, 
and on iny fiugets ; aad behmd, my gown should. 
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have a long train like the qceens in the old 
comedies ; and wherever I went, a footman shonld 
-fellow me — ^yon know how I roean, with a, yellow 
coat, and a gold huid roond his bat. . . . And then 
I Bhonld come ftnd walk through thia street every 
day, to make the grocer's wife over the way boTBt 
with enw and spite. ..." 

" Oh, leave off, leave off! " roared tibe chimneyy 
sweeper, " or you'll make me hurst with laughing. 
'Don't yon see my Lady Smet, the schonwveger a 
wife, walking the streets with a long train to het 
gown, with a fox's tail ronnd her neck, and a 
great big canary-bird at her heels ? If yon iare 
not talkmg like a fool now, Trees, then I knock 
vnder. Yon may pnt me in the madJionse at once; 
for one or other of ns two has a bee in hia bon> 
net . . . Bnt only listen, what a row there is 
npstairs : the rats are splitting with langhter at 
yon, Trera." 

" But what is the matter np in the attic ? What 
a screaming and scampering I Jost go and look, 
3met. You'd better open all the holes again, 
for I think all the rata in the neighbonrhood have 
got together there since you took to playing them 
tricks. 

The schouwveger roee from the table, lighted 
his lamp, and took an old rnety sabre from behind 
the great chest. 

"I'll let them see," said he ; " but get out a few 
cents ready, Trees ; for I want to go uid get mj 
pint of beer." 

Mother Smet remained below and listened awhile 
to the noise that her hnsband made with his sabre, 
hewing and thrusting at the rats in the attic. Bnt 
soon the noise ceased, and she fell into a deep 
reverie and dreamed of silken clothes, and diamona 
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eamDgs, and footmen with gold bands roond tlieir 
bats. 

She remained some time lost in contemplation 
of the happineaa of being ricb; a sweet smile 
illumined her countfinance, and she kept nodding 
witb her head as though her mind were giving 
tealitj to the images which her fancy shaped. 

At last she beard the stairs creak beneath ihe 
heavy tread of her husband; she looked ap io 
astonishment, for she saw no hght on the stair- 
case. 

"Ib your lamp gone out?" she asked. 

The schouwveger stalked down the stairs in 
silence, and came close to her with unsteady steps. 
He was trembling in every limb, and the perspira- 
tion stood in thick drops on his pale face. 

His wife uttered a cry of terror, then she sprang 
up and exclaimed : 

"(jood heavens! what has come over yon? 
What have you seen ? — a thief ? a ghost ? " 

" Silence, silence 1 let me fetch my breath," 
murmured the chimney-sweeper, with boshed and 
stifled voice. 

" But what has happened, then?" shouted bis 
wife ; " you make me feel more dead than alive." 

" Silence, I say; speak softer, Trees," mumbled 
her husband, aa if paralysed by fear. " Don't let 
anybody hear us." 

He came closer to her, atooped His head over bet 
shoulder, and whispered : 

" Trees, Trees dear, your dream is come true — 
a treasuie—such a great treasure I " 

"Oh, poor unhappy Smetl" shrieked bia wife 
in alarm ; " he has lost his senses 1 " 

" No, no ; don't make any noise, or we are lost," 
said her excited husband imploringly. 
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" Bnt speak oat, then ; for goodness' soke, what 
has happened ? " 

" I have found a treasure, exactly as jou 
dreamed." 

" A lamp of gold?" 

"No, a bag of money — all silver Mid gold! 
Come, take the lamp ; I'll let jrm. see it." 

His wife now grew pale in her turn, and trembled 
with astonisbment. Now she began to believe that 
he was in earnest, and amidst all her emotion 
a warm smile played about her lips. FoUowing 
her hnsband, she said beseechingly : 

" O Smet, don't deceive me; if it isn't trae, I 
shall die of vexation. . . ." 

" Hold your tongue, I tell yoa," muttered the 
schouwveger between his teeth, aa he went up the 
stairs ; *' you will betray us." 

" But how came you to find it?" asked his 
wife with hushed voice. 

Master Smet stood still, as though he wished to 
gratiiy the curiosity of his helpmat« before showing 
her the treasure. 

" You heard well enough. Trees," said he, " how 
I stiTick about on the floor with my sabre. When 
I got up stairs there wasn't a rat to be seen, but 
those blows of mine made two jump out of a comer 
—they ran between my legs, and disappeared close 
to the centre beam on which the roof is supported. 
I went up to the place with my lamp, but I found 
no opening nor crevice. After I had hunted ia 
every hole and comer I went back to the great 
beam, for I couldn't conceive where the two rata 
had got to. Though I didn't see any hole, or 
crack even, in the b^un, I struck it with my sabre 
—I don't know why, exactly. It sounded bo hollow 
and made such a strange noise that I struck it 
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harder and harder, thinking that the lats had 
taken up their ahode inside. All of a sodd^i a 
little sqttare j^ank started firom the beam; and 
plump! down came something on ray foot, so 
heavy that I was going to cry out with pun. . . ." 

" A lump of gold ? " 

"No, not exactly; a bag of money I It burst 
in falling, and all sorts of gold and Bilrer coinB 
rolled about the floor. I felt as if I had had a good 
Idow from a hammer: the lamp fell ont of my 
hand, I shook all over, uid I was obliged to hold 
by the wall to come down ataiis. £7eiythiog 
seemed to be turning round and round before my 
eyes ; I felt like a drunken man .... Now come, 
walk on the tips of your toes, and wiien you ^)eid£ 
L>wer your voice as much as yon can." 

When they reached the attic, the chimney'^ 
sweeper led his wife towards the centre beam, and 
let the light of the lamp fall on a large linen bag 
which lay on the ground, with pieces of money all 
aronndit. 

Dame Smet fell on her knees with a suppressed 
cry of joy, tore the bag open etill farther, buried 
h^ hands in the pieces of money, remained a short 
time sunk in silent amazement, uid then Bprang ta 
her feet. She raised her hands above her head, 
ran ronnd and round the attic, and danced and 
jumped, and at last shouled with a loud cry : 

" Oh I oh 1 I am bursting, I shall s^t I Let 
me speak a bit ! blessed heavens ! now we 
are nch, rich as Jews ! " 

Full of terror, the schouwv^er seized his wife 
Yiolently by the arm with one hand, laid the other 
on her mouth, and growled angrily and with ■ 
threatening voice : 
. " You stupid, thoughtless fool 1 Be quiet, or TU 
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pinch joor arm black and blue. Do yon want the 
neighboars to know all about it? " 

" Good heaveps ! " groaned his wife, quite terri- 
iied; "what's tbe matter now? Yon ore making a 
face as if yon woold kill me ontrigbt. How money 
alters a man I All the fire-and-twenty years we 
bare been mamed, I never saw your eyes glare 
like that I " 

The chimney-gweeper seemed imrprised at his 
own vehemence ; he let go her arm, and contintied 
more calmly; 

" No, no, Trees, I don't mean it ; bnt I beg yoa 
talk more softly and don't make any noise. . . . Tell 
me, where shall we put all thia money?" 

" Well, let ns put it down stairs in the great 
chest, and lock it np." 

" And snmose thieves were to come ?" 

" Why should they take it into their heads to 
come just now ? The chest has stood there these 
hundred years." 

" Yes ; but yon can't be sure about it" 

" You must put it somewhere, anyhow." 

" Suppose I hide it under our bed in the straw?" 

" Oh, one can see you are not used to money, 
Smet. Do you think rich people hide their money 
in their beds? Put it in the diest, I tell you. If 
you find a better place to-morrow, it will be time 
enough to change our minds." 

Taking the second lamp &om the ground, the 
chimney-sweeper said : 

" Trees, yoa take the money in your apron. 
I will go down and lock the door, that nobody 
may ti£e us by sunmse . . . and take care you 
don't let the money chink as you carry it." 

While his wife was descending the stairs with 
a heavy freight of gold. Master omet locked the 
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door, and drew the night-'bolt ; then he went to 
the window, to the trap-door of the cellar, to the 
"back door, and tried ail the bolte and bars. Mean- 
while his wife had locked all the treasure in the 
great chest, and she was already sitting at the 
' table, staring into the air with hearing bosom, 
and lingering on the sweet contemplation of her 
wealth. 

Her husband came close to her, stretched out 
his hand, and said witli a stem voice : 

"The key!" 

" The key?" exclaimed Dame Smet, in haughty 
amazement. " It shan't come to that in onr old 
days — that you should keep the keys I I have 
kept them in all honour these five-and-twenty 
years. You would like, maybe, to squander the 
money in your schouwveger's club ; bat stop a 
hit: I keep the money-box I" 

Master Smet shook his head impatiently. 

" No," growled he ;" it is to hinder you &oni 
wastins all the money. When we had but little, 
it didn^ seem worth while to save ; but now 111 
take care that we lay by something for the time 
when we are old and infirm, else we may tall into 
pover^ and misery before we die," 

" Well, well, Smet, my lad, monev doesn't do 
you any good," said the dame with an angiy, 
taunting voice. " You talk like an old miser; 
you make a face like an undertaker. ..." 

" Come, Trees, give me the key." 

;' The key ? If I have to fight for it tooth and 
mil, I won't give it up." 

" Won't you take anything out of the chest 
without my consent ?" 

" Well, that ia to say, I won't go extravagantly 
to work ; but that I shan't buy a few new clothes 
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and change my old earrings that I hare worn so 
long for a rather 'better pair . . . Are we not man 
and wife? If I were to listen to you, we should 
be poorer than we were before. If you don't get 
acme enjoyment out of your money, you had better 
paint a quantity of ten-crown pieces on the wall ; 
you would have the look of them all the same, 
and less trouble with them." 

" Yon don't understand me, Trees. If yoti go 
now all at once and let out that we have plenty 
of money, by wearing clothes which are beyond 
our station in life, the neighbours will begin to 
gossip about it, and ask how we came by it. ' 

"Well, and what matter if they do? The 
money belongs to me ; my forefathers have lived 
in this house more than a hundred years. Besides, 
there was no mon^ forthcoming after my father's 
sudden death — he hadn't time to say where he had 
bidden it. And what harm would it be if every- 
body knew that I had found my inheritance ?" 

"What harm, you senseless thing? If the 
thieves came to know that we have so much money, 
they would break into the house, steal the treasure, 
and murder us, perhaps." 

■ " How timid the sight of this money has made 
yon ! I shouldn't know you again, Smet." 

" Yes ; and then consider that people wouldn't 
so easily believe us if we said that We had found 
the money. God grant we may not have the 
police on our shouldera; they may think it is 
stolen money. Then they would cany off the 
treasure to the police ofGce, till the matter was 
properly incLuired into. If the law once lays its 
hand on it, get it out again if you can ! Alas t 
alas I we should be eased of our treasure, and per- 
haps die in misery, after alL" 
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" Indeed," said the dsne uizioiidy, " I thii^ 
yon are right." 

" O Trees, Trees, dear, do be a little pmdeait 
Iot ODce ; be a little more reaerred, and don't tell 
anybodj that we have become rich." 

*' Yes-^if only I can be silent!" gmmbled bis 
wife, and she shrugged her ehoolden. " I learned 
to talk from my mother, and she didn't let liet 
tcHigne grow stiff for want of vang, , . ." 

" Good heavens, 'tis very nnlacky I " 

" K eveiT rich man were like yon, it wonld be 
imlucky indeed. But can't we let the neigfaboots 
know that we have had a legacy ? I have talked 
kmg enough about it, I'm sure.' 

A smile overspread the &ce of the chinmey- 
Bweeper, and his (syea sparkled with joyful sur- 
{ffise. He remained awhile in great meditation, 
and then said : 

" That we have had a legacy — ^bnt then people 
wonld know that we have pJoity of money in the 
honae." 

"WeU?" 

" And the thieves?" 

" Oh, you have lost your wito." 

" No, what do you thiuk we will say ? — ^ihat we 
shall soon get a legacy — that we have had tidings 
of yont uncle in Holland. . . ." 

" Of my tamt — that will be better ; and if I bny 
a hit of new clothes or any little tri£e, people wiU 
only think that we are nsmg a little of cor legacy 
berorehand." 

" Well, you see, that will do ; nobody will know 
that there ia any money in the house, and every- 
body will allow that you are of a good family. 
But, Trees, you will be reasonable now, won't yoo, 
Hnd spare our money ft little ?" 
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" Come, HOW, our money — jfoti mean my monxsy. 
I won't do more than our position requirea." 
. " And we will tell Pauw the same story, or 
perhaps the lad might take a whim in his head 
and turn apendthrifL ..." 

" Theie — I hear him cominel" exclaimed the 
dame ; " make haste and onholt the door, oi he 
will ask what is goiug on." 

Th^ chimney-sweeper sjnang np, unlocked the 
door, and sat down again with a calm countenance 
at the table, as if noUiing at all had happened. 

Out^de the door, in the street, resowided the 
ditty— 

" Sdlunnrvegsrs gay, who lira In A. B^ 
Compuiioiui BO joilyi 
All frolic and follj . . ." 

and Fanw came singing and capering into the 
room. 

Coming up to the table, he said, in a spri^tly 
tone of voice, and talking very iast : 

" Oh, oh, how we have laughed I KI had missed 
such a bit of fun, I should cry out, for my mouth 
is sore with langhing. Only think, tiiey have 
made me captain of the birdcatchers' club 1" * 

" Come, come, don't make so much noise about 
it," grumbled his father. 

" Oh, 'tisn't about that, &ther," joyously ex- 
clfdmed Fauw. " You know, father, we had hud 
by some money to get a new flag made for oar 
club? The fine painter in the Winkel Street— 
him they call finbens, because he wears a broad 
hat and moustaches — well, now, he was to paint s 
great owl on the flag. Oh, oh, that was a clever 

* Tbere are at Antwerp clubi among ths lower classei, th« 
members of which lay by. a littlo money regnlarly, In order to 
go biid-c^diing in. tfaa untimm with an owL 
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noHoB. . . . This evening, while we were sitting 
having a chat, all of a sudden he brought the neir 
flag. We all iumped up full of cariosity. Piet 
Kmls rolled the nag open; we looked at one 
another . . . and then we all burst out into such a 
terrible fit of laughter that three or four of Tia fell 
down on the ground, and the others were forced to 
hold their sidea. But there was one who cut a 
very sour face, and this was the smith. . . . Now 
guess what was painted on the flag." 

" Oh, alw^s at your childish pranks," said hia 
mother. " What should there be on it?— why, 
an ow], I suppose." 

" Yes, yes, an owl with a head as big as a 
child's of eight years old ; but the fan of it was 
that the owl and the smith were as much alike as 
two drops of water. There was such a laughing 
and such a row I The smith wanted to drag oat 
the painter by the hair of his head — ^the innkeeper 
wanted to turn the smith out of doors ; we wanted 
to make it all up ; three pint stoups were broken, 
and two hats crushed ... at last all ended in a 
good hearty laugh, for Rubens promised to alter 
5ie owl. . . . But what has come to you ? You are 
not listening to me. Father is looking so solemn, 
and you, too, mother I Tou are not ill, I hope ?" 

" It is no time for jesting now," answered 
Dame Smet, in a very serious tone of voice. " Pauw, 
my lad, I want to tell you something — we are 
going to have a legacy I" 

"Again?" shouted the youth, with mocking 
unbelief. 

" This time it is true enough." 

" I know this song well of old. Of coui'Se, from 
my aunt in Holland?" 

" Tes, from my aunt in Holland." 
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" CJome, come, motber, you have grown a little 
wiser now. It isn't true, ftither, is it?" 

" It fieema that it is true enough this time," 
answered Master Smet, with a confirmatory nod 
of bis head. 

" Ah, well," cried Pauw, laughing, " then I 
bespeak a new pair of breeches and a dozen shirt- 
collaxs, when tlie legacy comes I" 

Both his parents held their peace, and looked 
grave and Bolems. Fauw looked irom one to the 
other in amazement, and grumbled : 

" But, mother — but, father — you sit there quite 
in the dumps about the good news ; tell me what 
you have heard." 

"I have a headache," answered his father; 
" talking worries me. I will tell you to-morrow 
what we have reason to expect" 

" And 'tis my aunt's legacy which has been com- 
ing ever since — long before I came into the world ? " 

" Tes, yes ; let ns be quiet about it now." 

Pauw shook hie head doubtfully, and thought 
in himself : 

" Something has turned up that they won't tell 
me. People who get legacies look more merry 
about it. Perhaps they have had some words ; 
but I won't bother myself about that." 

He took the second lamp, lighted it, and then 
Bud; 

" To-morrow 1 must get up early, at four o'clock, 
to go and sweep three chimneys at the Chfiteaa 
van Banst It is a good two hours' walk from here 
— so good night ..." 

" Pauw," said his mother, with a significant 
pride in her voice, " we are no longer schonwve- 
gers I . . . and when you go out to-morrow put on 
your Sunday clothes, do you hear?" 
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" Ijook now, modter : don't take it ill," bmH t^ 
lad, with a smile, " bat thst is going isther too br." 

** And, aoyhoW, mj lady's servant has 1>eeii to 
mj that yoa aire not to go to the Chateau to- 
morrow." 

" That* s qntte another dung. Then I shall get 
s good long sleep. To-«unrn>w the legacy will be 
flown awaj up the diinineT-, jost li^ the other 
times. Good n^t, mother; a pleasant sleep, 
&ther." 

He went np stairs with light and meny Bt^>, 
and hummed quite andiblj as he wrait — 

" SduniwT^en gay, who live in. A. B^ 
CompanioDa an iollv, 
AU fridio uid tMj. . . .' 

Master Smet and his wife remained sitting 
below at least two hoars longer. Whatever efforts 
the dame made to induce her hnsband to betake 
himself to rest, it seemed that he could not make 
np his mind to leave the place where his treaanre 
lay. He Lad already tried all the doors and bolts 
over and over again, when it etmck midnight. 
Then, after one more anxious and protracted 
ecrutiny, he followed his wife np the stairs ; and 
itill as he went np, he tamed hw eyes, ten times 
at least, to the chest which contained his riches. 
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CHAPTER m. 

The nerves of the chimney-sweeper were so 
mnch shaken by the finding of the tieasiiie, that 
the poor man, exhausted and tired as he was, 
coula not close his eyes. He turned from side to 
side, stretched himself out and yawned, then 
twisted his limhe about, and moaned with long 
respirations. Hia heart beat violently and irregu- 
larly ; every now and then he felt as if a stream 
of ice-cold water were being poured down his 
back. 

It happened at length that he wandered off into 
a li^ht doze ; bat at the moment when a man is 
passing from waking to sleeping life, his nervea 
are most quick and sensitive. The schouwveger 
could not pass this moment — every time the 
coming slumber broke the chain of his musings, 
he sprang up in his bed and listened with tenor 
to some noise he l^cied he had heard . . . and, 
indeed, the rata in the attic were rushing up and 
down, racing merrily one after another, or fighting 
with loud squeaking and crying . . . just as if they 
were still in the house of a poor man whose 
slumbers are peaceful and sound, beyond reach of 
disturbance. 

It might be that he had at length, after long twist- 
11^ and taming, got fairly off, for he snored very 
loud. Gradually his breathing became oppressed, 
and aeaumed a tone expressive of suflering, as though 
Uasta Smet were tormented by unseen spirits. 
s 2 
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The Bweat of anguiah stood in Iwads on his fore- 
head ; all his limba were violently contracted. 

Suddenly the struggling words broke forth &om 
his constricted breast, and he shouted in a tone o£ 
distress: " No, no, it isn't true : I have no money I 
Oh, oh, let me go ! let me go 1 " 

Hia wife, roused from her sleep, seized her hns- 
tiand by the arm, gave him a vigorous shake, and 
exclaimed : 

"Eh, Smet, what are yon up to now? la the 
nightmare astride of you? or are yon ont of yonr 
mind?" 

The husband stared in horror all ronnd the dusky 
room, and groaned and shuddered : 

" Oh, dear me ! where am I ? Good heavens, I 
thought I was dead 1 ... Is that you. Trees ?" 

"Why, who on earth should it be? 'Tis all 
your snoring. Ton lie there wriggling and twist- 
ing like an eel on a gridiron. 'Tia easy enough to 
see that you are not used to money. It doesn't 
hinder me from sleeping, though I am so un^ 
commonly glad ; but, you see, I am of a good 
iamity. . . .' 

"O Trees I" moaned Master Smet, wiping the 
cold, clammy perspiration from his forehead — O 
Trees, what I have suffered ia not to be described ! 
Only fancy, I was acarcely asleep, when something 
came all of a sudden and sat down on my chest, 
and I felt as if it was trying to crush in my heart 
with its knees. It had its claws fastened in my 
neck, and squeezed ray throat all up together. 
I couldn't make out at first what it was ; but it was 
like a wild beast, with long black hair, and it had a 
great knife in its paw. It wanted to make me tell 
where the money was; and because I wouldn't 
it gripped my throat, and was going to stick the 
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knife into my heart. ... I felt I was dying ; then 
my eyes seemed to open, and I Bcreamed with ter^ 
ror when I saw what it was, O Trees, I tremble 
now only to think of it— it was a thief, a mur- 
derer ! " 

" Come, come, leave off your boyiah tricks I" 
said hia wife jestingly, " Wty will you lie with 
your arm under yoor head? 'Tis that gives you 
the nightmare. "Tisveiylate — ^juattryto goasleep, 
«nd don't disturb me any more. Now, a good rest 
to you ! " 

In a few minutes Dame Smet was fast asleep 
again. 

The luckless schouwveger was not so fortunate ; 
he made no effort to fall asleep again, for his fright 
had taken away all inclination to rest. For full 
ialf an hour he lay, with his eyes wide open, 
staring at the darkness, and dreaming, though 
broad awake, of policemen and of thieves, so that 
at length he jumped out of bed and dressed, without 
making any noise. 

Then he went, creeping along ou the tips of his 
toes, to the place where he knew that a table stood, 
and felt over it with his hand, searching for some- 
thing. A sigh of glad surprise escaped him, when 
he discovered his wife's pocket. He took out the 
key of the chest, and went down the stairs with 
slow and cautious steps. 

When he had reached the room below, he lighted 
a little lamp, went to the chest, opened it, gazed 
awhile upon the money with an ecstatic smile, then 
locked the chest again, and sat down with his head 
on his bands and his elbows upon the table. 

After a little silence, he began musing aloud : 

" Ha, there it lies all safe. Ha, to be rich — to 
bave money — what bliss I , . , But, after all, it 
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brings care and trooMe with it, and it breaks one's 
night's rest somehow. . . . My wife has such grand 
notions ; she wants to live in a big house, to wear 
rich clothes, to buy gold and diamonds I Fanw is 
young; he'll want to play the young gentleman, 
and spend a good deal . . . and so they'll make 
my poor money cat a pretty figure 1 — it will melt 
away like snow in the aonshine . . . and at last — 
yes, at last— I shall hare to lie upon straw in my 
old age, and perhaps go a-b^^;iiig for my daily 
bread 1 " 

This thought filled him with alarm ; he pressed 
his hands forcibly against his head, and remained 
a moment staring, with a pale and bloodless &ce, 
into vacancy. Then he continaed : 

'* Oh, what a misfortune to have a wife who 
oan't keep her tongue still in her head I Early to- 
morrow morning, by daybreak at least, she will he 
running abont among her neighbours, and gossip- 
ing and boasting that she is going to have a legacy. 
Thousands won't be enough for her — she'll talk of 
millioDB. Everybody will be fuU of it ; all over 
the city people will be talking about the Schouw- 
Teger who nas so suddenly become rich. The 
thieves will be lurking about our house, and then 
one of these fine nights they will -be making off 
with the treasure I I shall be poor again — poor 
again ! my Qod 1 what anxiety and miseiy 
a rich man has to bear I " 

After a. little pause, he continued his musi)^ : 

" It is odd 1 I was as lively as a fish in the 
water : men called me Jan-Gxap, because I was so 
full of ftin. I knew nothing of sorrow or anxiety ; 
all that God sent me was dear to me ; Z sang, 
I danced, I laughed. ... I tbought there was no 
king so happy as I waa I And now? Nowlshake 
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at the leaat jmS of wind ; I am afraid of myself 
and of everybody elae; I cant sleep — my heart is 
thumping and uiocking as if something terrible 
was going to happen to me. ... I shall get better 
800Q ; I shall get used to my richee. . . - And if I 
don't lai^h or dance any more, 'tis quite natural i 
a rich man must look grave and stately ; it doesn't 
become him to be langhin|; and joking. A bo^ 
can't hare all sorts of happine^ at once; and to m 
lich is, after all, the greatest. . . ." 

This last considention seemed to infnse some 
consolation into his heart; for he smiled and mbbed 
his hands, and mumbled some words of gladness 
and content In this mood a new thooght Btmck 
him, and he aaid, in a quieter and more gracioos 
tone: 

" When I was only a paltry craftsman, I helped 
the poor widow round the comer as far as I conld. 
I felt so much pity for her nnlucky little lambs of 
children, that I often wished to be rich that I might 
raise her out of her distress. Her husband — (Jod 
rest his soul I — ^wae my best &iend ; and I promised 
him on his death-bed that I would care for his 
children. Well, now I am rich. Won't I keep my 
promise? Ha, yes, to do good, to be tender- 
hearted, to help one's neighbour t Now, now I feel 
what a happiness it is to be rich 1 Well, what 
shall I give the poor widow? Fifty crowns? 
That's too much : they would spend it in extrava> 
gance ; and if I go to work like that, my gold will 
Boon come to an end. Who knows if I shouldn't 
make her ungratetul ? Suppose, now, I give her ten 
crowns ? I think that's enough. They have never 
seen so much money in their lives. It doesn't do 
to nve poor people too much at once ; they are not 
used to it, and they become greedy and lazy, wh«i 
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they come by it ao eaailj. . . . One mastn't encou- 
rage teggiug. ..." 

The schoHwveger Telapsed into silence, and 
seemed lost in meditation. Suddenly an expres- 
sion of alarm and contempt spread itself over his 



"But, Jan, mv lad,"Baidhe, in a tone of disgust 
and reproof, " wnen you were poor and had to save 
out of your day's Wftges, you gave them a great 
deal more than that, by little and little! Sometimes 
you put in the widow's hand the cents you were 
going to spend on your daily glass of beer ; and to 
make her happy, yon stayed at home all the even* 
ing without seeing your friends. What a horrid 
thought! Can nches make a man miserly and 
unpitying? Keally, I feel something that horrifies 
me. . , , Oh, no, no, away with selfishness I I will 
put aside the fifty crowns for the widow, and allow 
her something regularly every week out of it. Per- 
haps God will reward me, by making my wealth 
sit easier on me, and delivering me from the straoge 
alarm which makes me shake all over." 

He rose up slowly, cast a scrutinising look round 
the room, and opened the chest He stood awhile 
in silence, gazing on the heap of money, the gold 
and silver pieces of which ehttered before his eyes 
like a cluster of stars. He then took out seven 
ten-crown pieces, put them in his waistcoat pockety 
and muttered to himself in a joyous tone of voice ; 

" 111 just put two more to them ; the poor widow 
is so very miserable, and it does me so much good 
■ — the thought that I shall help the children of my 
friend 1" 

Still gazing at his treasure, he fell into a atlent 
reverie, and appeared to be calculating in hia mind 
how much the heap of gold might amount to. 
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Suddenly, as jf lie had come to some conclueios, 
he began to scrape together a large ntunher of gold 
piecea out of the treaaare. When he had occupied 
himself awhile in thia way, he went to the table, 
and coimted them over. " Fifty piecea," said he, 
pondering deeply — " fifty pieces make five hundred 
crowns ; and five hundred Dutch crowns make about 
a thousand and fifty franca. This aum 111 hide 
away somewhere, where neither my wife nor my 
son will be able to find it. If any misfortune 
ehonld happen to me, if thieves or gendarmes 
should come, or if my wife ahould squander the 
treasure, this would still remain for our Fauw; and 
if he were to marry Katie, there would still be 
something left to set them up in housekeeping, and 
enable them to open a little shop. , . ." 

He rolled up the money in a rag, went over to 
the mantelpiece, drew forward a chair, and, standing 
on it, thrust his head as far as he could into the 
chimney. He placed the piecea of money on some 
projectmg stones inside the chimney, and felt 
secure that no one would think of searching there 
for them. Then jumping down into the room 
again, he said with a contented smile : 

" Ha, now my mind is a little easier, now I 
shall be able to sleep." 

He was just about to blow out the lamp and go 
up stalra when he suddenly checked himself, and 
began to tremble with alarm : he fancied he heard 
somebody trying to break open the window from 
the outside ; and, indeed, there was a sound as of 
a man'a hands touching the shutters. 

The terrified achouwveger fixed his eyea upon 
the window, and was so paralysed by fear that 
the lamp shook in his hand; when, to hia great 
lelief, he heard the sound of steps retreating 
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from tte window, and a hoarse voice singing in 



" Oh, the drunken rascal I " growled Master 
Smet. " He Utde thinks that he has half killed 
me with fright — the noisy vagabond t The police 
are fit for nothing ! Anyhow, 'tie the rich people 
that pay the police ; why don't they at least take 
care that rich people may he able to get a little 
Bleep?" 

After listening some time longer at the window 
he blew the lamp ont, crept softly up stairs, 
put the key of the chest again into hia wife's 
pocket, and lay down on the bed without nn- 
dreBBing. 

At last he fell asleep and dozed for, it mig^t 
be, half an hour, without any other signs of rest- 
lessness than an occasional contraction of his anna 
and legs. 

All of a sudden there was a load noise in the 
attic, as if something heavy had fallen on the floor. 
The schouwveger started with terror from his 
sleep, jumped up from his bed in consternation, 
and ran against a chair so violently that he over- 
turned it, and it fell on the floor with a loud noise. 

Thereupon his wife started up and exclaimed 
angrily : 

" But, Smet, are yon possessed, that you are 
playing such pranks in the dark? What's the 
matter with you now?" 

" Oh, Trees, thieves I " groanedhewidi choking 
voice. " Where is the sabre ? " 

" Come, come, you are dreaming agiun;" said 
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Ilia wife, witJi a sneer. Do you think the thieves 
can smell out money?" 

"They are up in the attic; listen, listen I" 
whispered the Bchonwveger, pointing upwards, 
with his hair on end and pale as a sheet And 
truly heavy steps were heard on the stairs, and 
soon some one knocked loudly at the dooi of the 
chamber. 

Beside himself with fright, Master Smet threw 
up the window that looked out on the street, and 
screamed with all his might : 

" Help, help, thieves, murder!" 

And in order to arouse his neighbours the more 
effectually, he added to his cry of distress the 
alarming words, " Fire, fire !" 

He saw in the distance two persons who were 
running at full e^ed down the street, attracted by 
hia screams. 

A voice cried anxiously at the chMnber-door : 

" Father, lather, open the door I Is the house <m 
fire?" 

" Oh, you fool ! " muttered Dame Smet ; " it is 
Fauw. Let him in ; you'll frighten the lad out of 
his wits." 

"Where, where is the fire?" asked Pauw in 
consternation, as soon as the door was opened. 

" It is nothing, nothing at all ; I waa (mly 
dreaming," stammered his tather. 

" Ha, I wish I knew what was going on 1 " said 
the lad, in perplexity. " It seems to me that onr 
house has been haunted all night long, I haven't 
been able to sleep a wink. Over head the rata ate 
at work as if they were mad ; down here I hesr 
talking going on, chairs tumbling about, cries criF 
murder and fire .... and when I run down 
with <|[naking heart, I find there is nothing at all 
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tbe matter! — Look you, father, don't be angry 
■with me, but it eeems to me as if you were busy 
playing Punch and Judy." 

The schouwveger had sunk into a chair and 
Bobbed aloud, overcome by the frjght he bad 
experienced. The silence lasted a short time, 
during which Fauw stood awaiting an answer, 
with amazement increasing every moment. 

" If I am not to know, ' he muttered, " I won't 
ask any more about it ; but, father, what will the 
neighbours say ? Heaven knows, yon have roused 
np more than fifty of them out of their beds with 
your friglitful cry of, ' Fire, fire I ' " 

"Your father was dreaming," said Dame Smet: 
" he can't ^t the legacy out of his head. Go to 
)jed again, Panw." 

"What's that I hear now?" moaned th© 
schouwveger in fresh surprise. 

The street seemed to shake beneath the rumbling 
pf heavy wheels, coming at a great pace. 

" Oh, 'tis the artillerymen going with their gauS 
to the camp at Brasschaet," said Pauw; "but 'tis 
odd they should come through our street." 

"What can it be?" exclaimed Dame Smet; 
" they are stopping at our door !" 

Pauw opened the window, gave a look into the 
street, and turning round into the room again, 
said, with a loud laugh : 

" Well, here's a joke ! 'tie the fire-brigade, with 
all their engines and pipes I" 

There was a tremendous knocking at the door; 
eveiy blow echoed distressingly through the heart 
of the schouwveger, who lay so crushed by his 
terror that he was unable to utter a word. 

Pauw thrust his head out of the window again, 
and asked the men who were thundering with alj 
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tLeir might at the door: "Holloa! what's the 
matter down there ? Go about your btiBineas, and 
let folks sleep in peace ! " 

" Where is the fire ?" exclumed a voice. 

"Where is the tire?" repeated Pauw. "Why, 
in the oven of oily Schi-am, the baker, to be sure ; 
it's eight houses off, on the right hand side of the 
way, close to the green-grocer s." 

" 111 teach you now to cut yoni jokes up there !" 
said the sergeant of the fire-brigade. " Open the 
door this minnte, or I'll break it open by force!" 

" Don't put yourself in a passion, sergeant," 
said one of the firemen, " 'tis Pauwken-Plezier } 
and if he tried to speak otherwise, the funny rogue 
couldn't do it for his life. Just let me manage him." 

He went under the window, and called out : 

" Pauwken, has there been a fire in the house?" 

" Yes, there's a fire every day, an hSur before 
dinner." 

" No tricks now, Fanwken. I was just coming 
throngh the street with my comrade, and your 
fiither was screaming, ' Fire, fire ! ' as if the whole 
parish was in flames." 

" Yes, it was my father talking in his sleep — he 
was only dreaming aloud." 

The sergeant now broke out in a towering passion : 

" Come, come — I'll teach yon to make fools of 
the police ! Corporal, mn and call the commissary ; 
we will break open the door, and fine the insulting 
scoundrels." 

The word commissaiy struck on the ear of the 
Bchouwveger ; he started up, and cried out at the 
window with a beseeching voice : 

" Oh, firemen, my good fellows, have patience 
only a minute ; 111 nin down and open tlie door." 

He left the chamber, followed by his son. As 
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&ey descended the atairs, he groaned witb tre- 
mnioQfl voice : 

" Paaw, my boy, onr lionse is bewitched I Oh, 
now, all the DTe-t^gade will c(Hiie in — I am more 
dead than alive — I am quite ill with . . . . " 

" Bat, &ther, the fiidcnen won't eat ns all np, 
BDrely ?" said the yoong man. 

" Ah, yon don't know, child, what yoac faibei 
trill have to pat up with t " moaned iiaater Smet 
in a dejected tone. " Panw, they will search the 
house all over, to see where the £re was. Since 
we can't help it now, yon lead them ronnd, foi I 
can't stand on my legs. 

The young man unlocked the door, while his 
&ther plaeed a chair close to the chest in which 
his treasure lay, and sank down on it, exhansted 
and breathless. 

Five at six firemen then Altered the room. 
The sergeant recognised the young wag, and seized 
him in a threatening manner by the shoolder, 
ezclaimii^ : 

" Ha, you young vagrant, youll make sport of 
the fire-brigade, wUl you ? How will you like to 
Bit in the stocks, eh ? ' 

Fauw sprang back and cried, with a loud laugh ; 

" Xjook you. Mynheer Fireman, talk of the stocks 
as much as yoa like ; but I am a &ee man; and if 
you dare to ^y hands on me, I'll teach you how to 
run, though Tm only a schouwyeger, and don't 
wear a copper hat." 

Seeing that Pauw was awkward ilax to spin a 
good thread out of, the sergeant turned to !Mjaster 
Smet, and asked angrily : 

" Tell me, where'e the fire ?" 

" Well, my good man, it is a mistake; there 
has been no fire here." 
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" Ha, yon want to coBcesl it, to escape paying 
the fine.' 

" Oh, no ; I thank you ten thonsand times for 
all yoni trouble : there has been no fire here." 

" And yon firighten folks by shouting, ' Fire, 
fiie!'" 

" Yes, a man has odd dreams sometimes," 
stammered the schouwveger. " Juat look at me, 
sergeant, I'm all of a shake ; my uenrea are out of 
order." 

" Get up," said the sergeant imperatively, "and 
let OB see all the chimneys," 

"I can't stand up," moaned the schouwveger 
with a voice of intreaty. " My legs sink under 
me. . . . Pauw, go round with MyiSieer." 

The sergeant made a sign to the corporal that he 
should follow the yoimg man. Then he said to 
Master Smet : 

" Tou ait there by your cheat as if you were 
a&aid we were going to steal your money 1" 

A shudder ran through all the limbe of the 
schouwreger, and a cold perspiration stood on his 
forehead. 

" You shaU pay dear for your jeat," continued 
the sergeant; "you'll have to pay the fine." 

" Is that all? muttered the poor terror-stricken 
Smet " Make me pay the fine two or three times 
over if you like ; only, for God's sake, get out of 
my house I " 

Dame Smet, who had dressed herself in the 
meantime, now came into the room with a smiling 
countenance; and as soon as she saw how the 
matters stood, she said in an easy tone to the chief 
of the fire-brigade : 

" Sergeant, here's an odd affair. Don't be vexed 
about it ; it was qiiite unintentional. I'll tell yon 
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aU aboat it. You mnst know that we have had 
Dews oimy aunt in Holland . . . ." 

The sdionwveger stretched out his hand with a 
gesture of entreaty to implore his wife to be silent^ 
but she paid no attention to him and went on : 

"We are to have a legacy — I don't know how 
many thousand crowns. Tnis news has come, so 
suddenly on my husband that he has a fever in his 
biain — poor man 1 He has been dreaming that the 
house was on fire . . . but, you see, my fine fellowa, 
I don't wish you to have all your trouble for 
nothing. Driuk a pint to our liealth, and he 
assured that we are very fateful to you for your 
promptitude and kindness. ' 

With theae words, she put a five-&anc piece into 
his hand. 

At this moment Paaw came down stairs with 
the corporal. The latter advanced to the sergeant, 
brought hia hand to his policeman's cap in mUitary 
feshion, and said in a pompous tone : 

" Sergeant, there has been no fire in the house." 

After sundry admonitions not to dream so loud 
another time, the fire-brigade left the abode of the 
Bchouwveger. His wife thereupon shut the door 
and locked it after them. 

Raising his hands, the schouwveger said with a 
Bigh: 

" Good heavens ! if poor men only knew what a 
bother it is to be rich, they wotild never wish it. 
Here is a fine business I" 

Dame Smet took him W the shoulder, and, 
pushing him towards the stairs, said half in anger 
and hau in scorn : 

" Yes, a pretty mess you make of everything . . . 
I ought to he vexed with you, but 1 pity your 
(Oldish fancies . . . to-morrow we'll talk it all over. 
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Go and sleep now, Zetedeus ; and if you must 
dxeam of thieves and gendarmes, try to dream 
quietly. Money has made a fine fellow of you ! 
Look at him, now he stands there like an idiot 
with the palsy!". 

Without spelling a word, thoroughly crushed 
down and beside himself with the fright he had 
experienced, the poor scbonwyeger turned and 
alowly mounted the stairs to his bed-room. 
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CHAPTEKIT. 

The morning after these noctumsl fieaka, Dune 
SiQ«t vaa on her legs hetimes, and ran off to the 
comer shop to chatter and gossip ahont my aurU in 
Holland, and the grand legacy they were going to 
have ; and when flie wife of the grocer ventured 
to ezpiesa, wilii Bome scorn, her disbelief of Dame 
Smet s oft-repeated story, the latter took out of 
her pocket a nandfnl of gold pieces and laid them 
on the coonter, as Touchers for the truth of what 
she said. Thereupon the font or five dames who 
were in the shop at the same time lifted ap ^eir 
bands, and cried out in amazement, as if they had 
heen favoored with a sight of all the treasures of 
California. 

Ealf-BD-honr later not a single person in the 
neighhonrhood could plead ignorance of the fact, 
that Jan-Grap, the chimney-sweeper, had got a 
legacy of three huge bags of gold. Everybody 
was making inquiries, and everybody was giving 
answers ; go that in a very short time Jan was 
endowed by the liberality of hia neighbours with 
more than a himdred houses, and about twenQr 
ships at sea. 

While Dame Smet was running all over ^ 
rity to visit the magasina des modes, and to give 
her orders to a celebrated milliner, Panw remained 
at home at her request, to await the appearance of 
hia father, who waa somewhat indi3p<^ed l:ij hia 
night's adventures. 

And now Dame Smet had been about a qaarter 
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of an honr at home; the vu sUiidiiig 1)efbte 
the looking-glasB, admiring the brilliukce of the 
huge goldem pendanta ahe liad snspended to her 
ears. 

Fanw came down stdrs at the same moment, 
and, in leiplj to a q^aeation of hia mother's, he 
said; 

" Father isn't sick : he is oat of sorts, and vora 
out hj the stntnee adyentnres of the night ; but 
he'll be down in less than an hoar." 

"Well, Pauw, just loot at me," she exclaimed, 
exaltinelj ; " what do you think of theM ear-rings? 
Don't tnej suit me famooBly?" 

The young man looked at his mother. The im- 
preeaioQ which the Jewels made upon him conld 
not have been most favourable, for he shrugged 
his shoulders and replied with a smile : 

" I don't know, mother ; but the ear-rings tmder 
your plaited cap look aa if they had lost their 
way somehow." 

" Now, now, wait a little ; we will soon mead 
that," said the dame. "Only wait a few dam 
and your mother will come oat in such s^le that 
yon Bhall see whether any mt/ lady on tne Meix 
can compare with her I She will wear a chapeau 
with feathers in it, a velvet pil4rine, a purple silk 
gown, and coffee-coloured boots 1 And then ahe 
will promenade up and down the street, with fi 
darlil^ little parasol in her hand, ao grand and so 
stately that everybody shtdl see of what a good 
fiunilylam." 

<* Well, if there is no remedy for it," said Fanw, 
sighing and shaking his head, " for God's aake, 
mother, go and live somewhere else; for sa<^ a 
grand my lady in our little schoawve^'s den, will 
be enough to make me swear awmlly. I don't 
2 
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feel inclined, mother, to be pointed at all my life 
long, and laughed at by everybody." 

" Patience, patience, Paaw," answered the happy 
dame. " Yonr father won't change honsBB yet ; 
he has hifl reaaona .... But only let us pt the 
legacy, my boy 1 I've got anch a beautifol house 
in my eye; that large porte-iMehh-e on the St. 
James' market!" 

"Do you know what I'm thinking, mother?" 
asked the yoong man, with a sad smile. " I'm 
thinking that allthree of ns are oat of our aenses ; 
and as tor the legacy, ifl had ten crowns in my 
pocket, I wouldn't give them for the egg that isn t 
aid yet 1" 

"JHa! yon wouldn't give ten crowns for it, 
eh?" exclaimed his mother. "Look, there's 
something like a proof for you, you unbelieving 
Thomas l'' 

Pauw sprang back in astonishment, and kept 
his dazzled eyes fixed on the handful of gold pieces 
which his mother had taken out of her pocket, and 
held before bis face with an exulting laugh. 

"Well, now, what do you say to that?" asked 
she. " Have you ever seen so much money in all 

nir life before? Are these only clouds driven 
>re the wind, as your father was saying?" 

But the lad could not speak — he did nothing 
but stare at the gold pieces. 

" Have you lost your tongue?" said his mother 
jestingly. " You stand there as if you had seen 
something uncaimy I " 

" Whew ! " said Pauw, quite bewildered ; " Well 
I may when you deal me such a stunning blow as 
thatl" 

" And this handful of gold is only & trifle com- 
pared with what we shall have." 
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" Well, motlier, mother dear, ate we then really 
rich ? " 

" Rich as Jews, Panw I " 

" Ha, ha, what a life we'll hare I And Katie, 
poor thing, she'll be out of her aenaes with joy ! " 

He began then to cut some extraoidinaiy capers, 
and sang out cheerily ; 

" Schonwregen gay, wlio livs in A. B, . . . ." 

But his mother placed her hand on his mouth 
and stopped bis song, by saying in a tone of 
rebuke : 

"Fie, Panw! singing a poor man's song — a low 
song ! You must learn to behave like a lad who 
is of a good family," 

" Ton are right, mother," stammered Pauw, in 
confusion ; " I must make another little song . . ." 

" No, no, no more singing or jumping about. A 
rich man must be grave and Bolemn?" 
' This seemed to disconcert Panw a little. 

"Then mustn't I be merry any -more?" he 
asked. 

" Yes, yes, on the sly — when yon are by your- 
self; and if yon like to toss off a good flaslt when 
nobody sees you, the neighbotirs can't talk about 
it. Ijiat's tne way rich men manage." 

" When I'm by myself I Do you fancy, mother, 
I drink beer for the sake of drinking? Why, Lf 
I had no fiiends with me, I'd a great deal rather 
drink water." 

" Beer, beet I rich men don't drink beer j they 
don't care for anything bnt wine." 

" And I don't like wine." 

" Oh, you'll soon learn to like it . . . but the first 
thmg you have to learn is to leave off your iooSiS 
wa^ of walking np tiie street, and joor joking and 
quizzing." 
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"But mustn't I laQg^ any more, -then?" 

" In tlie street ? No, certainly not Ton muBt 
carry yonr head up in the air, hold yoniHelf upright, 
and look stiff and Btem." 

"As if I was alwayB vexed with everybody?" 

" No, as if you were always ahstracted and fall 
of thought There's nothing so vulgar as laughing 
and being merry." 

" I don't quit« hacy that 'Tisn't worth while 
to be rich, if you can't hare some pleasure out t£ 
your money I 

Dame Smet sat down majestically at the table, 
aa if she were going to say aometning very im- 
portant and memorablQ. 

"Fauw," Bsid she, "just sit down a minute. 
I have something to say to you. You have 
Bcnse enough to fatJ"^ my meanmg. * Like seeks 
like.' . . ." 

" Yes, and the devil ran away with the ohimn^- 
sweeper-. ... at least, so the pcoverb goes on to 
say.'^ 

" Don't joke now, Pauw ; and lutea attentively 
to what I have to say. ' Like seeks like.' What 
would you say if yon saw the son of a Baron many 
the daughter of « drjrBaltcr?" 

'* I shoold think it odd." 

"Dont you think, Pauw, now we are so rieh, 
that peojde would think it a disgiaee if you were 
to many a poor girl?" 

The lad trembled with fear. 

" Heavens ! mother, what aze you driving at?" 
he exclaimed auxionsly. 

" Look noTC, Fauw. The shoemaker's Satie is a 
good and virtuous laas ; I have not a word to say 
against her. And if we had remained poor people, 
you would have been married to her before the 
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year is out ; — bat now — yon see the whole city 
would laugb at ua." 

"Welt, let them langh if they like;" atdd Panw 
firmly. " I'd lather m a cmmney-sweep with 
Katie than a Baioa with anybody else ; — and look 
you, mother, you mustn't harp on this string, or I 
shall be as cross as a tnmpike-gate." 

Dame Smet put on a cunning expression, and 
Baid in her blandest and most inemoating tone : 

" But, Panw, don't you think that Leocadie, in 
the comer shop there, over the way, is A comely 
UsB? Black eyes — fine fignre — tJways so well 
dressed — and such nice free manners .... and 
there's heaps of money there, Panw t If yon would 
only set your cap at her, now. , . ." 

"Wefl, bless my soull" exclaimed the lad. 
** Leocadie I that p^e shrimp of a girl, with her 
ribbons and her cuils — why, she's a wiJking per- 
famer'a shop; I wouldn't hare her if she was 
the King's own daughter. She is always parli 
fi-anai with fliose mincing rascals. No, no, I 
won't have such a weathercock as that ; when I 
marry, I'll take care that my wife is really my 

" What I " cried hia mother, " are you not 
ashamed to sit there and dare to take away the 
good name of people who have toxa houses, all 
their own property?" 

" I don't want to take away anything, mother ; 
Only I won't hear you speak of that gilded grass- 
hop per ." 

'* W^eU, suppc»e you have no liking for Leo- 
cadie . . . yon shan't marry Katie I " 

"No?''^ 

"No I" 

•* Well, then, I won't be a rich man, not 1 1 " 
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" You will wait till we aie in onr proper posi- 
tion ; and tlien some Trtamael or other . . . ." 

" Some mamael ? I shouldn't know how to talk 
to them. No, no, I won't have anybody but Katie ! 
Father haa promised me already that he would 
take care I married Katie; and he said, too, 
that we should have such a merry, such a jolly 
wedding." 

" Fatner will change his mind when he is a 
little used to 1>eing rich. You most forget Katie, 
I tell you." 

" I camiot forget her— I don't want to forget 
her — and I won't forget her ! Snch a dear good 
child I she would die for her Pauw, if necessary — 
and I am to break her heart and despise her now 
we are rich 1 If I thought I could ever dream of 
snch a thing, I wonld dash my head against the 
wall there." 

"I don't wish yon to see her any more," in- 
sisted his mother. 

" Father has told me to go and see her this 
morning, that she might not hear about our legacy 
fiwm anybody but me." 

" Ha, then yon are a little too late there ; half 
the city knows it already." 

" But, mother," said Pauw, with a voice of 
tender entreaty, "you must still have a heart? 
Only think now, you have regarded Katie as your 
daughter these five or six years past ; you have 
■loved her as your own child. She loved you, to(\ 
80 much that we were often forced to laugh at her ; 
it was always ' Mother dear, this,' and ' Mother 
dear, that ' — the ground wasn't good enough fojr 
Tou to set your foot on. When she was here to 
Keepyou compatn^, there was never a door opened 
but Katie jumped up to shut it, for fear you should 
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catch cold ; she watched your eyes to divine yonr 
wishes . . . and uo wonder, the dear child has no 
mother of her own I When you were ill for more 
than three months, I am Bm:e ahe cried three 
daya at a stretch. Every momine she went to the 
church to pray for you ; she watched whole nights 
long by your bedside ; and when your illneas be- 
came dangerous, she shed such floods of tears, and 
was in such a state of grief, that the neighbours 
hardly knew which to pity moat, you or poor 
Katie.' I always loved Katie ; but since I found 
out that she would have given her life for yours, I 
have loved her ten times more. I have quite a 
reverence for her ; and all the mataaela in the city 
put together are not worth my Katie I . . . On, 
don't puniah her for her goodness I She would 
break her heart and die . . . and you, mother — ^yon 
would have laid her in her coffin as the recompense 
of her love!" 

The tears flowed fast from the young man's 
eyes as he spoke these words. Before he had half 
finished, his mother became so deeply affected that 
she had bent her head down to conceal her emo- 
tion. Wiping her &ce with her hands, she cried 
oat: 

" Pauw, lad, leave off, do ; you would fetch 
tears out of a flint. Where did you get your words 
from ? It ia all quite true ; the poor cnild would 

Eine away. And she has never shown us anything 
at pure, diBinterested kindness and affection. 'R 
ia a pity things should turn out so : she is not a 
girl fit for your station in life ; but, rich or not 
rich, we are human beings still, and have hearts. 
Come, come, run off to Katie ; fine clothes will help 
to set her off, and I will do my best to teach her 
good manners." 
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" Oh, mother, thanks, thuikB I " shouted Faavr, 
intoxicated with joy. " Do with me now whatever 
joa like. If I must mount apectaclea, and wear 

fellow glovea, and set eTeryboay laaghing; at me, 
don't care ... if only you won't vex Katie." 

He rose up and was leaving the house. 

" Pauw, hold your head up ! " said his mother 
authoritatiTely. " A rich man doesn't wear a oap 
like that . . . and here is a satin neckerchief for 
you, with red and hlne stripes. Come to the glaas, 
nod I'll put it on for you." 

With whatever vexation the young Sohouwveger 
zoight regard the gaudy colours of uie satin, there 
vas no help ibr it; so he meekly and patiently 
allowed the magnificent neckerchief to be tied 
round hia neck ; then he Bproag out of the door, 
with a joyous &reweU to his mother. 

She called after him reprovingly : 

"Pauff, Pauff, no skipping and jnmpiog; 
behave yourself aoherly as becomes yam position 
in life I'* 

The sunny side of the street was, aa oanal, 
crowded with yonng lace-stitch workers, enticed 
fcom &eir close rooms by the beaaty of tha 
weather ; and amongst them were most of the old 
dames of the street, Making in the sun and stitch- 
iae away at their children's clothes. 

To please his mother Pauw had altered his 
whole beaiing, and stalked majestically along, with 
liiB head erect, and a consciotn stateliness about 
his whole person. 

. As soon as he came in sight of the girls all rea 
■ap and looked at him with their eyes wide open, , 
and with on ex|B«ssion of wonder uid even of 
awe, Bs if a miiiuda had taken jdace befsve their 
&ces. 
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This geoeral o^>servatio& annoyed Fanv excea- 
Bively : ms lace glowed with the crimson of sliame ; 
and his head began to feel as if it were a pin- 
cnshioQ, and the giiis were filling it with ^ina; 
He made great efnirts to vanqiuBD his emotion; 
and going m to the girls who were sitting not fer 
from the shoemaker s door, he said in an ap- 
parendy nnembarrassed tone of voice : 

" Why, Annemieken, what are you cutting Emch 
a face of wonder as that for? Do yon fancy I am 
an elephant or a shark? — Eh, yon yonder I ^ 
shouted he to a gronp of damee who were Btariog 
at him with their necks stretched out, "what^s 
tiie matter with you?" 

No one Janghed; there was a conmderable 
interval before even Annemie ventnied to eay to 
him, with a deferential manner and a qniet TOice : 

" Mynheer Panw, I wish you good lock ; but I 
am vexed, after all. . . ." 

"Vexed?— why?" 

" Why, the street will be so dull now that the 
merry Fauw is become a rich Hyuheer, and is 
going to live on the Meir." 

" Come, now, have done with your mytUuersf 
I am Pauwken-FleKier, just as I was before." 

At this moment an aged man passed by, quite 
bowed beneath the weight of years ; he took off 
his hat to Fanw, bared his head eilv^ed with age, 
and said, with an imploring smile on his coun- 
tenance: 

" Mynheel Smet, if you please, may I speak 
a word with yon? Do not take it amiss, 1 piay 
you, that I make bo bold." 

The young man began to hlush to the very roots 
of his hair, and exclaimed impatiently : 

" Come, Father Mieris, you ai» enttii^ your 
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jokes at me, too, are you ? Give me yonr hand ; 
how goea tobi health ? " 

The old man smiled gratefully at the warm 
pressure of Fauv's hand. 

" It is too great an honour, Mynheer Smet," con- 
tinued he; "1 hare a small request to make of you. 
My daughter, Susanna, you know her well. . . ." 

" Know her ? Of conrse I do— a good and tidy 
lass." 

" She is an ironing cirl, Mynheer Panw, and 
works as hard and as well as the best. I am come 
to ask yonr good word with my lady, your mother, 
that she may not foi^t us, and let us earn a 
few sous; for times are hard sow, and bread 
is so . . . ." 

Panw was quite bewildered by this time ; hia 
head began to turn round and round. 

" Yes, yes, all right," said he, interrupting the 
old man ; " I will do it. But let me alone with all 
your mi/nlteerg and my ladies. The whole quarter 
will be in the madhouse soon, I think." 

Terrified at this outburst, the old man shrank 
timidly back, and went away with sad and down- 
cast eyes. 

" Katie is shoe-binding, I suppose?" inquired 
Panw of the ^rls. 

" Yes, Katie, poor creature I " sighed Annemie, 
with a look of deep compassion ; " she is most to 
be pitied. If she survive it, it will be a great 
blessing. . . ." 

The Bchoawveger became pale as death, and 
stepped towards the shoemaker's door, witbont 
further remark. 

He found the girl sitting near the little window 
that looked out into the street. She had her apiou 
before her eyes, and was sobbing aloud. 
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Panw seized her hand and ottered a cry of pain- 
fill Burprise; bnt the aoirowiog girl gently and 
sadly withdrew it, covered her face more com- 
pletely, while deep sobs of anguish barst from her 
breast. 

" Katie, Katie," «ried the young man in despair, 
" what are yoa in sach trouble about ? what is it ? 
Speak to me, oh, speak 1 " 

The girl uncovered her face aad rused her red- 
dened eyes to her lover's face, with an expression 
of unutterable grief and dejection, and said im- 
ploringly : 

"O Pauw, yoa mustn't take it to heart; I 
know it isn't yomr fault. You would never have 
had the cruelty to give your poor Katie her death- 
blow. . . ." 

"But, for God's sake, what has happened?" 
shouted the youth. 

" I will bear my bitter lot . . . aud even if I 
pine and die, I shall never blame you, Fauw . . , 
and I shall oven pray that God may give you 
a wife who will love you as well as I do I" 

" Ha, ha, 'tis the fear of that I " cried the yonng 
man, quite relieved. " Cheer up, then, Katie ; be- 
tween us there is no change : you are deceiving 
yourself." 

The maiden looked at him witli a smile of deep 
misery, and said : 

" Pauw, I am fer too lowly a girl to dare to 
lift my eyes up to such as you. You are of a high 
family, and my father is only an honourable crafts- 
man. ..." 

The young man stamped his foot on the ground 
with angry impetuosity : 

■ " Who has put such notions into your head, 
Katie? — ^the wicked tongues .of the neighbours, 
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I Buppose ? Katie, do you liateai to th«ir envious 

" No, no," Bobl)ed the giil ; " your mother Bco£fed 
ftt tie in the shop over the way, and said that no 
cobbler's daughter shoold ever come into her &iDily. 
Yea must be obedient, Panw. Leave me alone 
■with my aorrow ; it will pass away. . . ." 

And, with a freab flood of qniet tears, she added : 
" . . . . When I am laid in the churchyard .... 
when yoQ go out to walk sometimes, and you see 
in the distance the tieea of the Stuivenherg,* think 
sometimes of our love, Pauw, and say in your 
heart : ' There lies Katie, who died so young .... 
e fdie loved me too welL' " 



Fanw had covered his eyes with his hands, and 
trembled with emotion. 

" Katie," said he quickly, and in a tone of deep 
sorrow, " ypa are piercing my heart by your in- 

{ostice. W ere my father a king, you should be my 
ittle wiie still ! My mother herself does not wish 
it otherwise." 

" She feela too Httei a contempt for ns, Fanw." 

" Well, well ; but yon know riches blind people 
—for a moment My mother has sent me to yon; 
she loves yon as much as ever ; and it isn't ten 
minutes ago she said to me : ' Rich or not rich, 
Katie shall be my daughter,' " 

The girl began to tremble in every limb ; she 
looked at the yoath with glistening eyea and 
heaving bosom. 

"O neavensi good heavens!" she exclaimed: 
" Dame Smet, you will be my mother still 1 Tha 
death I saw floating before my eyes will flee away 
again; and I may be once more happy in ^a 
world I Pauw, Pauw, oh, don't deceive me 1 . . ." 
7 in Uw ■ofaorb* of tlie ait7. 
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At tbis moment the shoemskei entned the room ; 
he had eridentlj jaet risen up from His work, for 
he had his awl in Mb hand. He bent a severe look 
on the young man, and said: 

" Mynheer Smet, I am aurpriied that yon dare.' 
to come into onr honee agun. We are poor indeed 
and humble, bnt we are honourable, and every man 
is a king in his own hotise. It is, perhaps, no fault 
of yours ; bat that matters not. Go henc& — ^forget 
where we live — or else . . . ." 

"Oh, father dear, don't be aneryl" cried the 
young girl ; " it is not as yon think." 

*' Your parents act by reason and by role," said 
the shoemaker, with a bitter sneer. " As long aa 
we were fellows in the same guild, all was right 
enough ; but now that they have got a IcMcy of 
ever bo many Backs of gold, now it would be a 

Smt disgrace that you, Pauw, should marry the 
Qghter of a mere nobody — the daughter of a poor 
eobbler I But the cobbler has a heart in his body, 
fbr all that ; and he will not aUowyou henceforth 
to cast an eye on his daughter. Gro to the great 
streets, and seek there a wife suitable to your con- 
dition 1" 

" Master Dries, yon are cruel and unjust," aaid 
the young man, stammering with vexation and 
alarm. "My mother sends me to yon to crave 
yonr forgiveness for some thoughtless words she has 
uttered. It was not aeriou^y meuit, and she begs 
yon to be kind enough to forget what has passed." 

" Ko, no," answered the shoemaker ; " that won't 
do. She has scorned us openly, bef<H8 everybody. 
. . . Ton, Fauw, must keep away from my house. 
We are not rich ; but yet, look you, it shall never 
be said that we let oniBelves be trampled vaiese 
fixit by anybody." 
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■ " And if my mother were to come herself, and 
confessed to you that she did not mean what she 
Baid?" 

"Look yon, now, that wonld look like some- 
thing,' mattered Master Dries. 

" Well, now, she wQl come; I'll go and fetch her." 

"I saw her go out just this mmnte," remarked 
the shoemaker. 

" Then I'll go home as soon as she comes back, 
and ask her to come and speak to you." 

" No, no, not so, Fauw ; you shall not stay here. 
And I won't have you come unless your mother ia 
with you. The neighbours are standing in a crowd 
at our door. Come, come, if all is as you say, 
everythmg will come right of itself ; but now, I 
must beg yon, Pauw, to leave my house and go 
home." 

The yotmg man tm^ed towards the door, and 
said to the ^rl as he took leave : " Katie, Katie, 
don't be alarmed ; keep a good heart ; all will go 
right enough. I shall be back again directly with 
my mother." 

When Pauw entered his home,he found his father 
sitting at the table. The poor man was pale, and 
looked very desponding; nis eyes, wearied with 
his unwonted and involuntaiy vigil, were dull and 
restless. 

, "Pauw, why are yoa bo red in the fsce?" he 
asked in some surprise. 

" Why, father,' waa the answer, " I have been 
to Katie ; she was sitting sobbing and crying so, 
that I could have broken my heart to see ter. The 
shoemaker wanted to turn me out of doors ; but ive 
have come to an imderstanding. . . . Are you ill, 
father? You seem to me to look so pale — shall 1 
run for the doctor ? " 
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" No, no, it is gone now ; it was nothing 1)111 a 
distnrliance of tlie nerves. — And what waa the 
caase of Katie's sorrow? what made the shoemaker 
so angiT with you?" 

" why, I don't exactty know; mother has said 
in the shop yonder that Katie was not -good enongh 
to enter onr family .... and thereupon — you can 
easily &ncy how — the shoemaker ^t on the high 
horse. But he is off again by this time ; and when 
mother comes home, I will go with her to the shoe- 
maker's and set all straight." 

" Tour mother! your motherl" said the schouw- 
veger, with a deep sigh, "she will make us all 
miserable. She can't restrain her pride, and chats 
and gossips as if we had ever bo many thousand 
crowns coming to us." 

" Three sa^s of gold, father. When I wftB 
coming just now from the shoemaker's, Annemie, 
there at the greengrocer's, asked me if it was tme 
that we had, over and above the sacks of gold, I 
don't know how many houses and ships on the 
sea." 

" Good heavens ! " said the schouwveger sadly, 
" 't^ very unlucky I With all this chattering and 
prating of your mother, we shall never have a m(>- 
menf s peace ^ain. All the thieves and vagabonds 
of the city will be lurking about the house. QoA 
only knows how many plots will be contrived to 
brd& in here, at the first opportunity, and rob us 
.... murder us, perhaps I' 

"Tea, indeed, father; that is very likely. It 
seems the whole city is standing in groups, discuss- 
ing our wonderful legacy." 

"Wonderfiil legacy 1" repeated the schouw- 
veger, scratching ms head in desperation. " Ah, 
^ainv, there ia not nearly so much as they say." ■ 
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" The neiglibonrs b&j it is at least thiee sacks of 
gold," aaid Fanw, laogfaing. 

" The neighbours are out of their senfles." 
"Well, father, wasn't there at least one single 
sack of gold ?" 

"No, no; only a moderate bnrgher's fortonei 
enoi^h to live quietly on with care and economy." 
" Whom am I to believe? Mother talks of a 
great house with a porte-cof^iire on St, James' 
Place ; of hats with feathers ; of maid-servants and 
footmen — and of so many other things, that I really 
thtmght she had found Fortnnatas' purse, «id we 
were going to live in a mountain of gold." 

" Your mother will bring us to lie on straw 
a;^\n ;" cried Master Smet, Tvith bitterness and 
wrath. " But wait— I'll let her sec that I am master 
tere. " And if I once get off my hook, 111 trample 
ier hat and feathers under my feet, and tear all Eer 
ailk clothes to pieces ; and if she won't dress as she 
cught to do, I'll turn her out of doora. Tes, y^ 
don't look at me so, Pauw ; I'll torn her out of 
doors I — And you, too ; what's that round your 
necki you prodigal?" 

" Oh, bless me I I had forgotten all about it," 
-eighed Pauw, tearing the satin neckerchief from 
his throat. " Mother made me put it on ; but the 
fewer colonred rags I have on my body the better 
I shall be pleased." 

The young man now started backwards, keep- 
ing his eye fixed with gloomy surprise upon 
.his iktiker, who had again stooped down with his 
-head on his hands, as though exhausted by fatigue, 
and was looking vacantly at the table. 
- After a while Fanw said half angrily : 

" I wish the legacy was — I know where I We 
were not bom for riches; we don't take kindly 
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to them. — "Woold you 'believe, father, that I'd 
lathei remain poor than pass mj life like 
thiB?" 

" mj child, don't ■wish for pover^," said 
his father, with a sigh. " If yonr mother does not 
behave more sensihlr, we shall soon be cast down 
again into the depm of nuBeir and want. Per- 
haps, they already stand threatening &t our 
door I " 

The tone of his father's voice was so singularly 
harsh and melancholy, that the young man looked 
at him with a kind of terror, and exclaimed with 
puafal anxiety : 

" But, father, yon are ill — very ill I " 

" There's nothing the matter with me ; I am 
only a little bit tired," was the faint reply. 

" How is it possible ? Can the money have thtis 
changed ns all? Your eyes are clondr, yonr face 
. is piue, TOUT voice is quite changed from what it 
"was; all is BO slow and so languid now, father. 
Ah, we were always so happy, and so merry; 
yon used to sine from morning till night ; every 
word you nttered was so innnv that no one could 
help laughing. I feel sure that money is a foe 
to joj; for now and then I find my own head 
•falling on my breast, and something — I don4; 
know what— begins to gnaw at luy hewrt. . . ." 

" Yes, my boy," muttered the st^uwveger, 
" there is indeed some tmth in what yoa say ; bat 
yet to be rich is a great advantage." 

" So it seems 1 " said Fauw oitterly. " Since 
-there has been talk of this confcmnded legacy, 
I have heard nothing but grmnbling and lamen- 
tation. I begin to fettf that people will soon call 
H8 Jan-So^ {earewom) and f auwkeo-Yerdiiet 

P 2 
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" It's all your mother's fault," said Master Smet 
in a tone of Texation ; " her lore of extrav^nce 
IB Tvhat woiTies me. Only fancy, Pauw, she is 
gone off to look ont for a maid-serrant .... and 
she has made up her mind not to hare any one 
who has not lived with some my hdy / I set 
myself against it, and was very angry; but get 
an idea out of your mother's head if you can ! 
Strange people in my house? Why, I shall 
never sleep in peace again I " 

" But why are you so afrtud of everybody, 
&ther ? If we had got the legacy, and if there was 
a great treasure, here in the honse, I could uuder- 
Btand it ; but now , . . ." 

The front door was opened at this moment, and 
a personage entered, whose appearance cut shcot 
Panw's sentence. 

It was a yoiin? footboy, with a golden band 
Tound his hat, and clothed in an old livery coat, 
which hung about his body like a sack, and the 
tells of which reached down to his heels. The 
fellow had sandy hair, and a coarse lumpish &ce, 
which betokened an unwonted stolidity. 

At his entrance he stared round the room quite 
Iwwildered, and muttered half aloud to himself: 
" The people in the city are determined to take me 
for a iboll I'm regularly taken in ; but imyhow 
TU ask " 

" Well, now, what do you mean by this ? " cried 
Pauw. 

" It is only, you see, my lad," answered the 
footboy, " I am not where I ought to be. The 
girls m the street there have taken me in. I 
wanted to find my lady the schouwveger's wife, 
who has, all at once, got so many bags of gold 
and ships at sea." 
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*' Well, that is iere," answered Pauw. 

"Here, here, in this house?" stammered the 
fiwthoy, " A my lady here ? It can't be." 

" If you won't beKeve it, begone as quick as you 
can, and leave ua in peace." 

The schouwveger shook his head in anxions 
thought, but apoke not a word ; he kept his eye 
fixed on the table, with a smile of bitter contempt 
on his face. 

" If it is here," said the boy to Pauw, " thea 
I may aa well say what I've come about. Yoa 
must know I live with my lady van Steen. She 
took me from rrnming after tne cows, and said 
I should live the life of a lord ; but you wouldn't 
believe how I have been treated. It is nothing 
but a thump here, and a kick there 1 Since I 
jammed the tail df her half-starved lapdog in the 
door, and set the window-curtains on £re by: 
accident, she can't bear to set her eyes on me. 
I hear nothing but — donkey, booby, country lout, 
and — but you have knowitall about it, I dare sajr 
— the words rich people use. I have heard say 
that your lady wanted a footman, to stand behind 
her carriage, and carry her muff, or her prayer- 
book. Besides, I can turn my hand to anything — . 
horses especially I can groom and take care of.— 
Xou are, I suppose, the stable-boy ; and the old 
fellow there is, perhaps, the coachman of my lady. 
Put in a good word for me, both of you ; we shall 
imderstand one another very well, and contrive to 
live a jolly life. ..." 

Pauw looked at hia &ther with a merry laugh; but 
the schouwveger broke out into a ftirious passion. 
He sprang up, clenched his fist, and roared to the 
foothoy : 

" Get out of my house, you shameless scoandiel I 
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Qnick, look ahatpE ot 111 knock you into tiie 
- middle of tte streetl" 

The poor footboy seeing lum prepare to execnta 
his threat, slunk out at the door in conatemation, 
and muttered : 

"Wow, now, don't hite me. I haven't done yon 
any harm. These great city lords, I beiieTc they 
sU have a screw loose in their beads." 

And when he had said these words, he shut the 
dooi quickly, and ran away aS &st as his legs 
would carry him. 

The door opened again very soon. It was Bame 
Smet, who strode into the room darting angiy and 
tlu;e&tenuig looks at her hnsband and at her son. 
■ " Panw," growled the Bcbonwveger, pale with 
anger, " I am going up gtaira, for I rael I can't W 
hands on a woman ; if I stay' here, I shall do 
something. . . ." 
. And, BO saying, he went ^nmblii^; itp the stairs. 

" What's going on now? " asked the dame in 
a haughty tone of voice. 

"Oh, nothing at all, mother," answered the 
youth. " A stupid lout of a tmy came here to 
etkr himself as servant, and we have sent him 
abont his bosinesa. If yoa must hire a servant, yon 
may as well get one who is fit to he seen." 

" Oh, is that all ? " muttered she. " I thoo^'ht, 
by yoor father's looks, that something dreadful nad 
Iiam>ened again." 

Fauw took her hand, and asked, with a voice of 
earnest entreaty : 

" Mo&er, may I ask yon something, before you 
take off your cloak ? " 

" Yes, to be sore, child ; anything yon like." 

" O mother, I have been to Eatie. If you had 
seen her, yon would have burst into tears; the poor 
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Iamb was almost dying. She implores joa jnat to 
go to her house, and tell her that you are not ana;ry 
■with her .... and I, knowing yonr dear kind 
heart, mother — I promised you would come. Come, 
mother, come ! " 

"You wheedling rogue, you I" said the dame, 
with a smile, "who could refuse you anything?" 

Pauw went to the foot of the staira, and shouted 
ont : " Father, I am going with mother close ty ttr 
the shoemakei'a. We snail be back again in « 
minute." 

And, with a joyous countenance, he led hiis 
mothet out of the houae. 
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CHAPTER V. 



As if the treasnie liad been only an envious 
Bprite who had assumed this form to torment the 
poor Bchonwveger, his hoose, once bo happy, was 
changed into a bell of gloom and sadness and 
discoid. 

My lady Smet — for bo she insisted on beings 
callea bv the neighbonrs — had for some days been 
in delighted possession of her new clothes, and of 
her silk chapeau. From head to foot she was 
covered with velvet and with satin ; she wore gold 
in her eaw, gold round her neck, gold on het boaom, 
and gold on both her bands. 

Thus apparelled and adorned, qnite like a gennine 
mtf lady, ane roamed all over the city, and felt not 
the slightest annoyance when she saw that eveiy- 
body stopped and stared at her as she passed — m 
amazement or in amusement — and that many 
pointed at hei; with their fingers. 

This universal attention was, on the contrary, a 
source of great delight to her, and flattered het pride 
extremely. She fancied that the boys said one to 
another, " There goes the wife of the achouwveger, 
who has so suddenly become rich as a Jew," 

And all this pointing and whispering were far 
&om appearing to her a rebuke ; she thought the 
passers-by were admiring the stateliness of her 
bearing, and the grace with which she walked. 
She read in the eyes of every one she met, " Look, 
there is my lady Smet I What a fine woman! 
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what dignity t Ooe can see at OBce that she is of a 
good family!" 

Indeed, had not the fame of her wonderfol legacy 
Blade her known all over the city, no one would, 
have diatingnished her from a real my lady — except, 
perhaps, that the suddenly raised schouwreger's 
lady was covered with clothes and golden orna- 
ments, like the figures in the window of a magann 
Bfx modes ; that she carried her head somewhat 
stiffly, and turned it bo slowly and so perseveringly 
in all' directions, just as though It were set on a 
pivot ; that she had great broad feet, and took great 
strides like a man ; that her face was very red, and 
that she seemed to ask every one she met, " Well, 
now, what do you think of that? I hope you see 
now that my lady Smet Is of a. good family ! " 

Hhe likea heat of all to walk round the Meir 
and the Egg-market, where the moat splendid and 
fashionahle shops were to be found. There she 
would make some little purchases, and gossip by 
the hour with the shopkeeper's wife and daughteta, 
all about my aunt in Holland, and about her in- 
tention to take a house, and furnish it aa grandly 
and as richly as that of the first nobleman of the 
land. 

She inquired daily and of everybody whether 
they knew oi a good housemaid, or a good cook, 
of a coachman, a stable-boy, or a footman. She 
asked everybody's opinion which was Ae most 
stylish colour to choose for the horses she was 
going to buy ; and. gave it as her opinion that the 
Meir was not a healthy situation to live in, be- 
cause there was a large drain under the street. 
Therefore she had determined to take a house witli 
a porte-cochhre on the St. James' market-place; 
and since the owner wonld not sell it, she meant 
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to lent it Tintil some good apportamtj of haying 
presented itself. 

' After having in the coarse of her ramhle snffi-^ 
ciently exhibited heisdf to the wondering city, she 
Tetnmed homewt^ds ; and she took care never to 
valk twice on the same side of her own street, so 
that all the neighbours might have the Wiefit of 
seeing and admiring her. 

On her former acqniuntance she wonld bestow a 
coldsmileofcondeBcendingheneTolence. Shecalled 
some of the dames by their diristiftn names ; pro- 
mised them eH her protection and good graces ; and 
this she did so haughtily that the poor people who 
■were the objects of her civility, felt their hearts 
overflow wiui gall at sight of the proud and sopei^ 
cilions npstart. 

The schonwvegerwasabont the nnhappiest man 
on the &ce of the earth. He knew well that the 
treasure was not inezhaostible, and grumbled from 
morning till night at the extravagance of his wife. 
She avenged herself by calling him a hmiks, a 
miser, & hair-splitter, and averred that any one 
conld see that he didnt come of a good family. 

Besides, the money was hers, and ijot his, and 
she might do what she liked with it. She had no 
notion of living like peopk who never saw more 
than one crown at a time ; and if he chose to bite 
a &rthing into quarters, and sit wearing himself 
oat like an old miser, she would let him see that 
she knew how rich people spent their money. 

Then the schouwveger would go into a violent 
passion, and insist on having the key of the chest ; 
and then my lady, forgetting the proprieties of her 
station, wonld put her arms akimbo, and over- 
whelm her hapless sponse with snch a Sood (rf 
^bnse and threatenings, that he was invariably 
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obliged to beat a retreat, and creep wp ataiis, -with 
tears in his eyes, to gmmble hj hmself. 

Sometimes matters west still farther; on one 
occasion their strife bad ended in blows. The 
Bchouwreger bad, after considerable provocation, 
laid bia hand somewhat- uncivilly cm uie shonlder 
of bis disdain&l sponse ; but my lady Smet, irri- 
tated by ibis unwarrantable liberty, 1^ sprung at 
him like a wUd cat, and plongbed bis face with 
her nails. 

There the matter ended ; bnt both bnsband and 
wife looked so spitefnlly at each other, and were 
so fnrioos, that theie remained no hope of recon- 
dliation. For several dars not a word passed 
betweoi tbem; or if by coance one of tbem ad- 
dressed a q^oestion to the other, the answer was a 
snarl or a vicious gtowL 

Dame Smet insisted on taking the great honae 
on the St. James' market ; her bnsband talked 
very loud, and declared that he didn't mean to 
move. This disagreement led to violent and pro- 
longed qaairels, and already the dune had declared 
more tban once that she would go off to ber lawyer, 
and petition tbe Supreme Court for a divorce. 

Panw, tbe merry lad, bad lost all bis mirth and 
energy. The everlasting dismutea and quarrels of 
bis parents bad broken his spirit qmte ; for, though 
he talked in an off-hand way, and turned every- 
thing into ridicule, be had a tender and affectionate 
heart. 

Mo joke escaped himnow; and when be made a 
&int attempt to say something lively, it was quite 
a &ilure — be couldn't help it — ^but there was always 
an undertone of bitterness and sadness in his v<Hce. 

Whenever he was alone with bia father he used 
eveiy effi>rt to com&rt him, and to soothe his' 
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irritated apirit. When he was with his iDOther, ha 
tried with gentle and loving worda to make her aeo 
that his &ther was perhaps a little too overbearing, 
but that his carefulness and frugality might easUj 
be excused. 

Poor Paaw's efforts were all in vain. No sooner 
did his parents meet again than the niggaxdliness 
of the one came in coluaion with the eztravagaDce 
of the other, and the contest was renewed with 
increased vigour and bitterness. 

In the young man's heart was another point of 
anguish and depression. His mother had, it is 
tme, abandonea her intentioa of separating him 
from Katie ; but she had never ceased to impress 
on the poor child a sense of her great inferiority, 
and to inflict the deepest wounds possible on the 
self-respect of the shoemaker, ■ 

When Katie came to see her, she insisted on 
instructing her how to walk, and how to stand ; 
how she must speak, and how she ought to salute 
her neighbours; how she ought to carry her head, 
and how she must turn out her toes. 

The sorrowful maiden, sustained by her deep 
affection, submitted with exemplary meekness to 
the whims and follies of her future mother; she 
even seemed gratified wheuever Dame Smet im- 
pressed npon ner what a favour, what an honour 
they conferred on her in admitting her into so good 
a family. 

In the shop and in the neighbourhood, whenever 
the matter was talked over,mw lady Smet recounted 
her generosity and true nobleness of soul, and 
instanced how she had consented, out of mere good 
nature, to the marriage of her son with the daughter 
of a ... . shoemaker. She had even ventured to 
say to Katie's father that it was a very great 
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Tiononr for him to become a member of so dis- 
tinguished a. family. 

The depreciating remarks of Dame Smet were 
■a constant worry to the flhoemaker; he did not 
conceal his vexation from Pauw, to whom ho 
muttered his doabts how the marriage would tnm 
out, and declared that he would put a stop to it, 
if Dame Smet persisted in treating his daughter 
ike a beggat-maid, who was just tolerated out of 
charity. 

The shoemaker, althongh only a poor artisan, 
had a pride of hia own ; and he would assuredly 
have long since refused to admit Panw into hia 
house, baa not both the lad and his father said all 
kinds of soothing words to him, and implored his 
forgiveness with tears in their eyes. But though 
he pos^ned the final decision, there remained an 
increasmgbittemeas in his heart, and he no longer 
rerarded Panw with a favourable eye. 

These untoward occurrences began to alarm the 
two young people not unfrequently ; when Panw was 
seated by Katie's side, the tears would fiow silently 
down their cheeks. 

Eight days had already passed since the discovery 
of the treasure ; the schoawveger had not once left 
his house, except to go to church on Sunday. 

It was now Monday, and the evening was falling 
in ; there had been already a violent quarrel — witli 
this difference, however, that this time it was fol- 
lowed by an apparent reconciliation. 

Dame Smet avuled herself of Ae propitioos 
moment to convince her husband that he did wrong 
ia sitting at home all day long, and that it would 
be better, both for his health and for his under- 
standing, that he shoald go about a bit amongst 
-the neighbours. 
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Pftuw pronuBedj at Lis iadier's request that ke 
would not leave the liouse aapiotected ; and so 
the echoDTTeger allowed lumself to be perBoaded 
to go out and drink a pint of Ixer with his frienda. 

His wife had expenaed much eloquence in the 
attempt to convince him that he on^t not to go 
into a pablio-hooBe, hut into a co^in the Cathedral 
Close, or on the Meir, and that he ought to begin 
to drink wine. Bnt, being now in a good humonr, 
she agreed at length that her husband might take 
a torn ootsida tlie aty, towards the Dyke, just as 
lie naed to dow 

When the flchonwreger came to tiie Dji.e, and 
found himself smongat his old friends, some time 
was occupied in congratnladona ; but as soon as 
ihej had placed themselves round the table to h»ve 
A game at cards, these remarks ceased of theoK 
selvra, and the schocwreger felt as comfortable 
and as meny as before he became rich. How 
cheering the sonnd of the voices of his friends I 
What real affection and heartfelt peace in every 
one of their words I How soft and inspiriting the 
taste of his customary beerl What a relish these 
was in hie pipe !' How enchantingly the emokerose 
in clouds above their heads 1 . . . 

Master Smet felt himself in .another world, and 
for some hours fo^ot all abont his treasure — fragot 
^veo his wife. He found again some of his former 

i'okes, and mote than once caused his friends a 
lear^ laugh. 

The clodc of the pnUic-house was atriting ten, 
when the schouwveger, .nstonished that the lime 
had passed so quickly, rose and said that he must 
return home. 

They tried to keep him. There was in aoother 
public-house a match going on between tifo 
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ImldieTB, vbich slumld eat most hard eggs ; and 
th^ wanted to sit it oat. 

Master Smet, who had already remaiaed nrnch 
too late, thioogh forgetfdhieas, shook hands with 
his ^ends, and assared them that he would come 
and keep them company some eyenings eveiy 
week, just as he did before. 

It was qttite half-an-homr's walk &om the I>7kB 
to the gate of the city, and the road was very 
-kmelj. 

The night. was dark; but as the schonwreger 
had gone this road a htmdted times, he walked on 
without tetj. 

He felt Teiy glad that he had seen his friends : 
his heart beat moie lightly, aild in the darkness a 
gentle smile played about his lips; for he was 
thinking, as he walked, how many pleasant even- 
ings he shonld spend there on the Dyke, amon^ 
his old friends, now that spring was come again. 
Ari el now he had reached the outskirts of &e city, 
and was walking nnder some high trees, without 
thoaght or apprehension of danger, 

' AU at once a sappreesed cry of terror escaped 
Jiim. A man sprang irom behind a tree, and hekt 
a pistol to the bre«st of the trembling schoaw- 
▼egor. 

" If you scream or cry, you're a dead man," said 
the Tohber gmffly. 

"What — what do you want of me?" stammered 
poor Smet, half dead with &ight. 

"Your money or your life!" said the o&er, 
with a threatening gesture. 

" Then — there is all I have : a fire-franc piece 
and a few cents. ..." 

" Ton are telling a lie; you've had a l^;acy. 
m have your money, or Til put thiathrou^ you 1" 
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Toatel the thief, whistling at the eame time as if 
to make a signal to some .one at a little distance. 

Thereapon two other rogues came running from 
tkmongst the nnderwood; one of them tlmist a 
handkerchief into the Bchouwreger's month, and 
the other tripped him np on the giaas. 

They felt in all his pockets ; they took away his 
silver watch ; they tore his blouse, and thumped 
and kicked him cruelly. The poor man could 
make no noise, and felt, with unntteiable agony, 
that they were about to murder him. 

Fnghtfitl words rang in his ears : 

" Kill him, the rascal I he has cheated as, the 
thief I" 

Whether it was that the robbers heard the aotmd 
of approaching footsteps, or that they were con- 
Tinced that nothing more was to be got out of 
their Tictim, they gave the Bchoawveger a few 
parting blows with their fists, then added a few 
vigorous kicks, and threw him into a thicket ; they 
then ran away at full speed, and were soon lost in 
the gloom. 

Ihtster Smet remained jbr some lime qnite 
stimned ; bat, as he had received no dangerous 
wound, he came round, rose np, and ran as wA as 
he could along the road to the gate of the city. 

He thought of nmning into the first house he 
. came to, and asking for assistance to pursue the 
thieves ; bat then he felt that this was of no use ; 
and besides he feared that the whole city, and 
especially the commissary of police, would begin 
to meddle with his affairs. 

Like a true miser — for such he had now ba- 
come — he preferred digesting his bitter chagriD 
as best he could, to drawing anirersal attentdon 
towards himself, and perhaps having to answer 
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the inquiries of tlie police concenuQg hia trea- 

So he walked on with beating heart, and shak- 
ing all over with pain and terror, through the city- 
gate, and along the street towards his dwelling; 
and aa he walked, melancholy muBings on the 
immense advanti^ea of heing rich forced their 
w&j into his mind, and more than once he cursed 
the treasure which had occasioned him such con- 
tinual grief, so much contention and vexation, so 
much soreness of heart, and such peril. He thought 
eadljf of his former life, of his poverty, and of his 
happiness and his uuinterrupted mirth ; and some- 
times he even asked himself whether it would not 
1>e hetter for him to divide the treasure amongst 

his needy neighbours But all these specu- 

. lations vanished at the touch of the demon of gold 
who held him captive in bia grasp ; and his heart 
clung with fiery eagerness to his beloved treasure. 
Thus wavering between despair, terror, and 
covetousness, he reached his house, and sank into 
a chair with a heavy sigh. His wife and his sou 
tended him with affectionate care, and listened 
with a shudder to the account he gave of his 
adventures. The schouwveger could not close his 
^es all that n^ht No sooner did he begin to 
doze, than he dreamt of thieves and muri^rers; 
and, besides, he felt the smart of the blows which 
he had received on hia head aod shoulders and 
— elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER VL 

The next moming a mmoor rtm tHnnigh the 
■ street that Dame Smet had not had any legacy, 
and bod no chance of any. The lawyer who had 
been worried for years in eearching out all her 
genealogy, had said that the Smets had no rela- 
tives in Holland, and consequently could receive 
no legacy. 

The mysterious secrecy of the achoawveger 
gave credit to this nunotiT. The envy and bitterness 
of the neighbours, excited by Dame Smet's haugh- 
tiness, gladly adzed it aa a foandation and pretext 
for all Kinds of conjectores and snrmiaea as to the 
orign of the sudden wealth of the achonwveger. 

Their anspicions were still inrther contirmed 
when they noticed that three or four police agents 
wei« wandering np and down the street without 
any apparent object ; they noticed, too, that every 
now and then they looked askance at the schoow- 
vegw's house, like ravenous birds who have caught 
scent of their prey, without knowing precisely 
where to pounce upon it. 

Then a story got abroad that just a week be- 
fore — the very night before the news of the legacy 
reached them — there had been a robbery at a 
monejf-changer'a in the cily, and that the thieves 
had made off with a large quantity of silver and 
gold. , . . Nobody ventured to say directly that the 
BchouwT^er was likely to rob any one of a stiver ; 
but then, money couldn't drop &om the clonds — 
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•nd, anyhow, the Smeta moat know where they 
got it firom. 

Pauw was sitting in the shoemaker's house, at 
Katie'fl side — she waa working at her embroideiy, 
and had great difficalty in restraining the tetus 
which would trickle down npon her work, in spite 
of her efforts. The young man's head hung down, 
wid he was silent and moody; his conntenanoe 
indicated violent and nnwonted emotion ; hts fbie- 
head glowed at interraJs with indignation and 
anger, then his features would relax into an ex- 
pression of utter despondency, or a cold shudder 
-would thrill through his whole hame. He could 
not help knowing what fearful suspicions were 
hinted in the neighbourhood about his father ; and 
he was evidently lost in melancholy musing, and 
trembled beneath the crushing blow of shame. 

The maiden, compassionating his distress, made 
every effort to suppress her own sorrow, and tried 
to comfort him by saying, with a sigh : 

" Pauw, don't give way to low spirits. Men 
have evil tongues. Don't fret about it. What 
matters the gossip of the neighbours if your parents 
can show where they got their money?" 

" The money ! " muttered the youth between his 
teeth. " Ah, Katie dear, it is the money that 
makes ua all so wretched I My father is growing 
ae thin as a skeleton ; he will &11 ill and waste 
away. My mother, poor thing ! I dare not say 
what I thmk about her. She nas her five senses 
still ; but what will come of her ? There are times 
when I tremble for her reason 1 And your father ia 
80 cross to me I And I cao't blame him ; he has 
to submit to so much humiliation. Ah, Katie, 
Katie, what will happen now, when up and down 
the street they say things about my poor iniu}ceiit 
<l2 
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fatlier, which make my hair stand on end mth 
terrot and shame. Oh, Katie dear, I shake all 
over; I am fhll of fear. There is something that 
tells me we shall be separated . . . that there is 
nothing tefore either of ns, all onr life long, but 
iniseiy and sorrow. . . ." 

The maiden hid her face in her liaads. 

" Katie," continned Panw, with a deeper emotion 
in hia voice, " this moming I went quietly to the 
church, and prayed more toan an hour before the 
crucifix ... I besought Grod with tears, that He 
would be ao merciful as to make ns poor again ! " 

The girl raised her head, and stud, with tears in 
her eyes: 

" Panw, Ton must not ^Te way to all these 

floomy fJEkncies. There ate so many rich people ; 
yon think they are all miserable?" 

" I don't know, Katie ; bat to ns, at least, money 
IB poison and galL Since that wretched day we 
have had nothing but quarrelling, anger, terror, 
and suffering. My father was nearly murdered 
yesterday. Yesterday, the knife of the murderer — 
to-day, uie knife of slander and calumny ! Oh, it 
is dratdful I to hear that my lather hae been rob- 
bing — that be is a thief [ and not to be able to £nd 
out the serpent who first cast this venom oa my 
father's name!" 

At this moment the shoemaker entered the honse. 
His face was pale, and betokened great discom- 
posure ; he looked as if something had Mghtened 
him out of Ilia senses. . 

" Katie," said he, speaking veir fast, " go up 
into your room ; leave me alone with Fauw; bid 
first bolt the street-door." 

The nrl uttered a shriek of anguish, and rtised 
her hands imploringly to her fether, as if to deprfr 
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cate some cmel sentence ; but an imperative glance 
of his eye, and the repetition of his command, com- 
pelled Her to obey. She left the room, covering 
her eyes with her hands. 

The shoemaker placed himself in front of Paaw, 
and asked, with a voice of emotion : " Fauw, where 
did your lather get the money that your mother is 
spending by handAils?" 

The young schouwv^er looked at him in amaze- 
ment, bat did not answer quickly enough to please, 
the shoemaker. 

" Speak, speak, where does the money come-- 
ftom ? It is tot your own good I ask." 

" My mother got it as a legacy," stammered 
Pauw. 

" Has the legacy come already?" 

" No, not yet." 

" Where does the money come from, then?" 

" They have got some in advance, I suppose." 

" From whom? From where?" 

" I don't know anything about it" 

" You don't know anything about it, poor fellow I 
My poor friend Smet, what will come to him next? 
OGodl" 

" But what is the matter?" cried Pauw, in evi- 
dent terror. '' You are quite raffled — what has 
happened ? I am shaking 4ike a reed — ^you aie 
kiQiQg me with agony t" 

The shoemi^ei took him "by the hand, led him. 
away from the window, and said, iu a mysterious 
and melancholy tone : 

" Fauw, I was sent for just now to measure one 
of the servants of the comimissaty of police for a 
pair of shoes. It was only a trick : the commissaiy 
himself wanted to speak to me. He asked me a 
great many questions about your &ther, about the 
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legacy, about the explanations your mother has 
given the neighbours as to the source of the money 
she displays everywhere in such abundance. I can- 
not tell you what the commissary said to me con- 
fidentially ; but I am very sorry for your father, 
who was always my dear tnend ; and if he has done 
wrong, I shall always lament his unhappy fate." 

Pauw stood looking into the shoemaker's eye- 
with a vacant state, and shivering as if he had the 
ague. 

" I pity you, Pauw, and my poor Katie, too ; 
for she is not to blame — noryou either, Pauw." 

" For God's sake, speak 1 What has happened ?" 
sobbed the youth, quite beside himself, 

" Pauw,' said the shoemaker, lowering hia voice 
to a whisper, " tell yoni father to be off out of the 
way as aoon as he can ; for the officers are coming 
to apprehend him. . . ." 

"To apprehend him I' exclaimed Pauw, with an 
ezpiessiou of indignation and pride on his face ; 
" to apprehend my father I Ha ! ha ! how absurd ! " 

■ " Believe me, Panw," repeated the shoemaker, 
in a tone of intreaty ; " take my advice, or your 
father is a lost man !" 

■ Then, putting his mouth close to ^Pauw's ear, he 
whispered almost inandibly : 

" A large sum of nioney has been stolen from a 
money-changer's ; they anspect your father of being, 
at least, an accomplice." 

Pauw shuddered violently, and stared at the 
shoemaker with fixed and glassy eyes. 

" Whatl" he exclaimed, " can you believe such a 
slander ? Do you think it possible that my father 
is a thief?" 

■ " No, no ; but if he cannot show how he came 
by the money, how can he exculpate himself?" 
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" He roill show all about it Hoir can 70a 
doubt it?" 

" So much tlie better. I have asked tim sereial 
times, but there was always something about him . 
that was not dear and atraiglitforward. Do just 
as 70Q like, Panw ; but you see, until the thing is 
sifted to the bottom, you must keep away from here. 
Katie has nothing but her good name. You must 
not rob her of this, her only riches. ..." 

A shriek of despair and of agony broke from the 
young man's heart. He sprang up, and exclaimed : 

" Ha! I'll know all about it; I vnll know all 
about it." 

And, with these words, he ran oat of the room 
into the street. 

When he entered his own dwelling, he found his' 
&ther alone, sitting on a chair. 

He locked the door oad bolted it, and said, with 
eager haste : 

" Father, father dear, don't be aiigry with me ; 
but I can't keep it in any longer : I must know all 
about it." 

The schouwreger gazed at him in astonish- 
ment. 

" Father, tell me — oh, tell me now, where doea 
the money corae from that my moth^ is showing 
toev^'body?" 

" "We haye received it as a legacy," was the 

"iio, no, the legacy hasn't come yet — you have 
got it in advance, haven't you ? lou Mve bor- 
rowed it here in the cily upon the legacy you are 
going to receive ? " 

" Well, yes. Why do yon trouble yourself 
about it?" 

"Where bave you borrowed it? where?" 
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r^>eated the young man, with feverisli impa- 
tience. 

" But, Panw, what has come to yon?" cried the 
Bchonwveger, in a aeyere tone of voice; " you impu- 
dent fellow ! to cross-examine your father as if you 
were his judge ! " 

This word aflected the youth deeply. 

'* I will, I mnst, I am determined to know t" He 
screamed. 

Master Smet shook hia head sadly, and said, in 
a desponding tone : 

" Pauw, you are asking me something that I 
cannot tell yon now." 

" That yon cannot tell me !" said the trembling 
youth, with a deep sigh. " Oh, good heavens ! " 

" What is the matter with you, Pauw?" 

" Father, father," exclaimed he, " a large sum 
of money has been stolen &om a money-changer's ; 
people suspect you of being au accomplice in the 
robhery ! " 

The Bchouwveger was struck with dismay, but 
he exerted himself to hide his discomposure. 
" "It is only a slander of some envious people," 
stammered he ; " don't disturb yourself about 
them. . . ." 

" Alas, alas E the gendarmes are coming, father, 
to apprehend you I" 

" A death-like paleness overspread the schouw- 
veger's face ; he uttered a low moanj and began to- 
tremble on his chair. 

The sudden emotion of hia father filled Pauw 
with alarm. He clasped his hands in an attitude 
of supplication, and implored his father : 

" tor Grod's sake, &ther, speak I Where — frOm 
whom did you or mother get this money?" 

The schonwveger continued ^lent. 
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"Alaal" said Pauw moumMly, "can it be 
trne? Can it be that my father dares not declare 
■where the money came from ? Alas ! I shall die 
of shame !" 

At this imputation, made by his own son, the 
schouweger covered his ^ea with his hands, and 
began to weep bitterly. The tears -which escaped 
from between his fingers and fell to the ground so 
affected the poor yonng man that he uttered a 
lend ciT of anguish and sorrow. 

He tnrew his arm round his iather's neck, kissed 
bim tenderly on the forehead, and said, with tears: 

" Oh, forgive me, father ; I eia so miserable I " 
" Accused by my own son 1 " sobbed the 
Bchouwveger. "O God! how have I deserved 
this?" 

" No, no," 8(ud Pauw beseechingly ; " but I am 
compelled to hear you accnsed, and I cannot vin- 
dicate you. People ask me where you got the 
money. Oh, father dear, do tell me!" 

" i cannot — I must not," repeated Master Smet. 

And observing that these words drove the colour 
again from his son's cheeks, he added : 

"But be sure of one thing: your father is an 
honest man." 

" And the gendarmes, father? will you not tell 
them?" cried Pauw, trembling violently. 

The schouwveger rose up, as though he wished 
to avoid further questioning; and pointing with his 
finger to the dooi, he said, in a tone of command : 

" Pauw, go away ; leave me alone ; I command 
you." 

" Oh, father, father !" med tlie youth, wringing 
bis hands in despair. 

"Obey me at once — go away!" repeated the 
Bchouwveger, with evident irritation. 
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Pftuw raised liia lumcU above his head, and fled 
from his home with a shriek of tenor and BOBpicion. 

For about faalf-an-hour the sehoawreger was all 
alone. His ejea were fixed and still, hat he saw 
nothing — he was pondering all the vexation and 
misery the treasDrehad brought with it, and how 
his house was changed into a hell of unrest and of 
Buffering. During this gloomy reverie there arose 
and grew in his heart a feebi^ of bitter hatred 
towards the fatal money which Had robbed him of 
the peace and of the happiness of his life. The 
demon of avarice tried, indeed, to crush the insuz- 
rectioQ of his better soul ; but the thought that his 
own son believed him guilty, and the indescribable 
tenor which the approaching visit of the gen- 
darmes excited in him, lent him sufficient strength 
to resist ita fascinations. 

He teaolved at length, when the officers of 
joBtice entered his house, to explain everythiog 
firankly ; and even if they took away the treasure 
with them, in God's name, then, he would be a 
«chouwveger i^ain as he had been before. 

This resolution made him feel lighter at heart, 
and even cheered him so much that he felt he 
should again be merry and open-hearted, as Jan- 
Grap had been in days past. 

When Dame Smet returned from her momii^ 
promenade, her husband repeated what Pauw had 
said ; and be added, that he had made a Sim and 
unchangeable resolve to declare everything openly, 
and even to surrender the treasure into t£e bands 
of justice, if it were demanded. 

His wife knew much better than he did what 
rumoura were in circulation about them, and what 
they bad to fear. She first of all poured a torrent 
of abuse on the poor shoemaker, who, she said,, 
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bad gone to the commissaiy, and, ont of sheet 
envy, had set all this mischief afloat. Then she 
made her hosband repeat again what Faaw had 
said, and answered with a scomfal laogh : 

" But, Smet, what a blockhead yon have grown ! 
The word "gendarme" makes yoni heart shrink 
within you. Have you committed theft or rob- 
bery ? What can they do to yon?" 

" 'Tis all the same ; I won't tell a lie before 
the judge." 

"No— tell it all right ont, yon booby I Yon 
know well enongh that when justice lays its hand 
on anything, there ia no getting it out again. The 
lawyers and the men from Brussels would make 
fine fan with your money I They would have a 
good laugh at the stupid bird that let itself be 
plucked 80 easily I" 

"Say what you like, I will conceal nothing 
.... and secondly, this money, d'ye see, begins 
to choke me terribly : I wish it were now in the 
mountain where they say all this cursed gold 
grows." 

Dame Smet flew into a violent rage, stuck hex 
hands in her aides, and snarled : 

"Hal that's the tune you're going to sing, is it? 
Welt, we'll see I 'Tis my money ; yovr forefathers 
never had a stiver more than enough to keep them 
from djing of starvation day by day. What I yon 
will give up the inheritance of my father to the 
lawyers? Quick — speak out — do you abide 1^ 
this stupid resolution?" 

Her husband, diacoucerted by the fierce glare 
of her eyes, and by the fear tl^t matters would 
not end with words only, did not dare to say yes; 
but still he nodded his head affirmatively. 

"You thief I" cried she. " Yoa will rob me 
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my gold, and give it away to Btiuige people who 
have notlimg to do with it, will you? Well, tten, 
I will not Temfun a momeDt more the wife of Bach 
a simple fool. I'll be off at once to an advocate. 
I'll ae divorced ftom you — the law allows it ... . 
and then you may be poor, if you like, and sweep 
diimiteys ; for meanneas runs in your blood — 1ot7 
rascal that you are ! " 

" But, wire dear," sobbed the afinghted schonw- 
veger, pale as death, " only listen to sound rea- 
son. ..." 

" What sound reason? You have never had a 

fain of sound reason in all your liimily. Speak, 
tell you — will you behave as I wish, or not?" 

Her husband remained silent. 

"Well," growled she, "111 make very short 
work of it I'll be off with my money, and you 
shall never set eyes on me more." 

And as the schouwveger remained silent, and with 
his head hung dejectedly down, she flamed forth 
into more violent anger. She rushed to the chest, 
and began in good earnest to fill her pockets with 
money, and packed up a great deal more in a. 
table-cloth, snaking all the time with passion, and 
muttering : 

"Well—yon shall see! Stay you here, Jan- 
noodle .... and let the ^ndorines fit a halter to 
Kur neck at their easel Fare you well — aw revinrT 
E off for America in the first ship . . . aye, further 
than that too — so that I may never hear of yoa 
^nl" 

The schouwveger knew well enough that hts 
wife had not the slightest intention of putting 
these formidable threats into execution; still he 
shuddered at the thought that she would be nm- 
ning round the neighbourhood with all this money 
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about her, and making herself a laaghing-stock 
to everyhody ; bo be made a Bpring at the door, 
diew the bolt, and pat the kej in his pocket. 

Hia wife, finding herself thos a pnsoner, burst 
ont into wild invectives, and used eveiy exertion 
to take the key from her hoaband by main force. 
And this domestic conflict raged on nntil the 
schonwveger lost courage and ^ve way, pro- 
mising fiaithfully to do just what nis wife wished 
him to do. 

It was then resolved, that in case the officers of 
justice made their appearance, they should affirm 
that the money came to them from the father of 
Dame Smet, and that they had kept it secret thus 
long. It would not do to apeak of an advance 
upon the expected legacy, because they could not 
say who made the advance. The rest of the 
money they would hide again in the beam where 
they had niuud it, and they would place the little 
plank which covered the opening in its former 
position. 

Dame Smet overwhelmed her hapless husband 
with threats of what she would do to him, if he 
should betray by word or look where the money 
lay hidden. 

When the treasure had been carried into the 
attic, to the very last piece of gold, Dame Smet 
tried to raise her husband's spirits and to rekindle 
in him the love of riches ; but the schonwveger 
was like a man stunned at the thought of appear- 
ing in a court of Justice. This seemed to nim a 
disgraceful, a punishable matter — and now he 
trembled, in all sincerity, like a thief who is 
caught in the fact He heard nothing of hia wife's 
glowing descriptions ; but the slightest sound in 
the street affected his nerves so much that he 
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Memed st eacii moment to hear the ftwfal voice of 
the gendaimea or the policr- 

Aiid ID the interraJs of his psoo^'mia of terror 
he mattered in & tone of the deepest an&;iiiBh : 

" Coned treasnie I devilish money 1 ' 
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CHAPTER 711. 

As tour later the little narrow street was fiill 
of groups of people, who were discussmg in amaze- 
ment Bome uniiaual occuirence. 

While they were chatting, eve^ one's eyea 
were anxionaly fixed on the house ot the achouw- 
Teger, at the door of which a gendarme kept 
guard. 

Katie was leaning against the wall of her bonse, 
with her apron at her eyes and weeping bitterly ; 
some girls who stood round her seemed to parti- 
cipate in her grief; and Annemie, especially, made 
many attempts to console her — but she herself 
could hardly restrain the tears which stood glisten- 
ing in her eyes. 

The largest group was posted immediately op- 
posite the schouwreger's door, and there were 
exchanged all kinds of edifying reflections and 
observations on this strange event. 

"Serves her right!" muttered a fish-wife ; "this 
will teach her to my lady herself — the upstart minx, 
with her silk bonnet and her satin gown — now 
she can tell all the honest folk in the house of 
correction what a good family she comes of. And 
if she wants to show herself off, the scaffold is 
quite large enough 1" 

"Yes, she comes of a great family — doesn't 
she? "said another, with a sneer; " at "Vilvoorden* 
she'll find six or seven hundred of her cousins 1" 

* 1. pilion at Antwmp. 
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"But how is it possible?" said an old chair- 
mender, with a sigh. " I would have trusted Jan- 
Grap with my last stiver. . . .*' 

" Such good, upright people, who never did any- 
hody an injury ! ' added another, 

" Who cared bo little for money that they ■were 
always Mving alms, though they were not over 
well ofif Uiemselves." 

"The most amiable, the beat lad on the fece of 
, the earth!" 

" So merry and so clever! — and tJiev to rob like 
this — to hreak into a house in the night ..." 

"Yes," remarked the tailor's wife, "after this 
nobody wiU be able to trust hie own brother; 
everyuiing that goes on two legs is a thief. So 
much the worse for them that let themselves be 
caught" 

" Come, come, Betty," said a mason laughingly, 
'"tisn't quite bo had as that comes to, either. 
Because your husband cabbages a bit of cloth now 
and then, you think there are no honest people 
left." 

"Ha! you've chested the gallows,* snarled the 
tailor's wife. "You've got the mark of *em on 
you, you rogue ! " 

"Thank you very much, Betty darling!" said 
the mason, with a smile and a bow. 

" Serves her right," intemosed the fish-wife. 
" I don't like looking on at other people's troubles ; 
hut if my ladv the schouwveger's wife is to figure 
' on the Bcaffold, Td be off to the great market, if I 
was on my death-hed." 

" Fie, you shrew!" exclaimed one of the girls. 
" I can't think how yon can take pleasure in the 
misfortunes of your neighbours. What good will 
it do you, now, if the Smets are sent to prison ? " 
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" Tou eintpleton ! " said the fish-wife with a Bmile 
of contempt, "you would rather see thieves run- 
ning about at laige, I auppose?" 

The girl was about to reply; but at this 
moment, an old dune thmst ner head into the 
circle and said : 

" But, blesB my soul I do you know how Jan- 
Grap did the job 1'" 

Every one looted at her with intense cnriosify. 

"Only think 1" she continued. "Never truat 
any body again as long as you live ! I've always 
said, and I maintwi the same now, that the law 
ought to prevent so much gold money being put 
in the windows before people's eyes. Tes, when 
a poor body is standing at a money-changer's shop, 
and his eyes fiill on the heaps of gold pieces, 'tia 
just as it the devil was temptiug him. Tm old 
now ; but for all that, whenever I pass a money- 
changer's, and the gold twinkles before my eyes, 
then my heart begins to beat terribly, and I'm all 
of a snake with longing; you wouldn't believe 
now that I'm quite afimd to truBtmyself. There's 
Trees, the dustman's wife, who is always standing 
staring into the windows ; only yestenlay I said ta 
her: 'Well done, Trees; thats the way to the 
gallowB I ' " 

" Yes, yes, to be sure," remarked the chiur- 
mender ; " more than one have been made villains 
of, only by the sight of money." 

" When yon have seven children in your house, 
all shaking and shivering with hunger and cold," 
grumbled a mechanic, " and you see great heapsof 

fald lying there doing nothing, and think that one 
ttle piece woold make you and your childrm 
so happy, it is indeed enough to make a man 
forget n 
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" But, motber Beth, go o» with jovx etoiy about 
Muter Smet ; " wts the niuTeraal err. 

" Ha, yee ; well, it was like this. FootJan-G^rap 
Itad got the hod habit of Btandins at the moner- 
changer's window, to look at the piles of gold 
pieces. Eight or ten days ago he was sent for to 
sweep a chimney — it was at a money-changer's, 
and u)ere he saw heaps of gold. That very night 
he broke open the money^dianger's door, and stole 
as mnch gold as he could cany . , . ." 

" What a thief! " said the tailor, with a sigh. 

" He managed oncommonly- well," conbaned 
Uk old dame ; " and never a crow would have cawed 
ahoat it, if his stupid wife, with her aira and her 
finery, had not let it alt out" 

" Now do yon know whom I pity most?" siud 
a girl : " 'tis Katie, the shoemaker's danghter. 
Look at her Htandiog there, poor Q-eatttre ; she ia 
half dead with grie£ ' 

" I can well believe that," wafi the reply. "Dame 
Smet was always telling her that she should be 
a mrf lady too, and live in a big'honse on the Meir. 
She has turned the poor thing's head — uid now 
all her castles in the aii have tumbled to pieces. 
She was going to be married; now she'll hay» 
to wait ten or fifteen Tears, till her Fanw hag 
served out his time at Tilvootden." 

" How can Paaw help it, if his father has done 
wro^? " stammered the ^rL 

"Yes, but yon see," mmnbled lie old dame, 
" the footprints in the money-changer's house show 
tiiat the Bchouwveger was not alone." 

" Poor Pauw, poor Katie 1 " said the ^rl wiA 
a melancholy voice, as if oppraseed by a painful 
eonviction. 

" The gendarmes won't catch Paow," said one. 
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" He's a slipperj rogue ; he's made himself acatce 
betimes. He's over tlie frontiei l^ this time, tos 
may be sure, witb his poekets weU lined .... 

"Kobe, voa spit yenom," excl&imed the me- 
chanic "I saw Paaw on the ramparts only 
a minute or two ago. He was ronning np aiM 
down like a body who has lost his senses." 

" Don't jroa see, he knows all aboat it? If 
ft man isn't guilty, he has no caose for &ar." 

" No ; 1 suppose you wouldn't have him lan^ 
when the gendarmes came to seize his &thw and 
mother ! " 

No one had any doubt of the schonwveger'fl 
gnilt ; most of the neighbours eren ielt a secret 
joy at the disgrace which had Mien on his super- 
cilious wife. 

Tet many stood there with sadness on 1h«r 
countenances and in their hearta, and teally 
mourned over the fate of Master Smet and hie son. 
The whole affair to them was a mystery. Such 
fine fellows, beloved by every body for their good- 
humour and kindness, — ^that ti^ shonld have 
perpetrated a robbery at dead of night I JaiH 
Grap and Fanwken-Plezier, who seemed to live 
in SQch fall trust in Giod's providence and grace 
—that they should have committed so horrible a 
crime — for lost of gold ! 

But though these friends of ^ schoawve^'s 
tried very hard to find arguments to vindicate ni^l 
in their own minds, the sight of the gendarme 
who stood at the door overthrew them alVat once. 

The schouwveger was all this time sitting in the 
&ont room of his house — he was quite prostrated 
— and had buried his head in his hands. Anofficet 
kept watch over him, while his wife wm being 
examined in the back room. 
b2 
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In this room there were assembled two or three 
personages of the Snpreme Court of jndicatnre, 
and in addition, the commisBaiy of police and 
two gendarmes. They had made Dame Smet sit 
down opposite the judge who was to interrogate her. 
She smiled with wonderful holdness, and did not 
appear in the least disconcerted. 

" Tousay," continued the judge, " that you have 
had the money in your house a long time — and 
that it is a part of your father's inheritance?" 

" Yes." 

"Yet it is notorioas that your father left no 
money of any kind behind him." 

*' Isuppose I know best about that," replied the 
dame, without hesitation. " What he gave me 
during his illness would not, of course, be found 
after His death." 

" And to how much, now, did the money amount 
that you have kept conceded hitherto?" 

The dame seemed to reflect a moment 

" Gome now, speak ; if you don't know the 
exact sum, bow much was it — about, as near as 
you can guess ?" 

" I see clearly," said Dame Smet, with a smile, 
"yon are trying to catch me with some trick or 
oUier ; bat it wont do, gentlemen ; I am not to be 
caught BO easily." 

" How much ?" said the judge, with an accent of 
command, 

" It might be a few thousand crowns." 

" But how many thousand 9" 

" I don't know exactly ; I haven't writteo it in 
any book," 

" Waa it ten thousand ? " 

"Yes, more than that" 

" But how can you explain that yon have lived 
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here for twenty years as poor working people ; and 
now, all at once, you run about from anop to shop 
with your pocketa full of gold ? Here are hun- 
dreds of crowns spent in clothes and jewels ; and 
now you are trying to get a house that would st^id 
you in at least four thousand francs a-year." 

" Everybody has his own tastes. I am of a good 
iamily, and I expected that I should soon have a 
legacy fi«m my aunt in Holland, who is euor- 
moosiy rich, do I said to myself, I will save up 
my money till I can begin to live in a style auitabU 
to my rank," 

" How much money have you in the house now?" 

" No more." 

" How, no more? Yesterday you showed a 
whole handful of gold pieces to the owner of a house 
on the St James' market. What has become of 
that money?" 

" Suppose I chose to give it away, and didn't 
wish to say to whom ?" 

The judge shook his head angrily, and said : 

"Tou are making up a story, and not telling 
the truth. We'll find a way to bring you to yonr 
senses. Tour husband is now going to appear 
before us. Take notice, that if you apeak a smgle 
word until I ask you a question, you shall be taken 
out into the other room." 

Then, turning to a gendarme, he said : 

" Bring the husband here." 

When the schoawveger entered the room and 
saw the judges of the Supreme Court there, he 
began to tremble so violently that the gendarme 
was obliged to support him to the chair which had 
been placed for him. He was bloodless as a corpse, 
and did not seem to heai the first questions of the 
judge. 
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They gave him a little time to recover himself, 
and in the meanwhile the examiners interchanged 
signtiicant looks with one another, as though the 
mortal terror of the suspected man convinced them 
that they had the real criminal hefore them. 

What most diaconcerted the schouwveger waa 
the sight of his wife, who seemed wondeiftuly coo!, 
hut kept her eye fixed on that of her husband with 
a penetrating sererity of expression. 

Master Smet had resolved to tell the whole tmth; 
bnt now that his wife held him fascinated hy the 
expression of her eye, his courage quite forsook 

" Now answer me," said the judge to him at 
length ; " where does the money come firom that we 
£nd all at once in your posseaaion ?" 

" My wife . . . my w2e has inherited it;" said 
the schouwreger, with a confiiaed and stammerifig 
Toice. 

" From her aunt In Holland, isn't it?" 

" Yes, I believe so. . . ." 

Dame Smet became livid with repressed wrath; 
she shook with the violence of Hie eflbrts she made 
to restrain herself, bat it was all in vain, She 
exclaimed, with angry impetuosity : 

" Confound youT what are you prating abont 
there? — He has had a blow on the head, gentle- 
men ; he has no more sense than a baby six weeks 
old. What use is it to ask qneetions of such a 
po» simpleton ?" 

"Genoarme," said the jndge, anthoritatiTely, 
" take the wife by the arm ; at the least word or 
sign lead her offl 

X)ame Smet trembled with rage, yet she did not 
dare to speak again. It was jwobably not withoat 
design that they kept her in the room ; for tite 
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inetB carefally took notice of all the cfaanging 
emotions which depicted themselveB on her coon- 
teuftnce. 

" Yoa say, then," saked the judge, tarning to 
the Bchonwreger, " that yonr wife has inheiited 
some money iiom her aunt in HaLIasd ?" 

" Yes — no, no — from her father — rest hia sonl 1 " 
was the feeble and reluctant answer. 

" Yea and no ? take caie, my man ; don't play 
your jokes with the law. You may hxve canae to 
TTie it. I^ow tell me plainly and withont ciicnm- 
locntion, — ^where does the money oome from ?" 

Kaster Smet retained no answer. The examinen 
thought that hia silence waa intentional, Imt they 
were wrong. The poor man was qoite paralysed 
1^ terror — he ooold not speak. 

" Is it always thus," ccmtinned the judge, " that 
yon hare accoonted to the neighbours for yoor 
sudden wealth ? Have yoa not spoken of a sum of 
money which you had borrowed in advance, on the 
aecnnty of your expected legacy?" 

" Oh, Sir," sigh^ Maater Smet, rubbing his pale 
forehead, " I don't know. Yes, I believe it was 

■0." 

A peculiar expression of contemptuona com- 
pasmon passed over the features of the examiners. 

" And the money you borrowed amounted to a 
considerable sum? some thousand crowns?" 

" No, no, a few hundreds." 

" Not thousands, then?" 

" I don't know, clearly." 

" Speak the truth," exclaimed the jodge, raisii^ 
his voice and using a gesture of threatenmg ; " W9 
know all about it. Your wife is better advised 
than yoa are. She maintains that you have boi- 
towed several tboosand crowss." 
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A £re8h nerroiis parozjam shook ttie poor 
BchoQWreger. 

" It is posBible," lie faltered ont; " I don't know 
what I am saying. Yea — some thoasandB. . . ." 

The judge allowed a few momentB to elapse, 
and then addressed him with a voice of reassuring 
kindness: — 

" My man, yoo are not straightforward, and yon 
are contradicting yourself at every word yoa say. 
I will tell yoa what you are accused of; perhaps 
yon may tnen see that yoa have nothing to gain 
by concealing the truth &om us. About ten days 
ago, on a Fnday night, a considerable quantiQr of 

fold and silver was stolen from a money-changer's, 
'on are suspected of being the thief; and aS. the 
drcum stances, your own words themselves, witness 
gainst you. If yon don't wish to be led off to 
jprison by the gendarmes, tell me, at once and 
truly, where the money came from that has he&i 
:fleen in your wife's po::sesBion." 

The schouwveger stared at the judge, quite 
^wildered and unable to utter a word. 

" Ton admit Aen," asked the judge, " that 
yon are guilty, and ttiat you have committed this 
crime?" 

" No, no," exclaimed the terrified man ; " X have 
not stolen . . ." 

" Can you explain to ua why, on that very night; 
you roused the nei^boura by your cries for help ? 
Why you shouted. Fire, fire I Was it not in order 
to make them believe that you had been all night 
in your own house, and thus to conceal your 
criminal visit to &e mon^-changer from the eyes 
of justice ? " 

" I had been dreaming," sighed the schouwveger 
"^th a scarcely audible voice ; and then his head 
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sank dawn on hia breast as thougK lie had been 
stunned by a sodden blov. 

"We know enoneb," said the jndge, riaing; 
" we shall obtaw fiuruier evidence by seardiiDg the 



He gave the signal, and Master Smet and hia 
wife were seized by the gendarmes ; and all who 
were present followed the jndge. 

The terrified husband and wife were led all over 
the house — everything was thrown into confusion 
— not the smallest comer remained unexplored. 

Daroe Smet was qnite unconcerned, and smiled, 
irom time to time, at the fruitlessness of the search. 
She looked her husband full in the face at inter- 
vab, and seemed thus at once to encourage him to 
stand firm, and to threaten him if he lost his 
presence of mind. 

In the attic several planks were taken up ; for 
the plaster with which the rat-holes had been 
stopped excited suspicion. But they found nothing. 

The judge asked many questions about the gold 
that had ao mysteiionsly disappeared, but he could 
not extract from Dame Smet any eofficient explana- 
lion. The achouwreger leaned, almost insensible, 
against the wall, and could give no answer. He 
g^zed at the beam like a man petrified — his trea- 
sure was there E 

Amazed and vexed at his fruitless efforts to 
discover the stolen money, the jndge abandoned 
the search and slowly descended the stairs. 

Smet and his ytim were again brought into the 
room, and there the gendannes pioouced their 
ropes and handcufis, at a sign given them by the 
judge. When the schouwveger saw these degrad- 
ing preparations, he uttered a moumfiil shriek, and 
fell fainting on a chair. 
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Hia wife, on tiie contrtoT', r^arded tLeae pre- 
luninarieB with a Bmile of disdain, as though she 
thought them lint a feint to shake their courage. 

" For the last time," said the jndge in a severe 
tone of voice ; " there are the corda with which 
your hands will be tied behind yoor back. Ton 
will be led as a criminal through the streets to the 
prison. For the last time I beg you, ix yota own 
sake, to speak, the tmth. Where did all yonr 
money come feom ? " 

The BchoQwveger was half dead with terror and 
apprehension ; the pei8pirati<»i stood in large drops 
on his forehead ; aad as thoagh his fear nad de- 

S rived him of speech, he stared nnconscioasly at 
le floor. 

" Well now, speak; where did the mcmey coaie 
from?" 

A monmfal acream echoed at thib moment from 
the front room ; and, b^ie the jndge could finish 
his question, a young man sprang shrieking into 
the apartment. He looked round with a glance 
rapid as lightning ; and he must have heard the 
question of the jwlge, fi» he fell on his knees 
before tiie schonwveger, and lifting his hands with 
a gestm^ of earnest entreaty, he cried :— 

" Oh father, father! where did the money come 
from ? Oh, for God's sake, speak 1 You steal, t/w 
s viUain ? Gendarmes, cords, handcuffs I No, no, 
it is impossible ; it is a hideous dream 1 " 

The deadly paleness of the 3routh, his hail 
standing erect with fright, and the unutterably 
powerfnl appeal that lay in the glance of his eyes, 
made so deep an impr^sion on the schonwveger 
that he burst into a llood of tears, and excliumej 
with a tremulous voice ; — 

" I have deserved it all t God has ponished me I *■ 
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" Deserved? deserved?" ydled Pauw, teaiiiig 
his hair in an agony. 

Bat Master Smet drew himself up, wiped away 
the teara from his eyes, and raising his son &om 
the gronnd he pressed him to his heurt with eager 
Section, saying in a cheerful tone : — 

" No, my child, your &ther has done very 
wrong ; but he is an houeat man ; he will explain 
all ... ." 

And taming himself to the jndge, he said with 
calm deliberation : — 

" Sir, I will show yon the tieamie, and jyon 
shall see how the money came into our hands.' 

Dame Smet thrust bei fists into his &ce threaten' 
ingly, and roued, with her featoieB smvulBed by 
passion: — 

" If yon dare, coward 1 " 

" Gendarme, lead the wife sway I " sud ths 
judge. 

" There is no need. Sir," said the achoawveger ; 
"my resolution is taken; I will explain every- 
thing to you as I ought to have done at first. 
I have not stolen ; it is a treasure I have found." 

Panw fell on his knees in the middle of the 
loom, and extdaimed with tears of joy and grati- 
tude: — 

" O my God, I thank Thee, I thank Thee for 
Thy mercy and goodness 1 " 

" Are yoti now ready to give us a full ezplaiu- 
tion 9 " asked the judge. 

" Yes, yes," replied the schonwveger ; " but, 
Sir. I have a request to make, WiU you have tlie 
goodness to grant it ?" 

" We shaU see ; if it is possible . . ." 

" Yon see, Sir, this mcney has made me miser- 
able ; it is the pest of mj house. Oh, have 000.-1 
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passioQ on me, and take this plague away — take 
it all awav with you ! " 

Baine Smet began to sob and ciy aloud. 

" Well, Btow us the treasure," said the judge, 
with a voice of authority. 

The achonwreger led the officers of justice np 
to the attic, showed him that the great beam was 
hollow at the bottom, and said : — 

" The gold is in there. Ten days ago, one 
Friday evening, the rata were scampering about 
the attic and making a terrible noiae ; I was 
chasing two of them with aa old sabie that is now 
hanging behind my bed. By chance I struck this 
beam, and was aatoniahed at the hollow sound it 
gave ; at the second blow, a square plank and a 
bag of money fell out on ray toes. I have nothing 
else to say, gentlemen, except that the fear of 
thieves, and the fear that you would take away the 
money &om us, have made me say and do a great 
many foolish and wicked things. This, you see, 
is the pure and simple truth." 

And with these words he took the plank out of 
the beam, and showed the judge the cavity. 

The judge stooped and drew out the bag of 
money ; a lai^ number of gold and silver pieces 
rolled out on the floor, because the bag, rotten with 
age, had burst a second time. . . . But, at the same 
time, there fell &om the beam something else, 
which the schouwveger had not noticed. It was a 
small well-worn pocket-book, with a parchment 
cover. 

Conjecturing that this book might contain a 
confirmation or a refutation of the explanation 
made by the schouwveger, the judge seized it 
eagerly, and turned it over with veiy remarkable 
attention. 
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TamiDg to the we«t>ing Dame Smet, he asked : — 

" What is your father b oame, my woman ? "' 

" Vandenberg, Peter Vandenberg," sobbed she. 

Without iiirt£er remark the judge ripped up the 
bag Btill wider, and gathered out of it a certaia 
number of pieces. Then he made a sign to his 
companiona, and drawing them aside into a comer, 
he said to them : — 

" This man speaks the tmth ; there are no 
criminals here. This little book is a memorandmn- 
book of the wife's father, telling the sums of money 
which he had deposited, from time to time, in the 
beam ; and he has even written in it that he 
destined the whole of it to hia daughter. We know 
the man had the reputation of b^ng miserly and 
rich ; and as he died suddenly, he had no time to 
say where his money was hidden. Besides, look, 
the treasnre contains old ducats, French crowns, 
and even Brabant shillings. It is not money like 
this that the money-changer has been robbed of. 
We have nothing fiirther to do here." 

His hearers nodded their heads approvingly. 

Then going up to the achouwreger, the judge 
said : — 

" My man, you have given youiBelf a great 
deal of minecessary trouble and vexation. The 
mon^ is legally yours," 

" Oh, take it away with yon ! " implored Master 
Smet 

"Simpletont" said the judge with a smile; 
"we have nothing to do with it. Listen; the 
seven hundred and sixteenth article of the city 
statute-book says: 'The right of property in a 
treasure belongs to him who finds it on his own 
premises ; if he finds it on any other man's pre- 
mises, then half belongs to the finder, and half to 
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him on Trhose pnmues it ie fband I ' This bo&ae 
is y^onrs — conBeqiiently the whole trenBiuB belongs 
to yon." 

" Then the ph^ne mnst Temais in my konsel" 
mattered the Khoawregei discootentedly. 

To Dune Smet, who casae mshing fonrard with 
joy and eagerness, the judge B«d : 

" Dame, this gold is the inheritance yosi 
&ther has beqneatned you ; you must r^;ard this 
little hook as nis will. Farewell, and try both d 
yon to make a good use of yoni riches." 

While the officers of justice were leaving the 
attic the Dame was gathering the money in speech- 
less haste into her apron, and then she ran down 
stairs with it, snarlii^ the while at her hnsbuid ; 

" Coward I confound you I I'll pay you ont for 
thial" 

When she had Inought all her treanue down 
stairs she threw it in the chest, took out a handibl 
of gold pieces, locked the chest, and then rtai out 
into the street, and strutted with haughty exnltatitMi 
thiongh the assembled crowd, who stood gi^ng 
and staring after her until she had disappear^ mm 
the little street 

Pauw WBS qnjte wild with joy; he rushed 
down die stsirs to go to Katie; bat seeing the . 
ahoemaker and his daughter in the street, he seised 
a hand of each, and cried : 

" Ha, come, come, Katie dear, it was all moon- 
shine! Master I^ies, come with me; my&therwill 
be so happy if yon come and wish him lack. ..." 

Already the result of the seuch was known ta 
Hie waiting crowd. 

"Panw, Pauw, good luck, Afynheer Panw!" 
ahonted the jonng girls, clapping their hands with 
aineere and hearty congratnlationB, 
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" Oh, call me always Pavwken-Flezier I" Baid 
the yotme man imtdcaiDgly, as lie led the shoe- 
maker and his daugater towards the door. 

" Long live Panwken 1 Long Utb Fanwkeo- 
Flezierl' r^oubded through the street. 

The Bchonw^er no sooim saw hia friend the 
shoemaker than he burst into tears, and rnshod 
to meet him with open arms. Pieanng his oH 
friend to his heart, he sobhed alond : 

" Oh Dries, lode, this is the happiest day of my 
life — 1 totter on my legs with joy. What I have 
snffered from this cursed money passes aU de- 
scription' — no pen could write it I 

" la everything fdl clear now?" asked the 
shoemaker. 

" Yes, yes ; we found the gold here in the house; 
it was the inheritance of my wife." 

" God be praised, Jan 1 I have been sitting 
ahaking ^1 over ae if yon were my own brother." 

" Well, Dries, you are all the same as my own 
brother. Listen, — now we'll make haate and let 
our children be muried." 

" But you are a rich man now? Your wife?" 
muttered the sboemoket. 

"What do you mean by rich?" said Master 
Smet, merrily. " I am stiU Jan-Orap, yotur friend. 
We've sung out our soi^ ^>out my ladies and 
tiuanaeli / Now that I don't mean to bother myself 
aboat the money, I'll somi see whether I'm master 
or not 1" 

" I ask nothing better than to see my child 
hapf^," answered his iriend. " Not for the money ; 
bat they have loved one another, with a virtuous 
love and with our approbation, many a long year; 
My poor £atie — I believe she would have wasted 
away really, in case . . . . " 
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" C3ome, come, not a word more about sach 
horrid things as thati" exclaimed the 8chou\(r- 
veger. " Let me see ; drawing up the papers ; 
the bans in church ; . , . . Yes, withm seven weeks 
well hare the weddingfeast 1 Ha, that shall be 
a feast, friend Dries ! That shall be something to 
talk about I Honey shall be of some use for once. 
I'll invite all the neighbours — and we'll set off in 
five or six coaches to Dikke-MS or to Jan-Stek's.* 
We'll take the fiddlers with us, and well dance 
and fiikker, we'll sing and jump .... bless me ! 
won't we then! ..." 

His voice failed him, and he burst suddenly into 
tears. 

"What is the matter, Jan?" asked the asto- 
nished shoemaker. 

" Nothing, 'tis nothing at all, my fiiend," faltered 
oat the schouwveger; "only my gladness sticks 
in my throat — my heart is nill — running over. I 
have gone through so much these last few days, 
that I seem now as if I had escaped out of hell I" 

With increasing emotion he continued : 

" That's settled, isn't it, Dries ? our children are 
to be married as soon as possible, without a single 
day's delay?" 

" Tis rather soon, isn't it?" 

" Good things are never too soon — this cursed 
money may come in the way i^ain. But, Dries, 
I've one thing to ask of you. Yon see, your tem- 

Eer is rather short, and my wife's tongue is rather 
ing; now, these two things don't get on well 
together. She will be sure to show her teeth 
when she sees you, for she fancies it is all your 
doing that the officers of justice paid ns a visit — 
la ootdde the city of Antwwpt favenrita 
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You're looking rather sour a1x>ut it. Now keep 
yoni temper, man, and be reasonable; and a little 
accoDunodatiiig, too. Mv wife may be unciTil to 
you — ^well, let her have iier way. We have the 
disposal of our children, anyhow; and if we make 
np our minda that they ehall be married, who is 
to hinder it?" 

" That is true." 

" Well, now, you won t be put out by a few 
words and ugly laces, will you ? 

" No ; 111 act as if I were blind and deaf." 

" Come, now, that's spoken like a sensible man. 
Give me your hand ; that's settled, thelu" 

He tnmed then to his son and Katie, who were 
Btanding at the window, clasping each other's 
hands, and had probably heard all that had been 
said : for their covmtenances beamed with radiant 
joy, though quiet tears were trickling down their 
cheeks. 

"Come, Katie," cried the schouwveger, "hug 
me totmd the neck, girl; seven weeks more and 
I shall bo your fatiier T " 

The girl ran with an exclamation of heartfelt 
gladness, and threw her arms round the schouw- 
veger's neck. Fauw had rushed towards his 
faUier under the impulse of a similar emotion .... 
and all four were rapt in the bliss of true, sincere, 
heartfelt (Section. 

" £h, eh, what's this ^ing on in my house?" 
resounded all at once trough the room in a 
threatening tone.' 

As though this voice had thrilled painfiUly to 
'their hearts, they released themselves from each 
other's arms, and looked with astonishment towards 
'the door. 

There stood !Dame Smet, tossing her head in the 
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air, and with a Bmile of ineffable contempt on her 
face. 

"Well, well, these are pretty doings I" ex- 
claimed she; "I can't leave the house a minute 
but when I come back I find it ftiH of cobblers ! " 

The shoemaker's face became pale with rage. 

" Yes, yes ; be as sulky as you like," said she, 
with an expression of ecornfiu disdain ; '* I shall 
only laugh at you for your pains. I am mistress 
here." 

" But Dame Smet . . , ." stammeted the shoe- 
maker, 

"Darnel darnel I am no <iame" snarled she; 
"you must say my lady, when you presume to 
speak to me I" 

Pauw looked steadily at his fether, for he saw 
that he was quivering with anger and vexation. 

Dame Smet pointed to the door, and said to the 
fihoemaker in a tone of great excitement : 

"Bo off — quick — out of my house with your 
dunty daughter I That such mean, vulgar people 
should ever cross my threshold, indeed I Tis a 
good thing that we are going to live on the St 
James' market, with a porte-ccxAire all to our- 
selves I" 

The ehoemabet took his daughter's hand, and 
led her out into the street, muttering to him^ 
as he went. 

Then burst forth the schouwveger's wrath in an 
impetuous and irresistible storm. He uttered mi' 
intelligible sounds ; he sprang at his wife — but 
Pauw nad placed lumself petween them, and kept 
them apart with desperate effort 

" Let me go, let me go I" yelled Master Smet 
"I'll twist her haughty neck for her." 

Prow prayed, and implored, and shed tears, and 
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made BTich sacceBBfuI reedatance that liis father had 
time to recovei himself, and cool down a little. 

After a few more threats and exeeratiooB, the 
Bchoowreger said, as if quite overcome : 

" Come, Faaw, come ap stairs, or that woman 
Trill give me a St of apoplexy." And, according 
to his wont, he ran qnicklj up the stairs to avoid 
fiirther altercation. 

The whole day was Bpent thns in qnarrelling 
and in snllennesa. The dame declared she wonld 
not hear Katie's name mentioned, and ponred oat 
a flood of abnse against the poor an and her 
father, 

Now she had the notion of some my lady more 
firmly £xed in her head than before. Xeocadie, at 
the comer shop, had already hecome fat too vulgar 
to be admitted into her fEuniily. 

Fanw did nothing but weep, and retired into his 
room very early to bewul his wretched &te in 
solitude. 

At length ibe schouwreger went slowly up stairs, 
muttmng in the bitterness of He soul : 

" The plague is still in my house, I see I Tfaia 
cursed moneyl I wish it would sink down through 
the earth into the pit it came &om I" 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Veet early the next momipg, when the first 
'beams of the Btm were beginning to dispeiBe the 
gloom of the little street, the shoemaker imd his 
oangbter were on their way to church ; but they 
had scarcely left their door, jiad walked a few 
steps down the street, when the girl soddenly 
stood still and said, pointing to the ecboawreger s 
house: 

" Father, look I Master Smet's door is wide 
open ; the windows, are all bolted still ! " 

"Good heavens F what can it be?" exclaimed 
the shoemaker. *' The lock is wrenched off the 
door. Depend on it, the thieves have been there 
.to-night. Come, Katie, I will knock &em up." 

And so'saying, be began to kick at the door to 
^aw^eA the ^lmateB of the hoose. 

" Don't kick so hard, father," said the ^1, 
trembling with apprehension ; " you'll fiigaten 
Dame Smet. Wait a bit — ^ve them time to get 
their clothes on." 

After a short pause, the shoemaker began to 
kick i^tin ; and when he heard, a few moments 
after, uie sound of footsteps on the stairs, he 
entered the house. 

"Who opened the door to you?" asked Dame 
Smet, ia a menacing tone. " Didn't I tell you 
you were to keep away from my house ?" 

" There you are at it again ! " growled the 
Bchouwreger. " Fauw has gone to the first mass, 
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I aappose. But, anyhow, Master Dries caa't lutTe 
dropped through the ceiling." 

" No, no, my Mends, it ia not aM you think," 
said the shoemaker ; " your door has been broken 
open. I am quite in a firight ; I am a&aid some- 
thing has happened." 

" The door Droken open 1" shrieked Dame Smet; 
while a mortal paleness overspread her fJEice ; " oh, 
my money, my money I" 

She ran with an eager cry to the cheat, and 
threw it open, A stifled groan broke &om her 
breast ; she covered her face with her hands, and 
fell on a duur, sobbing in anguish and despair, 

"My money — my money is gonel" she med; 
"stolen — stolen!" 

The Bchonwreger seemed surprised at the nnex- 
pected tidings, and remained a moment staring 
round, as though he were asking whether he ought 
to laugh or cry. But in a moment his mind reco- 
vered Itself; a smile ran over his features, bat he 
forcibly repressed this indication of gladness ; and, 
that he nught not add to his wife's distress, he 
behaved as if he were quite amazed — yes, even 
somewhat afflicted. 

Katie had taken Dame Smet's hand, and was 
crying with sincere sympathy. 

" Jan," said the shoemaker in a soothing tone, 
" 'tis a great misfortune, my friend ; hut you must 
not be crushed down by it God giveth — Grod 
taketh away, I am veiy sony for your distress," 
. " My distress 1" said Master Smet, speaking in a 
low voice that his wife might not overhear him ; 
"if you fancy I'm going to shed one tear for this 
bewitched money uiat was doomed to make me 
wretched, you are much mistaken, friend Dries. 
J am Sony for my wife; but for that I should 
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say — ' God "be praised that tlie plague 13 well oat 
of my honse I ' ' 

"Ot, oh!" groRned Dame Smet, -wringing her 
hands, " my money — my poor money 1 the legacy 
of my father. Twill "be the death of me. . . ." 

And indeed the poor woman looked so dieadfijlly 
ill, that the Bchouwveger feared she was going to 
&mt away, and mnning for some vinegar, he poured 
out a handful, and rubbed it on the faoe o£ his 
wife ; but ehe repelled him angrily, as though she 
would not be tended by him. 

"Ijet me alone 1" she cried snappishly. "Ton 
are iu high feather about it ; I see it cl^ enough 
on your hypocritical face 1" 

" Come now, Trees," said he, " you mnstn't 
take on so about it. The money is gone, aore 
enough ; but our mieerable life, oui quarrels, and 
all our rezation and grievances are gone away 
wi& it too. Oome, come, dame, pludc up yonx 
courage. I shall set to work again briskly 
enough. We shall live in peace, and oox 
days will glide away mettily, jost as they uaed 
to do." 

" O mother, mother 1" cried Katie, " how unfor* 
tunate you are I" 

"Tea," sobbed the dame; "yon, only yon, 
child, have any sympathy with me. The unfeel- 
ing log of wood I there he stands grinning in my 
face 1 He'd see anybody die before his very eyes, 
wi&out giving them a single word of comfort. I 
feel grateful to you, Elatie, for crving with me . , , 
Oh, oh I my money, my money 1 

At this moment Fauw came running down the 
stairs. 

" Eh, eh, what's up now ?" said he with a lai^h. 
"I begin to believe that our house is bewitched. 
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And, Katie, you here? with mj mother? Ha, ha, 
then you've made it all up?" 

" Be quiet, Paaw," said the schouwveger ; " a 
great misfortune has happened. The thieves have 
stolen all our money in the night I" 

" Well, thank God ! thank God 1" shouted Pauw, 
cutting an unusually vigorous Jiikker — " that's 
cspitall Now, Pauwten-Plezier will he a schouw- 
veger again I" 

Hia mother, deeply wounded by his unfeel- 
ing rapture, sprang to her feet, and exclaimed 
angrily : 

" You, too, you good-for-nothing boy, you laugh 
at my distress I" 

The young man took her hand, and marmured 
in a tone of sympathy and affection, as though he 
had now first grasped the real state of the case : 

" Oh, mother, I never thought of that ; you hare 
been ciying 1 Indeed, indeed, you must be in great 



And he led her gently back to her chair, sat 
down by hei side, and jvessing her hand tenderly, 
be said: 

"Mother dear, look up a bit. The loss of the 
money most be a great trouble to you — I quite 
feel that ; but think, now, that we were not happy 
with it Since it came into our possession, there 
have been more irritation, more quarrelling, more 
vexation in our house than in all my life before. 
You and father' — ^you used to be so affectionate to 
each other, and everything was so comfortable and 
BO nice, that one couldn't be better off in the king's 
palace. From the day the money was found, you 
nave been always sad, and always looking as sour 
as vinegar; &ttier haa been growing thm, Katie 
has been pining away, and I was losing my wits 
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fast. There was nothing tnt eoffering and an- 
noyance 1" 

" Tea, Pauw, tnt it waa all yonr father's fiinlt," 
aosvered tbe dame: "he cooldn't bear hia andden 
wealtli ; but I, who am of a good {amilj, I was 
bom to be rich, you aee." 

" Tea, eveiybody knowa that well," aiud Paaw, 
■with a gentle, inainnating roice ; " but yon are my 
mother for all that, and yon have no other child 
but me. And aince yon know now that the money 
made father and me miBerable, yon, who Me bo 
tender and loving, won't yon take & little comfort ? 
Won't yon Bay toyonraelf : * In God'a name, then, 
'tis all the same if only we are peacefnl and con- 
tented?'" 

" To be pooT-Tpoor /" eaii Dame Smet, sobbing 
a&eah. 

"Come, Treea, be a rewonable woman 1" said 
the echonwreger ; " isn't affection worth more 
than anything else? We have lived so long to- 
gether, and we have lo-ved each other so trmy — 
80 we will again ; and perhaps hereafter you will 
bless God that he has taken the wretched money 
from ne, . . ." 

" Hold yonr tongne," snarled she ; " I dare Bay 
yon have been prajring for thia." 

" Bnt, mother," continued Fauw, " only think a 
bit how things were before. Father and I, ve 
were alwaya nill of mirth, we had always some- 
thing fanny to make people laugh, everybody loved 
us. There was never a crosa word in the house, 
or in the atreet, or in the whole neighbourhood— 
everybody was a friend to na." 

He threw his arma round her neck, and mur- 
mured with thrilling tendemesB in hia voice ; 

" Look, mother, this beaatifol and happy life 
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will come back again ; i&ther aod I will drink a 
pint of beer the leaa, and save to buy von a fine 
oreaa now and then . . . and ae Katie wiU live with 
yon, yon will bo waited on like a my lady ; we 
shall love yon, and treat yon with respect. Yon 
will have more happiness and enjoyment in your 
life than you would nave with the money." 

".But, Panw, lad, what will people say when 
I pass along the street?" wd Dame Smet, with a 
melancholy voice. 

" What will they say ? O mother, I'll go with 
you and iather this very day, and will have a walk 
on the Dyke. I'll walk by your aide, and give you 
my arm ; I'll cany my head up, and look eveiy- 
body full in the face. We are honest people. 
'Diose who don't know us won't caxe about us, and 
those who do will say that we are sensible, strong- 
minded people, who take thankfully either fortune 
or misfortune, as it pleases God to send it." 

The hfdf-conBoled dame began to weep afiesh. 
She pressed her son to her heart, and saidT: 

" In God's name, then, I shall be a rich woman 
some day — if not now, then it will be hereafter. 
Ton must be a schouwveger again, then, Pauw. 
It frets me; but as it cannot be otherwise, and 
since you like it . . ." 

She then released Fanw, and bestowed a similar 
embrace on the girl at her side. 

" Come, Elatie, darling child, yon are the best of 
them all," sobbed she. " Men ion't know what it 
is to be rich ; but you would soon have got used to 
itjwouldn't yon? Well,'twill come some day. Don't 
fret about it. My aunt in Holland can't last much 
longer — shemnst be more than eighty years old..." 

Pauw had silently left the room without being 
observed. 
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Snddeolj, aa thongli a terrible thonglit had 
pierced her heart, Dame Smet began to tremble — 
she aprane up, and, stretching ont her hands to- 
varde her onaband, ahe exclaimed : 

" O good heavens 1 Smet, there's fiTe-and-twent^ 
crowns to pa y at the jeweller's. O mj (Jod, what 
a debt I We shall never be able to pay it ! To 
be poor isn't so bad — bnt to be in debt . . ." 

And with a lamentable voice she added; " There 
is one way — 'tis very hard, bnt anything rather 
than debt' — 111 take my jewels back to him." 

The schonwveger prised her hand, and said 
cheerfidly: 

" No, no, Trees dear, jyon shall not take aoything 
back ; yoa may keep all yon have got." 

" But who will pay for them?" 

" I will, I will, Trees." 

« Yott?" 

" Yes— I had pot a little money on one side, to 
movide against accidents, a/ad. for Fanw's wedding. 
Wait a moment 1" 

He placed a chair on the hearth, throHt his head 
ap the chimney, reached ont a piece of cloth in 
miich he had wrapped the money— and then he 
went to the table, and spread oat a nnmber of gold 
pieces on it. 

Dame Smet waa deeply a&ctad by the sight of 
this little remnant of net legacy — a glad smile 
played on her features; her bosom heaved; and 
she gazed without speaking on the glittering 
gold. 

" Look yon. Trees," said her hnsband, " this 
money behingB to you — yon may do what you 
like with it ; only, I beg you, let ns keep the greater 
part of it for Panw and Katie's wedding, and to 
~qt them up in a Uttle shop." 
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Hie wife said notliing:, and seemed lost in deep 
thonglLt. 

Smdenly tbeir attention was aneeted hj tlie 
C17 — oep, aep, aep/ which seemed to come from 
the cellar ; and the^ all turned their eyes in that 
direction with a smile, for thej had no doubt that 
it was Fanw'a voice. 

And in a moment he waB heard singing, as livelj 
and merry aa ever — ■ 

" 9cIuniwTegei* g»j, who live in JL K, 
Companiona bo JoUt, 
All fiolio and foUy— " 

and he came bonnding into the room, making the 
moat aorpriBing geatniea and grimaces. 

He had pnt on all hia chimney-sweeper's clothes, 
flourished his bmsh in his hasd, and had black- 
ened his &ce with soot. 

"Hmrah!" shonted he; " Panwten-Plezier'B 
come again I Father, mother, Katie, I'm so happyt 
Let ns all be merry again I Sorrow and spleen are 
afraid of a black &cel Come, sing, dance, and 
mirth for ever I" 

Fanw took Katie's hand, and proceeded to dance 
ronnd tihe room with her ; bnt the girl resisted his 
afiectionato violence. 

When he saw the chimney-sweeper's clothea 
which he had worn &om a child, and in which he 
had enjoyed so much peace and pure joy, Master 
Smet was aSected in a very extraordinary manner. 
He borst into tears, and sobbed aloud with joy^ 
emotion. 

" Well done, Fanw I Ha, that's right, lad ! " he 
shonted. " There's nothing can beat a schonw- 
veger's life t If vour moth^ will let me, I'll put 
on my black clotnes, too. Aye, aye, Fanw, mirth 
foreverl Sobeitl" 
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The mother made a sign to them to he qoiet, aa 
thoa^ she had Bomethiog weighty to saj.. 

She then tamed to the shoemaker ; and reaching 
forth hei hand to him, with a gentle amile, she 
said: 

" Master Driea, I wafl much Tcxed yesterday ; I 
was very oncivil to you, wasn't I? Will yon 
forgive me ? Shall we all he friends again as we 
ware before?" 

The shoemE^er shook her hand with hearty 
good-wilL 

" All is forgiven and forgotten," replied he, with 
tears in his eyes. "We both of ns limp a little 
hit on the same leg — soon pat ont and soon cooled 
down again. We were never cut ont for enemies 
— ^weVe been playfellows and good neighboois from 
the cradle." 

Dame Smet then turned to her son, and said, 
pointing to the table : 

" Faaw, your father pat by that money to set 
yon np in a little shop — ^I give it all to yon. 
Many Eatie as soon as yon can ; bnt, if yon love 
me, uve with me still. I shall love Katie, and 
I will teach her good manners agunst the time 
my legacy comes. 

" We will live with yon, mother ; we will live 
all onited *mtQ death shall divide oh," said Paaw. 

" Oh, yes, yes, yon will be my good, kind 
mother 1' sobbed the girl. 

"WeU,bles8me! how is it possible?" exclaimed 
Dame Smet in unaffected amazement; "to be 
poor and yet be so happy ! " 

" Axe you happy, mother dear?" asked Pauw 
with jo3rful tendemesB. 

" les, yes, chiM; laugh and dance away as 
much as you like." 
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" Come, come, then — let's have a real heat^ 
schoawreger's song and dance," said the lad, 
■wild withjoy — "JTiat a little lehearsal for the 
■wedding, Katie dear ; let's hear Pauwken-Hezier's 
last new aongt" 

He took hia parents and the shoemaker and 
Katie by the hand, and in a moment they ■were all 
whirling and skipping ronnd the. room, while the 
young schonwTeger loused all the echoes of the 
old street irith his lusty song : 

" Scbon«rT«gan gny, icho live in A. B., 

Companions bo J0II7, 

All frolic and folly, — 

SchouwTt^en guy, who Uve in A. R, 

Come out, and sing ua a glee. 

" Tonr SohoQwregBT gmy is * right meny feDow ; 
Hough Boo^ hi» skin. 
The nrit'B all within. 
The blacker hia phli 
The blither he is. 
He climbs and he enapt — 
He bnuhea and iweepi — 
He lings and he leapi — 
At eMth cMnmej' he drinks till he's mel'ow. 
Aep, aep. aep 1 
Light-heojted and free — 
Alm;s welcome is ha 1 " 
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